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15 Lovely Winter Howcring Bulbs krec 


All magnificent sorts, suitable for winter blooming in pots or for planting in the garden, sent by mail, postpaid, 
as a premium to every one who subscribes for the MAYFLOWER 





[THE MAYFLOWER | 


is the leading Horticultural Magazine of the world. 32 large 
pages bound with an elegant cover, and containing each month 
two fine, large, colored plates of new flowers, plants or 
fruits. It is elegantly illustrated and is invaluable to all who 
love or cultivate flowers indoors or out, window or garden 
plants, vegetables, shrubs, trees, fruits, etc. 

It has 300,000 subscribers and goes all over the world. Ed- 
ited by John Lewis Childs, assisted by more than two score 
noted writers and cultivators, among whom are the following : 





Hon. Henry Gilman, of Jerusalem, who writes on the flowers and ancient gardens of Palestine. 

Major Jephson, of the Stanley African expedition, interesting accounts of flowers, etc., seen in the 
dark wilderness. 

E. S. Rand, of Brazil, a noted writer and cultivator of rare plants and flowers. 


P. Lancaster, of India, secretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
Duchess Lindhurst, of Italy. 


G. Kruyff, of Holland, extensive Bulb grower. 

A. Fuller, of Aintab, Turkey, president of the Central Turkey College. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. C. F. Clowe, of West Central Africa Medical Mission. 

C. L. Allen, of New York, well-known and popular writer on Horticultural topics. 

Peter B. Meade, of Massachusetts, noted writer and authority on Fruits and their Culture. 

Lora S. LaMance, of Missouri, author of several valuable books and a most talented and popular writer. 


Mrs. Stevens, of Apia, Samoa, well-known and popular writer. 

Professor Massey, of North Carolina, and Professor Landrum, of Texas. 

Besides thése we have correspondents in every State in the 
Union and in almost every country of the world: China, Japan, 


Hawaii, Australia, Europe, West Indies, South and Central 
America, Mexico, etc. 


an agent in every town, city or village. 
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The 15 Fine Bulbs 


which are given to every subscriber are all imported and are 
of the choicest varieties for blooming in pots during winter, 
or they may be planted at once in the garden where they will 
bloom elegantly the coming spring. Among them are 


Hyacinths Tulips 








Narcissus Iris 
Freesias Scillas 
Chionodoxas Ixia 


Double Sacred Lily 


Giant Snow Drop, etc. 


Every one of the 15 bulbs will be different, named and labeled. 
Full directions for culture will be sent in the form of an elegantly 
illustrated catalogue of 64 pages, telling all about bulbs and 
plants for winter blooming. If you have not been to the 
World’s Fair you have saved considerable money, and the 
pleasure which you have missed can be largely made up to you 
by investing 60 cents in the Mayflower and securing this 
premium. If you have been to the Fair 60 cents invested in 


the Mayflower will afford you a great deal more pleasure 
than any 60 cents you might have spent while on that trip. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, including premium of 15 Bulbs, 60 cents per year, two subscriptions for $1.00. Subscription price, 
without premium, 40 cents per year. Sample copy sent for 6 cents in stamps. Liberal premiums to club a 
i Subscribe now, this advertisement will not appear again. 


THE MAYFLOWER, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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ASPIDIUM EFFESUM 


NATURE'S 


LACE WORK 


By Nancy Mann Waddle 


“ILD flowers transplant- 
ed usually take kind- 
ly to civilization. 
Seen in the forest, 
these shy, sweet blos- 
soms, with their faint 
and evasive perfume, 
seem infinitely deli- 
cate and beautiful ; 
but when growing 
amidst Petunias, Dahlias and Roses they 
are apt to strike us as odorless and insignif- 
icant. Theirs is largely the charm of en- 
vironment ; but those other natives of the 




















ADIANTUM WEIGANDII 


wild wood—Ferns—preserve a stronger in- 
dividuality. Though decorating a_ball- 
room they yet suggest the heart of the 
woods. Seek them through dim forest 
aisles. The sun can scarcely penetrate the 
shade of the trees. A little lost spring 
trickles o’er the wet lichen-covered rocks 
of a narrow ravine. Does not the silence, 
the faint, woodsy odor of decaying leaves, 
tell you that this is the very spot for Ferns? 
_ No plant is so grateful to the eye, so fit- 
ting for decorative purposes. They have 
been called ‘nature’s lace work”; but 
no conventional lace pattern can express 
the delicate irregularities of the countless 
varieties of Ferns. The family of vascular 
Cryptogams, to which belong Ferns and 
Mosses, isenormous. Of Ferns alone there 
are nearly three thousand distinct species. 
They are found in most parts of the world 
(save in dry areas and the extreme polar 
regions), but they attain their highest de- 
velopment in the humid tropics. The 
greatest number of Ferns is discovered in 
a 


South America, Australia, Polynesian Isl- 
ands, African Islands and tropical Asia. 
The process of Fern evolution is very slow. 
They wrote their history on the rocks of 
the carboniferous period, and these im- 
pressions are so distinct that they have been 
classified into species. Consider for one 
moment the vast forests of Ferns that pro- 
duced the carboniferous coal beds; they 
must have been illimitable. 

One reason why these flowerless plants 
are so interesting as a study is that their 
organic structure and method of repro- 
duction are so different from anything 
else in the plant creation. Other plants 
flower and bear their seed ; but Ferns hav- 
ing no flower can produce no seed. There 
is a species of so-called “flowering Fern,’’ 
which I will speak of later. ‘‘ Flowering 
Fern”’ is a mistake in nomenclature; the 
so-called flower is simply the fructifica- 
tion borne in such a way that it resem- 
bles a flower-stalk. The seeds, or more 
correctly spores of Ferns are, save in very 
rare cases, found on the under side of the 
fronds. Insome species they are produced 
on every frond; in others, some 
of the fronds are fertile, that is, 
bearing spores, while others are 
barren. Here again arises a dis- 
pute among botanists, some 
maintaining that it is against 
the course of nature for leaves 
to bear seeds, and, therefore, 
fronds cannot be classified as 
leaves. I dare say the opposing 
botanists contend that Crypto- 
gams ‘‘are a law unto them- 
selves.”’ 

The method by which a Fern 
is reproduced is extremely cu- 
rious. After the sporangia, that 
is, the sacs containing the spores, 
have burst, the spores that have 
fallen in fruitful ground will, in 
time, produce not the little 
plantlet one might expect to 
see, with its curious, circinate 
vernation, but a tiny, transparent 
green body which appears upon 
the surface of the soil. This is 
called the prothallium. On it 
are the organs of reproduction, 
and after sufficient time the little 
plant emerges from this scale. 
The family Filice (Ferns) con- 
tains any number of strange and 
beautiful species. The collec- 
tion at the World’s Fair is very 
fine, and no doubt a great many 
readers of this article will have, 
or have had an opportunity of 
seeing it. 

Among many wonderful 
species the Bird’s-Nest Fern is 
especially remarkable. They 
have been brought from Queens- 
land, Australia and Japan. The leaves are 
straight, smooth and glossy, and in the 
Australian species are five or six feet long. 
The fronds are utterly unlike a Fern, but 
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somewhat resemble a banana 
leaf. An extremely odd mem- 
ber of a great family is our 
native walking Fern, Camptoso- 
rus Rhizophyllus, a most inveter- 
ate little traveler. The fronds 
are long, slender and undivided, 
tapering to narrow tips, which 
bend to the earth and take root. 
From these roots the new plant 
springs, so that this Fern may be 
said to grow in a series of leaps. 
It must be sought with patience, 
and is usually found where rocks 
abound. It is, however, hardy, 
and not difficult of cultivation. 
Then there are the magnificent 
Tree Ferns, which rival the 
Palms in grace. They are the 
natives of tropical latitudes, 
where their thick, columnar black 
trunks are often used in the airy 
architecture of the tropics. The 
trunks are crowned at the top by 
long, drooping fronds, which are 
graceful to the last degree. The 
varieties we commonly find in 
our greenhouses are the Dick- 
sonia Arborescens and the Dick- 
sonia Antartica 
from Australia, 
and the Also- 
phila Australis 
from New Zea- 
land. The re- 
markable Stag- 
horn Fern is a 
native of Australia, and 
an epiphytes. This Fern 
has been called a parasite 
because the trees upon 
which it grows invariably 
die. It does not, however, 
accomplish this by absorb- 
ing the nutriment, but by 
completely enveloping 
the trunk and choking the 
tree to death. It takes 
many years to accom- 
plish this. Its growth is 
very peculiar. It pro- 
duces one sterile frond 
and one fertile one a year. 
The sterile frond, which 
is of a brownish color, 
lies upright against the 
tree, while the fertile 
frond, which is bright 
green, with the under-side 
of the leaf a dusky white, 
projects from the base of the sterile frond, 
and branches exactly like the horn of a 
stag. The fertile frond dies yearly, but the 
sterile one lives indefinitely. 

For the benefit of those who wish hardy 
Ferns to ornament their grounds I give 
a small list of those they will find most 
satisfactory. By a little experimentation 
and research they can easily add to this list, 
but I trust that he who is ambitious of a 
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ing Fern.’’ There are three species: the 
Royal Osmunda, Osmunda _ Claytonia, 
named for its discoverer, and Osmunda 
Cinnamonea. This species derives its name 
from the fertile fronds which fructify in the 
fall, and whose sporangia are a deep, rich 
cinnamon color. There is a pretty little 
legend connected with the name Osmunda, 
some historian of folk-lore stating that a 
boatman, Osmund, once saved the life of 
his king, when hard pressed by foes, by 
concealing him among the tall Ferns of a 
tiny island. The Osmundz are among the 
few Ferns that will grow in the sunshine. 
An _ exquisitely-graceful little Fern is the 
Pellea Gracilis. It is a charming sight to 
see the delicate, pale green fronds spring- 
ing from the tiny crevices of great rocks 
and fringing their hoary sides. The Pteris 
Aquilina (species of Bracken) may be 
found everywhere. It is thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan—a citizen of the world. 

I believe the commonly-accepted theory 
is that it derives its name from the long, 
bold fronds, resembling the sweep of an 
eagle’s wing. This is, however, a mistake. 
If you will cut across the root of the 
Bracken you will discover certain dark spots 
which were supposed to represent an eagle. 
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Of the Lastreas we have quite a num- 
ber of species. They are handsome Ferns 
and love the bogs and marshes, which 
are the favorite abodes of L. Cristata and 
L. Thelypteris. The Cystopteris Fragilis 
is a beautiful Fern, small but exquisitely 
graceful. It is found in rocky places. 
Lygodium Palmatum, also called ‘“ Hart- 
ford Fern’’ and ‘‘ New Haven Fern,”’ is a 
pretty climbing plant ; it is seen to best ad- 
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complete Fern collection has several acres 
at his command. Our handsomest native 
Ferns undoubtedly belong to the genus Os- 
munda, commonly known as the ‘“‘flower- 


vantage when grown in baskets and grow- 
ing wild in Connecticut. Of the species of 
the genus Woodsia, the chain Fern, ‘‘ Wood- 
sia Virginica’’ receives its common name 
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from the arrangement of the spores on the 
ny The Adiantum Pedatum (Maiden- 
1air), our loveliest of Ferns, is most satis- 
factory, being found everywhere and being 
easy of culture. I must not forget the 
Dicksonia Punctilobula nor the tall, beau- 
tiful Struthiopteris (Ostrich Fern), the ever- 
green Aspidium Acrostichoides or the Poly- 
podium Vulgare, all of which any amateur, 
who will study the situation in which they 
are found and the soil they love best (for 
these details are not of minor importance), 
will be successful in their culture. 

Do not put Ferns that grow on rocks in 
shadow out in rich, sunny soil, and ex- 
pect them to thrive. And do not imagine 
that by tearing Ferns up by the root and 
transplanting them in mud you will have a 
successful fernery. Although these deni- 
zens of the forest are not particular they 
will really succeed better in soil composed 
of leaf-mould, loam and sand. For green- 
house Ferns of easy growth I would 
recommend Chrysophylla Gymnogramme 
—the gold and silver Ferns. They are not 
difficult of growth and are very ornamental. 
They require good drainage. The roots 
growing near the surface of the soil they 
should not be planted deep. Temperature 
from 65° to 70°. Asplenium Bulbiferum is 
the most satisfactory of the Aspleniums. 
Itis a viviparous plant, that is, on the leaves 
are produced little bulbs. The fronds to 
which they cling can be pegged down, and 
the bulb will soon root; or when of suffi- 
cient size they may be gently detached and 
replanted. I have grown them successfully 
all winter in a temperature of about 70°. 
The Adiantums, perhaps, elicit more ad- 
miration than any other species of the 
genus Filice. Adiantum Farleyense is con- 
sidered the most beautiful of cultivated 
Ferns. It increases rapidly, but requires a 
very warm temperature and a moist atmos- 
phere. The Nephrolepsis Exalta is an ex- 
tremely graceful Fern, not at all difficult of 
culture. Of the Pteris, the Pteris Victoria 
is superb, tall and graceful, with the centre 
of the fronds variegated with silver white. 
Easy of culture. 

In the cultivation of Ferns there are a 
few cardinal rules to be observed. Almost 
all Ferns, with few exceptions, love shade 
and moisture ; the sunshine may wither the 
fronds, and the plant never again recover 
its tone. In potting, the pots should be 
filled a quarter of the way up with broken 
pieces of crock, then fill with sand, leaf- 
mould, a little loam and charcoal. They 
thrive best in an open soil. Never water 
the fronds of the gold and silver variety ; 
in fact, it spoils the appearance of some 
Ferns for their fronds to be sprayed. Do 
not repot unless the soil has become sour 
andthe Fern is not thriving. Although a 
moist atmosphere is necessary, still should 
the plant have been watered so as to show 
signs of mouldiness immediately decrease 
the water supply and give plenty of air. 
Always bake the earth in which you plant 
Ferns. 

Ferns are more interwoven with song and 
story and folk-lore than any other plant, 
and many superstitions are connected with 
them. The Princess Ilse was hidden by 
tall Ferns when she watched the witches 
dance in the haunted brocken. Ferns 
fringed the stream whence Undine arose. 
It is especially with the Bracken that most 
superstitions are connected. It is supposed 
that on midsummer eve the Bracken bears 
a flower, and exactly at midnight the 
‘‘mystic Fern seed falls.’” He whois so 
lucky as to secure this prize henceforward 
walks invisible at will, and, like the pos- 
sessor of Balzac’s ‘‘ peau de chagrin,’ has 
but to wish, and lo! that which he would 
is his. This Bracken seed glows with a 
fairy sheen that none may mistake it, and 
so important a talisman is it that the Prince 
of Darkness sends forth his powers of evil 
to guard it, and his is astout heart, indeed, 
who dare enter the lists against them. 

It is painful to recount the instance of 
skepticism in Henry the Fourth, when 
Gadshill trustingly exclaims: ‘‘We have 
the receipt of Fern seed, we walk invisible,”’ 
and Chamberlain scoffingly replies : ‘‘ Nay, 
by my faith! I think rather you are more 
beholding to the night than to Fern seed for 
your walking invisible! ’’ 

Ferns have probably less economic value 
than most other plants. They were at one 
time in great use medicinally, and decoc- 
tions made from the roots of certain varie- 
ties were supposed to possess great healin 
properties. A certain faith in their ‘‘magic 
might ’’ probably assisted the cure. 

The true Fern lover is as much interested 
in their history as in collectiing specimens 
of them for his herbarium, or in growing 
them that they may ornament his grounds. 
They are very accessible. Many varieties 
grow in the country all about us. Although 
they do not gladden us with the silken 
textures, brilliant hues and delicate per- 
fumes of flowers, they make so exquisite a 
background, and are so extremely deco- 
rative that we cannot dispense with them. 
Ferns are so vastly interesting as a study 
that they must commend themselves even 
to the most indifferent. That they have 
always been particularly interesting to those 
fond of the mysterious need not be won- 
dered at when we consider the haunts in 
which they are usually found : 


*** For there,’ she said, ‘did fays resort, 
And satyrs hold their sylvan court.’ 
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WHAT IS WRITTEN 


IN A WOMAN'S FACE 


By John Lambert Payne 


may be safely assumed 
that no one possessing 
ordinary intelligence or 
powers of observation 
looks for the first time 
into the face of another 
without forming some 
judgment of the char- 
acter of that person. It 
is instinctive todothis. Every face has lines 
of writing in it which tell of forces that lie 
in the mind and govern the life, although, 
by the eyes of one, the inscription may be 
better distinguished, and more of the traits 
be decipherable, than by the eyes of an- 
other. Very few persons have classified a 
code of rules by which they proceed in this 
matter, or could explain how or why they 
reach conclusions ; they simply move by a 
process of intuitive reasoning applied un- 
consciously. Yet it is quite possible to be 
guided by fairly well-defined laws, capable 
of reasonable explanation to all but the 
most stubborn of skeptics. I am not in- 
sensible to the risk incurred of being 
charged with charlatanry if I should try, in 
an unpretentious way, to present some of 
the indexes to character that are impressed 
in human faces ; but I have resolved to dis- 
regard that, and only bear in mind the fact 
that a majority of readers are interested in 
the matter of face-reading, and win from it 
a considerable amount of innocent enter- 
tainment. 


, 


FIRST, as to types—considered broadly 
and bevel : There will certainly 
never be an agreement among men upon a 
standard of beauty as found in a woman’s 
face, since tastes in this respect are gov- 
erned very largely by the rule of opposites 
dealt with in the March number of the 
JOURNAL. But we know that artists every- 
where, and in all times, have presented 
their highest conceptions of feminine beauty 
in models with round and full faces. In 
such a countenance there is written a pleas- 
ant and companionable nature, a disposi- 
tion toward ease in life, abundant vitality 
and the absence of keen intellectuality ; it 
is the exact opposite of the oval face, with 
receding cheeks, angular nose, close-fitting 
lips, high perceptives, slightly receding 
forehead and pointed chin, in every linea- 
ment of which is inscribed nervous and 
restless energy, both of mind and body. 
The former wears well and retains its pleas- 
ing curves away along in life, while the 
latter becomes sharper as years multiply, 
and is associated with activity and enterprise 
to the end. Between this round face and 
the angular type is found the face which 
seems to me the most beautiful of all. In 
it is seen those qualities which a boy likes 
to have in his mother : of sympathy joined 
with clear judgment, of beauty made con- 
spicuous by astrong personal character. It 
is the face which no one could delineate, 
but concerning which one often hears it 
said: ‘‘ It was not artistically beautiful, but 
there was something in it which was deeply 
interesting.’’ Now, what is usually written 
in these “interesting ’’ faces is just what 
most men admire far beyond the qualities 
of the fashion-plate beauty—a wealth of 
motherly love, an unwavering domestic 
constancy, an abundant common-sense and 
a bright, inspiring, amiable disposition. It 
is a face which does not fade with years. 


ESCENDING to the analysis of single 
features it will be instructive to look 
critically at the writing in the forehead. It 
is not always an easy thing to measure by 
the eye the actual width or height of this por- 
tion of the head, because of the volume of 
hair which often encroaches toward the 
eyes ; but it is fairly safe to conclude that 
the size of a forehead has a direct relation 
to brain capacity. This is subject only to 
qualifications as to intensity and activity 
which need not now be considered. For 
all purposes within the range of this sketch 
it may be said that a high and broad fore- 
head denotes intellectuality, with an acute 
nervous temperament, although only too 
often lack of balance. A slightly-sloping 
forehead indicates availability of talent, and 
when the slope is caused by high percep- 
tives lying over the eyes it may also be 
taken as showing powers of keen observa- 
tion. If the slope is found without this 
fullness over the eyes it may be accepted as 
the evidence of weak reasoning powers, for 
the forehead is undoubtedly the seat of the 
mental faculties. Mirthful women, with a 
fine sense of the ridiculous, are usually 
marked by a distinct prominence at what 
may be called the upper corners of the 
forehead. Fullness in the centre, partly 
covered by the hair, suggests good nature 
and friendliness, while roundness between 
the hair line and the centre of the head 
plainly indicates abounding generosity and 
sympathy. Most women have an active 
appreciation of the artistic and decorative, 
and hence it is that in most faces is seen a 
plumpness over the eyebrows. A notice- 
able development about half an inch above 
the outer end of the eyebrows is a charac- 
teristic of pronounceably musical persons. 


(Oma to the eye I fear I shall have to 

disappoint those who regard this as 
the chief feature in which to find an indica- 
tion of character. To my mind it suggests 
much less than several other parts of the 
face, and is of much less importance than 
its environment. Removed from its socket 
it would give but a feeble clew to the gen- 
eral expression of the face in which it had 
been the conspicuous and unquestioned 
centre ; so that the physiognomist prefers, 
while not ignoring this wonderful organ, to 
base his opinion on what he finds else- 
where. It may be said, however, that large 
eyes seldom go with selfish, mean, secre- 
tive or revengeful natures. Brightness is, 
generally speaking, the proof of good 
health rather than of mental acuteness. 
Loquacious people, fond of talking and 
using effective language, have large eyes ; 
but the quiet and reserved usually have the 
brighter optics. As between light and dark 
eyes I should care to go no further than the 
broad statement that the former often ac- 
company mild, sentimental and superficial 
natures ; while the latter suggest deep and 
strong emotions. It would be impossible, 
however, to lay down a rule in this regard. 
Beyond this the eyes of a woman depend 
for their beauty and expressiveness very 
largely upon other and overshadowing fea- 
tures. The lashes with their color and 
length, the eyebrows with their color and 
shape, the forehead and its lower contour, 
the nose and its relationship to the fore- 
head, the cheeks and their curves, the com- 
plexion and color of the hair—all these ele- 
ments have a direct and important bearing 
on the eyes as seen by the face reader. 
The quickness of the eye undoubtedly 
tells the difference between a sluggish and 
active mind ; but at the risk of my reputa- 
tion I must candidly say that the mere 
color or brightness or size of the eye has 
never hada prominent place in my rules for 
reading faces. Fullness above the eyes, 
with large, rolling eyebrows, plainly shows 
the faculty of fixing the value of anything. 


FEEL that I am dealing with copper-plate 
writing when I reach the nose. It is 
the best index of character I know of. 
If I saw a woman with a small nose, lack- 
ing a substantial bridge and inclined to 
turn upward, I should say, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, that she was sensitive, 
prone to suffer from trifles, wanting in 
real self-esteem, shy, and perhaps fickle. 
If to this type of nose you join light and 
silky hair, with blue or gray eyes, you are 
apt to have either a thoroughly spoiled 
creature or one who, from supersensi- 
tiveness, is utterly unfit for independ- 
ent living in this rugged, matter-of-fact 
world. If, on the other hand, I met a 
woman with a full Roman nose, broad and 
high at the bridge and not too sharp at the 
end, I should immediately feel myself in the 
»resence of one who had a strong personal- 
ity, and who was possessed of those attri- 
butes of mind which are summed up in the 
familiar term ‘‘a good judgment.’’ Such a 
nose denotes shrewdness, aggressiveness 
and independence. Joined with wiry hair, 
heavy, overhanging eyebrows and a head 
high above the ears, it provides all the es- 
sential elements for the strongest kind of a 
thinker—probably a crank. I like to see 
a large nose, although if I married a woman 
with such a feature, and she also had a 
curling upper lip, high perceptives and 
coarse hair, I should never expect promo- 
tion in the household beyond the nominal 
rank of lieutenant. Large noses belong to 
leaders and natural rulers. I have never 
seen or known of a woman of great talent 
who had a delicate and unobtrusive nose. 
Having outlined the characteristics which 
accompany small and large noses, the rea- 
sonable conclusion is that a straight organ 
is a compromise between these two. So it 
is, and, all things considered, it is the best 
nose fora woman. It stands forthe happy 
medium between extreme humility and 
dominating force of character. There is 
another feature in the nose which demands 
special treatment, because of its importance 
and infallibility as a clew to character. 
When the nose is wide and full between 
the bridge and the forehead, so full as to 
give the skin a drawn appearance between 
the eyes—somewhat in the shape of the 
letter Y—it may be taken as the undoubted 
evidence of an acquisitive and saving na- 
ture. If there should not be an indenta- 
tion at the point where the eyebrows meet 
it may also be safely assumed that the 
woman with such a characteristic will have 
the faculty of remembering and attending 
to details. In financial matters she will 
proceed on the prudent plan of caring for 
the pence, with the assurance that they will 
surely grow into pounds. Other things 
being equal she should become the wife of 
a man who could not appreciate the worth 
of money, or whose generosity might lead 
him to profligacy and wastefulness. She 
would make a capital business woman, or 
an overseer in some position where the 
mastery of minutiz and a vigilant eye on 
little leaks became a prime qualification. 
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Te mouth is more expressive than the 
eyes to the skilled physiognomist ; it 
is a feature which reveals nearly as much 
of character as the nose, and sometimes 
much more. For example, a thick upper 
lip, protruding prominently above the low- 
er, and having a sharp curve upward, is the 
indication of a bad and stubborn temper. 
It is the predominant feature of a spoiled 
child carried into adult life, and is as infal- 
lible a clew as the upturned nose; it ruins 
every notion of beauty in the face, and it is 
the plainest possible sign of an imperious 
and unhappy nature. On the other hand a 
protruding lower lip, turning downward, is 
generally accepted as the evidence of sordid 
tastes. A small mouth goes with a narrow 
mind and extreme sensitiveness, while a 
large mouth is often joined with liberality 
of mind but coarseness of manner. A 
close-fitting mouth, revealing sharp, straight 
lines, is associated with inflexibility of pur- 
pose and sternness of disposition. Full 
lips, by a reversal of the rule, suggest ca- 
jolery and flippancy; if the angle at the 
corners of the lips points downward it im- 
plies a serious and pessimistic tempera- 
ment, while an upward pointing angle is 
the characteristic of light-heartedness. One 
a, however, have as much of real sym- 
pathy behind it as the other. 


AVING analyzed in a superficial way the 
more conspicuous features of the face 
it is worth while observing how these in- 
dexes answer to national characteristics. 
Take, for example, the Scotch, who are 
known the world over for shrewdness, pru- 
dence, persistency and strong personality. 
In their faces we find prominent noses, 
with that peculiar Y formation at the junc- 
ture with the eyebrows, to which I have al- 
luded; high perceptives, receding fore- 
heads, coarse hair, firm lines about the 
mouth and the general indications of phys- 
ical vigor. Whenever these features are 
not so marked the person may hardly be 
considered as typical of the Scotch people. 
So, too, with the Germans, who have some 
qualities in common with the Scotch. The 
round, plump faces, which one sees so fre- 
quently in Teuton women, accord with the 
love of ease, abundant vitality and general 
motherly nature which distinguish a large 
portion of them. By contrast observe the 
French. The quick-moving eyes, dark 
hair, sharp noses, prominent perceptives, 
curling upper lips and full, round chins, 
which characterize the women of that na- 
tion, are in keeping with the diplomacy, 
cunning, daring, quick wit, temper and 
high spirits which make them unique. 
It would be unprofitable to argue out this 
point just now, but in passing it is worthy 
of note that the Indians, who all seem alike 
in their ways, are also singularly alike in 
facial contour. If one should find an In- 
dian woman unlike the familiar type of her 
race it would be reasonable to expect strik- 
ing differences from her tawny sisters in 
habits and cast of mind. This much might 
be said respecting the typical American 
face: That the prominent nose, the sloping 
forehead, the fairly large mouth, the full 
eyes and predominance of the oval type, are 
the natural characteristics of an aggressive, 
talented and shrewd people, agreeable in 
manners but keenly alive to the main 
chance. It is a composite face, made up 
of qualities taken from Puritan, English, 
Scotch and German sources. 


T? sum up it must be apparent to every 
observant person that the rules here 
outlined do not cover all the elements in ° 
a face which afford a clew to character. 
There is a something in the countenance of 
one woman, as compared with another, 
which cannot be defined, but which stands 
for the refinement of manners and gen- 
tle birth. I am not a believer in lineal 
aristocracy any further than it may leave 
the stamp of nobility in the heart; yet 
there is a something in the face—it may 
sometimes be so small a thing as the care 
of the teeth—which tells of inborn polite- 
ness and sustained association with well- 
bred men and women. It is useless to 
say that environment does not play an im- 
portant part in the moulding of any face, 
much less a face so delicate and impress- 
ible as a woman's. It does. No one who 
studies faces fails to see it and make al- 
lowance for it. The daughters of poor and 
toiling parents often excel in those points 
which attach to the beauty of physical 
vigor ; but for loveliness of face, delicacy 
of complexion and what the French call 
distingué, you must look in the homes 
where refinement, education and _ social 
amenities have for generations prevailed. 
I know this is not a popular thing to say, 
yet the truth had better be told; I know, 
also, how some of the superficial graces of 
womanhood grow light in the scale when 
weighed against the worth of devotion, un- 
selfishness and genuine Christian charity. 
I am speaking, however, only of the char- 
acter-signs written in the face. So, too, 
there is something in the play of the fea- 
tures, when they are active, which throws a 
strong side light on all else that is written 
in the face. It is then that the scorn, or 
the suspicion, or the sweetness and can- 
dor of a heart speaks in the eyes and 
mouth. All this is important, as modifying 
or intensifying the traits which stand out in 
the features I have so imperfectly dealt with. 
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tHe LL the dwellers in the 
Hit ver garrison at Fort Turner 
if , were fast asleep save 
the sentinels, a restive 
watch-dog in his ken- 
nel near the river bank, 
and a father and daugh- 
- — ter in a neat cottage 
facing the parade- 
= ground, The father 
was Major Ashton, the 
commanding officer of the Post, and the 
young lady was his only child, Dorothy. 

The library where they sat was unlighted 
save by the glow of a half-slumbering fire. 
The girl, but littlke more than nineteen, was 
seated on the broad arm of her father’s 
chair. Her pose was easy, graceful and 
natural, and her white gown, with its soft 
sash of India silk, fell in rippling folds, 
just touching the Turkish rug beneath her 
feet. Her chief beauty and attraction 
could not well be described, for regularity 
of features she did not possess, and yet 
every one said: ‘‘What a charming girl 
Miss Ashton is!”’ 

Her complexion was beautiful, her dim- 
ples deep and mischievous, and her eyes 
full of latent fire. Dorothy laughed merrily 
over her nose, and called it ‘‘ the small un- 
certain,’’ since it did not accord with any 
description ever given of noses—artistic, 
historic or classic. She was a winsome, 
lovable and noble girl, and the true secret 
of her success was her irreproachable man- 
ners. Her politeness being innate, there 
was nothing to be put on or off, and no 
possible danger of forgetfulness. For years 
she had been accustomed to adulation, 
attention and praise, which might well turn 
any head not thoroughly balanced. 

“*She is unspoiled—absolutely childlike,”’ 
said her friend Kate in speaking of her, 
“and too genuine to understand deception 
and intrigue in others.”’ 

Ever since Dorothy could talk she had 
enjoyed her ‘‘ confab hour ’’ with her father 
unless duty called him far away. They 
had a common sorrow which bound them 
closer and closer as the years went on. In 
the room over the library, where they were 
sitting, was Dorothy’s mother, whose life 
had been one of nervous dread ever since 
the death of her first-born and only son. 
He had left her one morning radiant with 
life and was brought to her still in death in 
a few hours. His usual morning bath in 
the river proved fatal while his mates were 
looking at him. Since that dreadful day 
Mrs. Ashton’s nerves were in a constant 
State of irritation, and her wishes were as 
variable as the climate. 

“Well, papa, it is all settled,” said Doro- 
thy, as she patted with her slender fingers 
her father’s hair. ‘‘We are to leave at 

ve. No noise, no confusion, and you are 











not to stir from your bed. Kate is up- 
stairs getting her beauty sleep; she is such 
a comfort; do you know she cheers 
mamma wonderfully with her bright fun?’’ 

‘‘She is indeed a rare girl, 
and I believe this expedition is 
planned to present your para- 
gon, Kate, to your saint, Celia.”’ 

‘* Yes, dear; they are sure to 
love one another. It will all be 
so new over there at Mission 
Ledge—the queer school, with 
the half-breed children, and the 
straggling babies of forlorn 
settlers. Do you know, daddy 
darling, I think it is a little hard 
for our Kate to see us petting 
and fondling each other? She 
adored her father, and when he 
died she came very near dying 
too. I want to make this the 
very happiest summer of her 
life.’”’ 

‘‘Ah, my pet, remember the 
words of Charlotte Bronté: 
‘Happiness is not a potato to 
be planted and tilled.’ ”’ 

‘*Charlotte Bronté was mor- 
bid, poor thing ; but happiness 
does grow. Why, you have 
planted a great many seeds 
yourself all over our land, and 
your madcap daughter is trying 
to follow your example.”’ 

‘*My madcap daughter suc- 
ceeds well in the home garden, 
but would you mind telling 
your foolish old pa what par- 
ticular kind of happiness you 
will plant, when you insist on 
my consent to this long excur- 
sion without an escort of gen- 
tlemen ?”’ 

‘*Yes, daddy dear. We girls 
are woefully tired of soft 
speeches and silly compliments. 
Maude and I know every eo d 
of the way. Kate is a true sol- 
dier’s sister and ready for any 
adventure, and poor little Grace 
Hilton will follow wherever | 
may lead. It will be such fun 
to steal away and leave Shally 
Dunlap and Betty Butterfield to 
marvel and wonder; your good 
old Pudge will care for us. We 
girls want a good time without 
a man in it, and Pudge is not 
much of a man, you know—just 
a good-natured, fat, obedient 
machine.”’ 

‘*Take care, young woman, 
how you abuse my young offi- 
cers and my devoted orderly. 
Who would ever recognize 
the gallant Lieutenant Dunlap 





as Shally, or Lieutenant Butterfield as 
Betty ?’’ asked the Major, with a smile. 

‘No one need do so but you and the 
girls. Dunlap does shilly-shally so, one 
cannot help it, and as to Lieutenant Butter- 
field, he is so dainty and finikin with his 
gloves, neckties and patent-leather pumps, 
one cannot avoid calling him Betty.”’ 

**Do you know that both of these men 
face danger without flinching, and once 
out on the plains both are ready to do or 
die? Pray do not add to the cant one 
hears about drawing-room heroes, my love, 
for the man who is daintiest in the drawing- 
room may be the most daring when duty 
calls him. Do you remember General 
K , whom we used to call the ‘Kid- 
Glove General’ ?”’ 

** Yes, papa.’’ 

**Could any land boast of a braver soul 
than he possessed, or could any country 
mourn more sincerely for a fallen hero?’”’ 

“IT am rebuked, dear,’’ said Dorothy, 
with a tender caress, ‘‘ well rebuked ; but 
it is so hard to have such men talk non- 
sense to you, as if you were a canary bird 
to be fed daintily, or a figure in a shop 
window to be admired.” 

**I quite understand, my daughter, and 
you have often pleased me by your tact in 
putting an end to such small talk. But 
now for bed, Dorothy, my queen, and let 
me caution you a little about this trip. 
Trust to your horse, which knows the way 
well, on your return. Plant all the happi- 
ness seeds you choose, either there or here, 
but avoid risks for yourself, or you will 
wreck your foolish old pa.”’ 

**Bless you, dear,’’ said the girl, bend- 
ing over him fondly; ‘‘here are three 
kisses on your brow, for luck, and four on 
your lips, for love. Good-night, daddy 
darling.”’ 

‘**Good-night, my precious daughter.”’ 

Major Ashton mused by the fire a few 
moments after her departure, and then 
quietly removing his shoes, he stole softly 
away to his own room. His last act was 
to see that his invalid wife was supplied 
with every comfort. She was under the 
influence of an opiate, and never knew how 
much tenderness and sorrow were blended 
in his face as he bent over her for a mute 
good-night. 

Contrary to his daughter’s instructions 
the Major was up betimes the next morn- 
ing, and stole softly down to the stables to 
examine the saddles and girths of each 
horse. His orderly, Perkins, nicknamed 
Pudge by Miss Dorothy, was given strict 
orders to watch over the bright quartette, 
anc on no account to delay in bringing up 
the horses for the return trip beyond the 
hour of four p.m. While the Major was 
thus occupied Dorothy and Kate were 
pouring coffee in the Major’s kitchen, lest 
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any unusual commotion in the dining-room 
should awaken the invalid. Maude; and 
‘* little Grace Hilton,’’ as she was uni- 
versally called, joined them there just as 
Major Ashton appeared upon the scene. 

“Oh, you naughty man,’’ exclaimed 
Dorothy as she dropped a sandwich to 
greet him, ‘‘ what made you get up?”’ 

‘* A sense of duty,’’ said the Major as he 
greeted the girls in turn. Every one of 
them honored the Major. Kate, who was 
seated on the edge of Aunt Krepp’s white 
pine table, sprang down to be polite and 
proper, Maude whirled about, eating a sand- 
wich, because she must, while litthke Grace 
protested that she could not swallow one 
mouthful so early in the morning. 

Dorothy was omnipresent. She poured 
coffee for her father, drank some herself, 
packed small sandwiches for each saddle 
pocket, directed Aunt Krepp’s movements 
concerning the lunch-box the orderly was 
to carry, and joked and made merry with 
every one. Thanksto the Major they stole 
away without being observed. It was a 
glorious morning. The early dew hung 
upon every twig and blade of grass, while 
an orchestra of birds sang like an invisible 
choir above and around them. 

‘This is living,’’ said Kate, as she let 
her horse free for a short gallop, followed 
by Dorothy. Maude remained behind with 
little Grace, who was too timid to make a 
fine horsewoman, and too sensitive to over- 
come a feeling of neglect if left to herself. 

The girls had previously agreed to take 
turns in looking after Grace. 

When Kate and Dorothy had taken a 
brisk trot, ‘‘just to feel the earth under their 
feet,’’ as they said, they lingered a little to 
permit the others to join them, when all 
rode side by side. 

‘*Now tell us,’’ said Kate, ‘‘ about Mis- 
sion Ledge ; I am in a receptive mood and 
this glorious air is like elixir. Sweet maid 
Dorothy, tell us the tale.”’ 

“*Itis brief,’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ The Chap- 
lain, as we all call him, was once a Presby- 
terian minister in the East ; he was ‘ broken 
down,’ as they say there, and came out 
here for his health. He had lost his wife, 
and his daughter, Celia Ostend, was in col- 
lege. The old gentleman amused himself 
by establishing a school about twenty miles 
from our garrison for the children of the set- 
tlers and such half-breeds and Indians as 
chose to attend. The school increased 
wonderfully. You cannot see a house from 
the Mission, and yet the schoolroom is 
full; where all the children come from is a 
puzzle. Some are boarders—charity, of 
course—others walk for miles to attend. 

‘“The summer Celia graduated her father 
went East, sold out his small property 
there, and bought the farm at the Mission, 
which once belonged to a Swedish farmer. 





“ After dress parade every one of the injured gallants was ready to do the girls homage" 
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Mr. Ostend has enlarged the buildings and 
has made many improvements, some wise, 
and some otherwise. It is all very well for 
him; when he is not teaching the ‘home 
heathen,’ as I call them, he is buried in his 
beloved books and Utopian plans, but dear 
Celia bears the burdens. She superintends 
the laborers, looks closely after the finances 
and is continually watching over the father. 
If it were not for the soul’s outing, which 
she gets through her painting, music and 
her horse, I think the dear yirl would die for 
want of companionship. She never com- 
plains, but papa observed how thin she 
was growing the last time we went to the 
Mission.”’ 

‘How old is she?’’ asked Kate. 

‘Just twenty-three. Girls, I have a hap- 
py thought. The school has a vacation 
soon; suppose we bear her away to the 
fort and make a jubilee for her.”’ 

‘*To be sure,”’ said Kate. 

‘The very thing,’’ said Maude. So they 
chatted until they came to the half-way 
earth work which the soldiers had erected 
to please Miss Dorothy. 

** Now, my dears,” said she as she sprang 
to the ground, ‘‘ here we must eat our sand- 
wiches, drink our cold coffee, have Perkins 
tighten the girths and then push on. Grace, 
child, you look tired ; take the first cup of 
coffee, and in future mind your captain 
when she orders you to take breakfast, 
whether you wish it or not, before starting 
on a march.”’ 

**T shall be all right now,’’ said Grace. 
“T was getting a little tired—the rest of 
you are more used to long rides.”’ 

“* Of course we are, Chick,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘*See here, Perkins, change those saddles, 
and let Miss Grace take my gentle, adora- 
ble Céleste. No, Grace, not a word of 
protest ; | wonder that it had not occurred 
to me before.”’ 

Once more away they went on, with 
much laughter, many jokes, and heartfelt 
thanks from little Grace, who said Céleste 
was like a rocking-chair after the hard-bitted 
Timothy Lark, whose antics in his earlier 
years had given him his name. 

When they reached the Mission and en- 
tered the gateway Celia Ostend came flying 
down to meet them. The school had been 
dismissed, and Celia, who had been paint- 
ing near a window, had been the first to 
discover them. 

‘Oh, papa,’’ she said, as she ran down 
the staircase, ‘Dorothy is coming with 
some friends—dear girl, how kind she is.”’ 

Acquaintance ripens rapidly in youth, and 
soon all the girls were chatting in Celia’s 
room, where her paint-brush, still wet, told 
the guests how she had been employed. 

‘‘Now let me order dinner for you,” 
said Celia, ‘‘and then we will enjoy every 
precious moment.”’ 

“You must see the cook, girls,’’ said 
Dorothy when Celia left them; ‘she is a 
character, I assure you—a veritable Indian 
squaw, with the features of an old hag, and 
the temper of a fiend. Saint Celia manages 
her charmingly, and as I am a favorite with 
her we shall Zinbtiess get a good dinner.”’ 

‘*Do you mean to say that she refuses to 
cook sometimes ?’’ asked Kate. 

‘Yes, frequently ; then Saint Celia calls 
in the older pupils, and after a time Kis- 
beth exorcises her demons and goes to 
work again.”’ 

Kisbeth evidently agreed with the officers 
at the garrison that ‘‘ nothing was too good 
for Miss Dorothy,’’ for the hungry girls sat 
down to a repast which might well tempt 
an epicure, and Dorothy, who saw Kisbeth 
peering through a chink in the kitchen 
door, took occasion to plant another hap- 
xiness seed by saying in tones sufficiently 
oud for the old cook’s ears: ‘ Did you 
ever taste such delicious fried chicken, 
girls? No one can ever serve it equal to 
Kisbeth. I must go and thank her after 
dinner.” 

The listener, who thus refuted the old 
adage, gave a grunt of approval, and pro- 
ceeded to anoint her straight hair with 
some grease in order to be in full dress to 
receive her distinguished visitors. 

After dinner Dorothy and Celia went to 
the latter’s room for a quiet chat while the 
Chaplain took the other girls about the 
grounds and made his cherished pupils 
sing for their benefit. 

When Celia’s father, long months before, 
had bade her pack up all her belongings 
for a new home in the West the girl never 
complained. She bade her old school- 
friends adieu, and so deceived her father 
by her cheerfulness that he remarked to a 
friend how easy it was for the young to be 
pleased with new scenes. ‘‘ They will all fill 
er young heart,’’ he said, ‘‘ but as for me, 
1 am plucked up by the roots.” 

‘*What is this upon the easel?’’ asked 
Dorothy, when the friends were alone. 

‘Only a picture of Paradise Lodge, which 
_ can see from papa’s window. It was 

is first home here, and the wild clematis 
has made the little log house a bower of 
beauty. It is an order, my Dorothy, and 
will soon go to Philadelphia to return to 
me in creature comforts for our next long 
winter.’’ 

‘** Dear Celia, how tired you must be with 
all this planning and working.”’ 

‘*No, never of the work, Dorothy. I 
am sometimes lonely. Here we are and 
here we must stay. One of these days 
some happy party coming here to spy out 


the land will find over there in our little 
Mission yard a small stone and on it will be : 
‘Celia Ostend, spinster, aged sixty-seven.’ 
I hope it will not be over that ; if one must 
live alone sixty-seven is long enough.’’ 

‘*Stop this moment,’’ said Dorothy, as 
she placed her white hand upon her friend’s 
lips. ‘‘ You shall never be sacrificed, dear. 
One of these days, when some other good 
missionary like your father decides to take 
up this work, I shall see you in your own 
home with friends and children about you, 
and the coming man will be almost as 
proud as I am of Saint Celia.”’ 

‘*Saints never murmur, Dolly, and yet I 
always groan a little when you come; for- 
give me. Do you know what has hap- 
pened here?”’ 

** No, love. 

‘‘Papa has spent the last dollar of his 
principal in purchasing more land; the 
deeds are in my name, and here must I 
dwell forever cutting out flannels for the 
children, or painting pictures to meet our 
wants. If it were not for the kind friends 
who send donations for the Mission and my 
extremely close, not to say parsimonious 
management, we could never succeed. 
The dear father does not know that one 
dollar is so much smaller than ten.”’ 

‘*Celia, you must come to us for the re- 
mainder of the vacation; you are quite 
worn out, and you know how papa enjoys 
your society.”’ 

‘*Kisbeth might rage.’’ 

‘‘Never mind; the storm will be spent 
before you return, and change you must 
have.”’ 

At four o’clock the little cavalcade left 
the Mission, the Chaplain and Celia going 
with them to the edge of the sunflower 
grove, where kind good-byes were said, and 
the girls rode forward once more with the 
sunflowers towering above them. It was 
darker now than in the morning, for the 
moon had not yet risen, and the roadway 
reminded one of a deep, dense wood. On 
and on they went until the moon rose 
higher and higher, and the whip-poor-wills 
uttered their half saucy, half mournful 
notes. 

Dorothy and Kate rode in advance while 
Maude and Grace were closely followed by 
Pudge, whose generous dinner, acting as 
an opiate, caused him to yawn wearily as 
they moved along. 

‘** Dorothy,’ said Grace in a half whisper, 
‘do you think it is quite safe here ?”’ 

‘Perfectly, child; there is not a hostile 
Indian within fifty miles, thanks to our 
brave General Crook; and white men 
never come to Fort Greeley without per- 
mission, or on business.”’ 

A little later, when Kate was mentally 
revolving a poem and Maude was quietly 
thinking of some letters she must write on 
the morrow, Grace again asked Dorothy if 
she thought it quite safe. 

‘*Come ride with me, dear,’’ said Dorothy. 
**1 do not know the meaning of the word 
fear. Kate, dear, trot back to Maude and 
let me take this gentle littke Grace under 
my wing.’’ 

As the little Grace was Dorothy’s senior 
by some three years, Kate laughingly as- 
sented and wheeled her horse into line near 
Maude. Even in the dim light Dorothy 
could see that her companion’s face was 
unusually pale, and in order to divert her 
she began a rattling fire of conversation 
about an opera party which had taken 
place the winter previous. 

‘*Think of it, Gracie—sixteen of us on 
horseback, actually riding thirty miles to 
Orla to see and hear ‘Boccaccio’! It was 
great fun. We had rubber capes on for 
the last fifteen miles, and you never saw a 
wetter party, but we joked and made merry, 
with the rain pouring down the backs of 
our necks and our eyes smarting from the 
drops. Lieutenant Oberlin, who is our 
basso profundo, roared out parts of the 
opera, Shally Dunlap lisped out a tenor, 
although we knew he was dying to be pro- 
fane, and dear, dainty Betty Butterfield 
croaked a dismal little croak. It was a 
delightful trip and not one of us took cold. 
Army people always seem to have special 
protective saints.”’ 

““Oh, Dolly, look!’’ exclaimed Grace, 
and Dorothy turned her head just in time 
to see a horseman coming close upon them 
from the path through the sunflowers on 
Grace’s left hand, while poor Grace reeled 
in her saddle and must have fallen but for 
the protecting arm of the intruder. 

**Oh, papa, you have frightened her into 
a faint.”’ 

*‘So it would seem,”’ responded the Major. 
““Come on, Doctor, our little pleasantry 
has turned out disastrously. Here, Perkins, 
take Sentinel. Fall back a little, girls, we 
will put her down here for a few moments ; 
now, daughter, for your smelling salts. 
The poor girl is exhausted.”’ 

Dorothy was the first to assist Grace, 
and soon Dr. Sedgwick, the only man in 
the garrison the girls regarded with awe, 
was bending over her administering some 
remedy which he discovered in his pocket. 

‘* She will be all right soon, Major. Miss 
Dorothy, you had better be close to her 
when she opens her eyes. We might be 
taken for highwaymen, and the young 
lady’s nerves are rather upset.’’ 

Grace was a long time in rallying, and it 
was at last deemed wise to send Perkins 
forward for the spring wagon, while the 
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party walked their restive horses about, 
awaiting its arrival. 

Two long hours before Perkins could re- 
turn with the wagon, and then poor Grace 
was lifted in carefully, with her head so 
weak and dizzy that she gladly rested it 
upon Dorothy’s shoulder. In due time all 
reached home in safety, where Grace, after 
a sound sleep, berated herself for her folly, 
and Shally Dunlap walked about with his 
head in the air because the young ladies 
had snubbed him. 

‘*Well, Miss Dorothy, so you run away 
from your friends, do you?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Butterfleld with his adopted and 
adapted English drawl. 

** Yes,’’ replied Dorothy calmly. 

“You doubtless found it the perfection 
of pleasure without gentlemen.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘ we did; and it 
was perfection until a man spoiled our fun 
by scaring Grace out of her senses.”’ 

“‘And the surgeon, did he help?” this 
in an injured tone. 

‘*Oh, he proved useful after the mischief 
was done,’’ responded Dorothy. 

‘*Papa,’’ said Dorothy the next evening 
after the visit to Mission Ledge, ‘ your 
madcap daughter is coming out in a new 
role.”’ 

“Bless me, how alarming! If there is 
anything on the earth, or the waters under 
it, which you bave not tried pray tell me 
what it is?’’ 

‘*Not if you scoff, dear.’’ 

**T will be as solemn as the sphinx.”’ 

‘Well, I have learned something.”’ 

** Nothing unusual about that, my dear.’’ 

‘*T have discovered something.’’ 

‘‘What is it? Have you made the im- 
portant discovery that you can command a 
regiment better than you can control the 
nerves of a frail woman?” 

‘*No, daddy darling, we both learned 
that long ago. I have found out that Celia 
Ostend was evidently ordained to be the 
wife of some good man.”’ 

‘* And you propose to assist or interfere 
in the fulfillment of Heaven’s decrees? 
You are growing audacious, girlie.”’ 

‘**No, you sarcastic old dear; I am just 
going to hurry up the decrees a little, papa. 
To give my meaning in plain words, I in- 
tend to be a matchmaker for once—just 
once.”’ 

The Major pretended to be overcome, 
and Dorothy was only saved from falling 
by clasping him tightly about the neck. 

‘“My dear, would you kindly mention 
your victim?’’ said he with a sigh, which 
contradicted the mischief in his handsome 
eyes. 

‘*Now, papa, don’t mock. Let me in- 
vite Celia here for a visit, and let me also 
choose my messenger to bear the invitation. 
Poor Celia was so sad yesterday; she is 
pining for society, and I wish you would 
send Dr. Sedgwick for her.’’ 

‘*Bless my heart, child, the Doctor is not 
a marrying man, he has told me so a dozen 
times. There is some story of his trying 
to get shot when he was out with Custer 
just after he buried his young wife and 
child.”’ 

‘*He shall be shot now, papa, and Cupid 
shall be marksman. Say yes, and let me 
send for Celia. I had a long chat with the 
Doctor coming home with poor Grace ; and, 
papa, if we should make those two people 
happy, I would order out the band, run up 
the American flag and shoot off my own 
ten-pounder.”’ 

“Young woman, who commands Fort 
Greeley, I should like to ask ?”’ 

‘*One Major Ashton, a brave man, some- 
times called ‘ Fighting Dick’; he has the 
dearest, kindest heart in the world, and his 
madcap daughter loves him through and 
through. Daddy darling, may I send for 
Celia?”’ 

“Yes, yes, poor, henpecked man that I 
am, I will send for you, and will pretend to 
the Doctor that he confers a special favor 
by going, but mark my words, Miss Doro- 
thy Ashton, if evil comes of this the sin is 
yours.”’ 

“All right, papa; it is only another hap- 
piness seed, and should it fall on stony 
ground we can wait.”’ 

Little dreamed the quiet surgeon of the 
fate in store for him as he dutifully per- 
formed the task assigned him. He did 
not return that night, but late on the follow- 
ing afternoon two people came prancing 
into camp, and Dorothy knew when she 
saw her friend’s bright face that the long 
ride over the prairie and through the sun- 
flower grove had been a happy one. 


* * * * * * * * * 


One year has passed. The stone once 
suggested for ‘‘Celia Ostend, spinster,’’ 
will never be erected. A woman with 
snow-white hair manages affairs at Mission 
Ledge, and only last week cards were 
issued for a wedding in the little chapel at 
Fort Greeley. The bride will be ‘Saint 
Celia’’ and the groom Thomas Upworth 
Sedgwick, U. S. A. 

‘Now, daddy darling,’’ said Dorothy, as 
she drew her father into her own room to 
see the wedding dress just sent on from 
New York, ‘“‘ what do you think of your 
bad child as a dispenser of happiness and 
a matchmaker ?’’ 

“*T think,’ said the Major as he stroked 
her silky hair, ‘that she is just the dearest 
girl in the wide world.”’ 


THE QUESTION OF ALLOWANCES 
By ANNIE R. RAMSEY 

E world waited many cen- 
turies for a Comenius to 
show it that “ we learn to 
do by doing,”’ and it has 
waited two more to let this 
golden rule of pedagogics 
filter through the minds of 
men and become a law of 
life. Even yet there are people who do not 
grasp its workings and have no idea that it 
can be lived practically and be made the 
spring of all our movements toward our 
children’s training. I shall not stop to 
speak of its minutiz—only of its action in 
one direction—that of the care of money. 








How few fathers and mothers are willing 

to trust their small, or even their grown 
children with a stated monthly sum, out of 
which is to be provided all the necessities 
of the wardrobe. This unwillingness is 
shown quite as much by the very rich as by 
the very poor, and men who open their 
purses generously for each childish demand 
—who think nothing of offering ten dollars 
toa child to have its tooth pulled, or twenty- 
five dollars for a term of perfect lessons, 
are sometimes the last to see the wisdom of 
giving half these sums regularly, each week 
or month, and exacting that it shall be 
spent wisely by the recipient. I say wisdom 
advisedly, for every man does his wife and 
daughters a grievous injustice when he de- 
nies them the wholesome lessons of self- 
control and economy. But to give these 
lessons he must never divorce the gift from 
the conditions—they should go hand in 
hand, under the inflexible rule that the sum, 
big or little, must cover such and such ex- 
»yenses. The lessons can never be learned 
if the child knows that money will be ad- 
vanced before it is due, or that ‘‘papa’”’ and 
‘“‘mamma’”’ are willing to make up defi- 
ciencies. I know no more delightful ex- 
perience than to spend one’s own money in 
one’s own way. It makes the old idea of 
pittances and “windfalls” seem poor in- 
deed, and on this score alone it is unjust 
to deprive a child of the ‘romance and 
variety of its own small income.”’ As to 
the wife’s right to an allowance there 
is much to be learned even in this country 
—the woman’s paradise though it be. 
Why do men think a woman never needs 
any money of her own? How would the 
lord of creation relish the situation if the 
tables were turned and he were dependent 
upon his wife for every sixpence—yes, 
and often had to render an account for 
the way he spent it?) Not long ago! was in 
the parlor of the house of a merchant 
prince, when the mistress of it said in reply 
to a proposal for a trip that would cost one 
dollar: ‘‘I will speak to Mr. —— about 
it.’ And though I smiled, I sadly con- 
trasted her condition with that of her cook, 
whose slim, but independent purse the 
millionaire’s wife might envy. 

Will you tell me if this woman did not 
do as much to earn her living as either cook 
or chambermaid? She bore the respon- 
sibility of the household ; she cared for the 
children with a service no money could 
have bought ; superintended their lessons, 
their morals and their manners; enter- 
tained friends, kept up social relations for 
the whole family and, in short, spent her life 
and her energies in making her husband’s 
success of value tohim. Did her board and 
clothes fill the measure of her just de- 
mands? Can you get cooks on that basis? 





HERE is a side of the subject which di- 
rectly benefits the man; few women 
are deliberately extravagant after the ed- 
ucation gained from managing their own 
dollars, knowing what each one will do, 
and how hard it is to make money. We 
hear condemnation of the extravagant wife 
when a man fails, but it might be more 
just to ask what the wife knew of her 
husband’s finances, or whether she were 
simply receiving, like a child, an unques- 
tioned bounty. 

If a woman has a certain sum given her 
regularly, and knows she must keep within 
it, she cannot be more extravagant this 
year than last, nor can she live and dress 
beyond her husband’s means unless. he is 
so weak as to give her more than he can 
afford. 

We do not need an Edward Bellamy to 
look backward from the serene heights of 
2000 A. D., to tell us that the time is coming 
when the moneyless wife of a rich man will 
be unworthy of our civilization—and peo- 
ple then will treat as a myth the story of 
the wife asking for a dollar and being met 
with: ‘“Why Mary, what can you want 
with a dollar—don’t you have all you need ?”’ 
In that happy day no woman will confess 
to another : ‘‘ My husband is generosity it- 
self—he spends everything I wish on the 
house and tries to give me all the pleasure 
he can—but, oh dear, I never can get any 
money for myself—any little sum for the 
many things the children and I need—with- 
out a positive fight.’’ Nor will be heard 
the answer, as too often now: ‘‘Oh, my 
husband is just the same, but I take it out 
of the market purse and put it down to 
‘sundries.’ He never knows, or if he does 


notice and scold I have the things anyhow.”’ 
Fine training in honor, this! 
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THE DAUGHTER OF ANDREW JOHNSON 
By M. V. Moore 


HEN, then, will you marry 
me?” 

It was the hundredth time 
of asking, and the first time 
of showing impatience. 

“‘T will marry you, sir, 
when youare elected judge!”’ 

The young man’s eyes 
flashed sharply. 

‘** And I,’’ he retorted, ‘‘ will have you 
when your father is elected Governor of 
Tennessee !”’ 

‘** A Rowland for an Oliver!’’ The speak- 
ers were David T. Patterson, a clever young 
Democratic lawyer of Tennessee, and 
Martha Johnson, eldest daughter and child 
of Andrew Johnson, who was at that time 
the YY hopeless candidate of his 
party for the Governorship of his State. 
The time was the night before the election, 
and the place the parlor of the Johnson 
homestead at Greenville, Tennessee. 

Whether both these young people had 
private knowledge of the Democratic vic- 
tory which was to sweep their State on the 
morrow, or whether they were merely 
amusing themselves with ‘lovers’ perju- 
ries’’ for Jove’s and their own amusement, 
cannot be known, as the wedding day was 
settled for them by the result of the elec- 
tion, and their marriage was solemnized at 
their Greenville home on the thirteenth of 
December, 1856, David T. Patterson hav- 
ing been elected judge with the same una- 
nimity, and on the same ticket with his 
future father-in- 
law. 

Before her mar- 
riage Miss Johnson 
had passed much 
time in Washing- 
ton. During her 
father’s service at 
the capital as mem- 
ber of Congress, 
she was placed at 
school at George- 
town, where she 
was near enough to 
be with him con- 
stantly, and from 
which place she 
made frequent 
visits to the White 
House, where she 
was a great favorite 
of President Polk. 

In her girlhood 
Miss Fs yong was 
regarded as a great 
beauty, and Judge 
Patterson received 
the warmest con- 
puaion on his marriage to the clever, 

eautiful girl. 

After their marriage the young couple 
lived at Greenville until 1862, through the 
first shocks of the war. Then, as the strife 
about their home was so fierce, it was 
deemed advisable that Mrs. Patterson 
should join her father’s family at Nash- 
ville, Andrew Johnson’s official home as 
Military Governor of Tennessee, to which 
President Lincoln had appointed him in 
recognition of his loyalty to the Union. 
Here the family remained almost continu- 
ously, until Johnson’s removal to Wash- 
ington upon his election to the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

After the death of Mr. Lincoln in 1865, 
when it became suddenly and unexpectedly 
necessary for the Johnson family to occupy 
the White House, it was a mooted question 
as to who should or who could properly dis- 
charge the duties incumbent upon the 
“mistress.” The wife of the President 
had neither desire, inclination nor strength 
sufficient to appear in society, and she 
withdrew from all its general demands on 
the plea of ill-health. 

Mrs. Johnson had two daughters just at 
the prime of life, and at a period when 
most women desire to impress themselves 
upon the world, if they care at all for so- 
ciety. One of these daughters was Mrs. 
Stover, wife of a plain, East Tennessee 
farmer, and the other was the subject of 
this sketch, Mrs. Patterson. Neither of 
these ladies cared at all for social relations 
or distinctions, each preferring the quiet of 
family and home life to the exacting de- 
mands and empty honors of their necessary 
position at the head of the social life of the 
nation’s capital, especially at such a time 
as witnessed their summoning. Mrs. 
Stover, however, being both unable and 
unwilling to preside, the duties of the mis- 
tress of the White House fell upon Mrs. 
Patterson. How well and how faithfully 
she met the obligations imposed upon her 
the history of the times tells well. Among 
the many good things which may be said of 
her one is that she retired from the posi- 
tion leaving fewer enmities, jealousies and 
criticisms than would have been possible 
to any one else returning to private life 
from such exalted station, when the entrée 
thereto had been with so little previous 
social training. 

When she First took the reins of govern- 
ment of the White House into her hands 
Mrs. Patterson is quoted as saying: ‘‘ We 
are plain people from the mountains of 
Tennessee called here for a short time bya 
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TWO FACES SELDOM SEEN 


The Daughter of a President, and the Widow of a Soldier 


nationalcalamity. I trust thattoo much will 
not be expected of us.’ Whether expecta- 
tions were great or small, having made 
her excuses she cared little, and pro- 
ceeded to do what she felt it her duty 
todo. Her invalid mother and her two 
young children occupied what time she 
could spare from her housekeeping and so- 
cial duties. The White House was in a 
deplorable condition of dirt and general 
disorder, owing to its frequent, and often 
unavoidable ill-treatment during the war. 
Carpets and furniture had alike been de- 
stroyed by muddy boots and careless treat- 
ment, while every room was pillaged of 
its ornaments. One of Mrs. Patterson’s 
first duties was to restore the house to its 
orderly and proper condition. The con- 
servatories were restocked, and then Mrs. 
Patterson made herself unique and famous 
in one special particular: she was not only 
the first, but the only mistress of the White 
House who opened the parlors and con- 
servatories to the continuous inspection of 
the public, regardless of days. 

It is doubtful if there is in America an- 
other woman who has trod in so many 
paths of fame and fortune and personal 
grief combined—one who is approaching 
the grave under the chastening influences of 
so many real heart sorrows. She is the last 
survivor of the im- 
mediate family of 
President Andrew 
Johnson. Of Mr. 
Johnson’s ancestry 
and other near kin- 
ships but very little 
is known. He 
had three sons and 
two daughters 
born to him in 
marriage. Four of 
these children 
have, sad to say, 
already filled un- 
timely graves, and 
all without living 
issue, although two 
of them had been 
married. The sur- 
vivor, Mrs. Patter- 
son herself, has but 
recently passed 
through two new 
seasons of bereave- 
ment: one in the 
death of her hus- 
band; the other in 
the doubly distressing death of her only 
daughter—a beautiful and accomplished 
young woman, who died not long ago of a 
throat trouble in the far-away foot-hills of 
California, whither she had gone in the 
hope of obtaining relief or recovery in the 
balmy clime of the Pacific. This lovely 
woman left a beautiful little daughter, who 
is now the solace and companion of her 
stricken grandparent. 

Alone with this little child and its father, 
Mr. Landstreet, a Baltimorean, and a ser- 
vant woman, Mrs. Patterson now occupies 
the old Andrew Johnson mansion in Green- 
ville, Tennessee, where she was born sixty 
odd years ago, and which she took as her 
share of her father’s estate, purchasing 
also from the estate the furniture, pictures 
and extensive library of the mansion. 

Mrs. Patterson’s only son is married, but 
is childless. 

Mrs. Patterson lives a life of almost 
complete retirement, caring little for visit- 
ors and still less for visiting. She takes 
little or no interest in the political fortunes 
of the present day. In religion she is a 
Presbyterian. 

Among the many cherished souvenirs of 
the past which Mrs. Patterson has in her 
parlors in Greenville is a massive and 
costly set of silver, presented to her father 
in token of his services to the Union, from 
the loyal citizens of Tennessee, while 
Andrew Johnson was Military Governor of 
the State. 

Another rare and beautiful souvenir of 
her father’s career is a richly-bound volume 
of testimonials, presented by New York 
City officials. She has no souvenirs of her 
life at the White House, nor does she delight 
in discussing that chapter in her history. 

Pictures of her father, both in oil paint- 
ings and in photographs, showing him at 
various periods of life—adorn the walls of 
her rooms. The home of to-day contains 
the little parlor where the marriage cere- 
mony was performed. Visitors are ordi- 
narily received by Mrs. Patterson in her 
sitting-room, where a high screen of quaint 
and unique Japanese work stands before the 
little window, shutting out the street view. 
Here in her loneliness, day after day, sits 
this historic woman. Although time and 
fate have dealt harshly with her, they have 
not seriously marred the lines of comeli- 
ness and grace in her face. 

Beneath the masses of dark, iron-gray 
hair that, in plain and simple old-time 
coiffure, cover the generous brow above, 
there are still seen the sweet, patient, be- 
nign and handsome features. 


THE WIDOW OF STONEWALL JACKSON 
By MRS. JEFFERSON DAVIS 


O character is so difficult to de- 
pict as that of a lady; it can be 
described only by negations, 
and even these do not convey 
the charm and beauty which 

4 positive virtues impress upon 
us. This thought has been sug- 
gested to me by the request for 

asketch of Mrs. Ssenemell locieak. Out- 
side the limits of the States in which she has 
lived little more has been known of her per- 
sonally than that she was infinitely dear to 
her heroic husband, and that she bore him 

a little daughter, who sat on his bed, coo- 

ing and smiling, ‘‘all unknowing,’’ while 
he was slowly entering into the rest pre- 
pared for him. 

Mary Anna Morrison—this was Mrs. 
Jackson’s maiden name—was the daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. R. H. Morrison, a Presby- 
terian minister, and the first president of 
Davidson College, North Carolina, which 
he founded, and which still remains as his 
living memorial. Dr. Morrison graduated 
from the University of North Carolina in 
1818 with President 
Polk and many 
other prominent 
men. Mrs. Mor- 
rison was one of 
six daughters of 
General Joseph 
Graham, of Revo- 
lutionary fame, 
and the sister of 
the Hon. W. A. 
Graham, who was 
successively Gov- 
ernor of North 
Carolina, United 
States Senator and 
Secretary of the 
Navy under Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 
Mary Anna was 
one of ten children 
born to the couple. 
Dr. Morrison, on 
account of his 
large family, re- 
moved to a quiet 
country home near 
toseveral churches, 
at which he offici- 
ated for his neigh- 
bors as occasion demanded. The society 
about their home was of exceptional re- 
finement, and the associations of the family 
were with the best people. 

In due course of time the girls married 
Southerners who afterward became—or 
then were—men of mark, such as General 
D. H. Hill, General Rufus Barringer, 
Judge A. C. Avery and I. E. Brown. In 
1853 Anna, with Eugénie, her youngest 
sister, made a visit to their eldest sister, 
Mrs. D. H. Hill, at Lexington, Va., es- 
corted thither by one of her father’s friends. 
General—then Major—Jackson was at that 
time engaged to Miss Elinor Junkin, to 
whom he was soon to be married. He 
was a frequent visitor to General Hill’s 
house, and became so friendly with the 
cheery little country girls that he rendered 
them every social attention in his power. 
Major Jackson left Lexington for rest in 
the summer vacation, but in August sud- 
denly returned and spent the evening with 
his young friends, listening to their songs 
and parrying their teasing questions. In 
the morning they learned that he had mar- 
ried and gone on a bridal tour that day, so 
shy and reticent was the grave young Major, 
even to his intimates. After the marriage 
of her sister, Eugénie, to Mr.—afterward 
General—Rufus Barringer, Anna remained 
at home for three years. 

In the interim Major Jackson lost his 
young wife, his health failed, and he went 
abroad to recuperate. After making an 
extended tour he returned, and wrote to 
Anna in such ardent fashion that every one 
but the object of his affection suspected 
his state of mind. Soon after he followed 
his letter, and on the 16th of July, 1857, 
they were quietly married from her father’s 
home. The young couple set out upon an 
extended Northern tour, returning only in 
time for the session of the Military Institute, 
where the Major’s duty lay. Major Jack- 
son soon established himself in his own 
house, and his young wife, in the privacy 
of their home, pursued the busy tenor of a 
Southern woman’s way. Before the ex- 
siration of a year a little daughter was 
Sore to the young couple, which was not 
long spared to them. Their lives seem to 
have flowed on unruffled by domestic dis- 
sonance. Her husband’s letters call her 
his ‘‘gentle dove’’ and his ‘‘sunshine,”’ 
and she gives, in the life of her husband, 
which she published a little over nine years 
ago, a on | picture of her sitting, at his 
request, and singing ‘‘ Dixie,’’ so that he 
could learn the air. After four years had 
passed the dread realities of war broke 
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MRS. JACKSON 


over the young people. Major Jackson 
was summoned to take the cadets from the 
Virginia Military Institute to Richmond for 
occasional service. This first military duty 
was followed by his offering himself to the 
Army of Virginia. After a short time he 
went into the regular Confederate service, 
and then the young wife was sent to her 
father, as it was too lonely for her to re- 
main in Lexington. 

Here practically ended her married life, 
save for a few happy weeks at Winchester 
in the earlier part of her husband’s service, 
and an occasional visit to his camp. These, 
and the loving letters he wrote to her, 
were all that was left of her domestic joy. 
She does not seem to have lost heart, how- 
ever, but looked forward patiently and 
prayerfully to a happy ending of her many 
trials and deprivations. 

When, in 1862, little Julia was born Mrs. 
qacteon met, alone and uncomplainingly, 

er illness. The baby was five months old 
before there was a lull in the fierce strife 
in which General Jackson was so powerful 
a motor, which allowed the young wife to 
take the child to its father, and she, with 
the infant and a nurse, went to find him in 
the field. After jolting over miles of new- 
made road Mrs. Jackson at length found 
shelter and the comfort of her husband’s 
companionship ; but this indulgence lasted 
only a little over nine days. The dreadful 
call to arms was issued to confront General 
Hooker’s advancing army, and the non- 
combatants were ordered on to Richmond. 
General Jackson hurried fasting to the 
field, after a hasty 
farewell, express- 
ing the hope that 
he might find time 
to return to bid his 
dear ones a loving 
Godspeed ; but this 
privilege was not 
to be granted. 
Time passed, and 
the roar of battle 
shook the house to 
its foundations, and 
Mrs. Jackson was 
forced to leave the 
scene of her happy 
reunion while a 
procession of lit- 
ters, bearing the 
wounded, was be- 
ing brought into the 
yard for medical at- 
tendance. Haunt- 
ed by the memory 
of carnage and 
death the poor 
young wife, with a 
child’s faith and a 
woman’s anguish, 
left her treasure on 
the battle-field. Then came the death 
wound, and after nearly a week’s unavoid- 
able detention Mrs. Jackson reached her 
husband’s deathbed. Spent with the an- 
guish of his wounds he lay dying, too near 
the silence of the grave to do more than 
murmur to his wife: ‘‘Speak louder, I 
want to hear all you say,’’ and feebly to 
caress his baby with a whispered: ‘‘My 
sweet one, my treasure,’’ while the in- 
nocent smiled in his dying face. Then 
was the heartbroken wife and mother 
given strength to minister to both these 
objects of her love. From her firm lips 
the dying hero learned that the gates of 
Heaven were ajar for his entrance. Con- 
trolling her bitter grief she sang for him 
the sacred songs on which his faintin 
spirit soared upward to its rest. When all 
was over, and she had followed him to his 
grave, she again sought her father’s roof, 
and there hid her bowed head among her 
own people, to live only for her baby. In 
strict retirement the young widow hus- 
banded her means until her daughter was 
grown a pretty, graceful young woman, 
and then, to promote her child’s happiness, 
the mother emerged from the privacy in 
which she had lived since her husband’s 
death, and visited both the Southern and 
Northern States. In the course of time 
Julia became engaged to a young Virginian, 
Mr. Christian, of Richmond, and a few 
months later was married to him. Shortly 
after their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
removed to California, whither Mrs. Jack- 
son accompanied them. They returned a 
short time later to Charlotte, N. C., where 
they took a house and lived together. 
Now, however, the widow’s next trial was 
imminent. Mrs. Christian was attacked by 
a prostrating fever and succumbed after 
bearing her illness with great fortitude. 
She died in her twenty-seventh year. 

Mrs. Jackson for a time was stunned and 
inconsolable. Eventually she occupied her- 
self by writing a biography of her husband. 
When the book was finished she came to 
New York, and, having secured a publisher 
without difficulty, gave the tragic and ten- 
der history of her hero’s life to the world. 

Then, for the first time, the writer saw 
her and was much impressed by her cheer- 
ful and simple personality. The most im- 
pressive thing about her was her spirit of 
resignation and contentment ; in fact, I left 
her with the feeling expressed at the outset 
of this sketch—that the most difficult of all 
tasks is to depict a lady in private life ; her 
influence is powerful, but so gently exer- 
cised that one does not confess it. 
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THE LOWLIEST FLOWER 
By MADELINE S. BRIDGES 


AY, not too low! 
Pale, tender flower, half hidden in the 
grass ; 
The sun and dew, and kindly winds that blow 
Will find you as they pass. 


Nay, not too low! 
Pure, humble life, whose wayside graces meet 
Few friendly eyes. God’s watchful angels 
know 
How fair you are—how sweet ! 


-e- 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF AUTHORS 


By JOHN HABBERTON 


pee HEN I was asked to 
Boot. Sose%® write about the relig- 
ee eoeoececees:-4 ious beliefs of authors 
7 I was obliged to con- 
A fess that I never had 
b thought authors’ re- 
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ligious views differed 
from those of other 
people of average in- 
telligence ; but upon 
looking into the question a little closer, I 
found, to my astonishment, that many per- 
sons were of the impression that authors as 
a class were irreligious. It then seemed to 
me that something should be said on the 
subject. 





FiRs! it is necessary to insist that the en- 

tire body of authors does not differ, 
mentally or morally, from other men whose 
work it is to transform any kind of raw 
material into expressions of ideas. Like 
painters and sculptors, blacksmiths and car- 
penters, their abilities vary; some are 
artists, others artisans, mechanics or mere 
experimenters, but their sole business is to 
express ideas in words. The greater the 
idea, provided it be original, as few ideas 
are, the greater the man, if he express it 
well. But, as every general reader knows, 
few authors profess originality of thought ; 
newness or improvement of treatment is 
their principal purpose. The man who 
writes a sermon Is as truly an author as the 
poet, historian or novelist; but that his 
work is published viva voce from the pulpit 
does not save him from suspicion, mel per- 
haps, a trial for heresy, if he announce an 
absolutely new idea, It is his duty and 
purpose to present more clearly or attract- 
ively some ideas which have been the ba- 
sis of millions of other sermons ; he merely 
gives old ideas new expression in words. 
The word of all authors is technically like 
his, so if the preacher be not suspected of 
irreligion, why doubt other authors ? 





S to authors out of the pulpit I can say, 
from large acquaintance with them, 
that they are quite as generally and consist- 
ently religious as any other men. Why 
shouldn’t they be? Does any one seriously 
believe that there is anything in the mere 
act of writing that can make the immortal 
eo of man irreverent, and doubting, and 
ylind? Probably a full half of all the 
authors of whom American readers know 
anything are novelists ; among these are too 
many who are mere panderers to the selfish 
and unclean, but compared with the general 
throng their number is very small. The 
average novel is the average person’s hand- 
book of manners and morals, and novels of 
avowed or implied irreligious tendency are 
so few that each is detected and soundly 
belabored by other literary men, called 
reviewers. Toauthors—novelists—does the 
reading public owe the strongest and most 
popular impersonations of the doubting 
soul whose way is made clear, and who in 
the meantime is true to the principles of 
life taught by the Founder of Christianity. 
The most popular of American novelists has 
long been—not some brilliant analyst, some 
lurid romancer who has rushed in where 
angels fear to tread—but Mr. E. P. Roe, a 
man of strong mind and sincere religious 
faith and life, who was not only satisfied, 
but proud to ignore highly artistic work 
which he might have done, and to write 
simple religious truths in a manner which 
the simplest reader could comprehend. As 
to women who are novelists, the many with 
whom I have the pleasure of claiming ac- 
quaintanceship are quite as generally mem- 
bers of churches, in proportion to their 
number, as any other class of their sex. 
Indeed, it is inevitable that a sub-profes- 
sion, like that of story-writing, which com- 
pels constant study of human nature as it is 
or as it ought to be, can help keeping 
the student in contemplation of the Higher 
Power which controls the plans and lives of 
men and women. Pagan authors were 
reverent in the presence of the gods or of 
fate, as they variously called the influence 
which they all recognized, and authors of 
the present day are quite as true to the 
Power to which all believers appeal when 
their own strength is insufficient. That not 
many ef them write stories distinctively re- 
ligious is true; on the other hand, how 
would we have the enormous mass of re- 
ligious literature of the day—greater in bulk 
now than ever before—but for authors, for 
mea and women who have something to 
say and the impulse and ability to put it 
into print? 





T= religious literature of the United 
States has reached a volume which as- 
tonishes even those who know it most 
familiarly. Religious magazines and week- 
lies equal the secular periodicals of the 
same periods in number, and among the 
contributors are many whose names are 
well known to general readers. 
Perhaps the current suspicion as to irre- 
ligion among authors is traceable to a few 
books, by prominent writers, that have ex- 
pressed opinions contrary to those held by 
many church members regarding the age 
of the world, the method of creation, and 
the “six days’’ of Genesis, as well as sub- 
iects more closely approaching the formula 
of the Christian faith. Again, though, it 
must be said that the principal offenders in 
this respect have been devoutly religious 
members of different communions, and that 
secular writers, who followed where these 
led, have had exemplars whom many 
churches still hold in respect. Darwin, 
against whom nearly all churches have 
hurled bolts of wrath, was always a deeply 
reverent man, and lived according to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, although right living is 
hundreds of times harder than believing 
right. ‘Thomas Paine, a million times called 
an infidel, was certainly not a church-goer, 
ret in the town in which I live, and in which 
e lived for years, he used on Sunday after- 
noons to call people together in a grove 
and earnestly urge them to follow the in- 
iunctions of Jesus—preach ‘“‘lay’’ sermons 
not at all unlike many which the most 
orthodox preachers find necessary to-day. 
All men who think much also wonder, and 
while wondering, most men doubt more or 
less, but if occasional doubt were irreligious, 
who would be worthy to cast the first stone 
at the many writers who have criticised, not 
religion, but such features of the churches 
as are wholly the handiwork of man ? 








ASSING from reason to facts, I must 
insist that so far as my own acquaint- 
ance extends in the literary fraternity, 
authors are quite as religious as any other 
class. As my knowledge of them has come 
as much through accident as through per- 
sonal selection, | must believe that there is 
no better nor purer set of men and women. 
I know exceptions, but it should be unnec- 
essary to say this of any profession or class. 
The popular impression may date back to 
the time when much was written about 
‘* Bohemian ’”’ writers, but the ‘‘ Bohemians’’ 
never were numerous in this city, the liter- 
ary centre of the country, and among them 
were almost no authors who could write 
well enough to secure publishers. Authors, 
as a body, are intelligent, respectable men 
and women, who abhor peculiarities or 
notoriety, and who like to ‘‘ drop the shop”’ 
and live in harmony with their neighbors, 
doing whatever reputable people do. They 
go to church quite as generally as those 
among whom they live, worship in appar- 
ently the same manner, divide according to 
their denominational preferences, or attend 
such services as seem to them most bene- 
ficial. They contribute freely to the support 
of churches, send their children to Sunday- 
school, and in all other ways conduct them- 
selves like ordinary human beings, as they 
are, and nota special social class, which they 
are not or never were. The use of names 
in an article like this would be offensive to 
the owners, and invidious beside, for I 
could give a long list of them which would 
robably not include a fourth of those who, 
in New York alone, show all outward sem- 
blance of being as religious as their fellows. 
It cannot be denied, on the other hand, 
that many may be classed among the care- 
less and unbelieving, but their faults and 
weaknesses are those of human nature, and 
not at all peculiar to authorship. 





| WILL go farther, and say that I know of 
no other class nor profession in which 
religion, such as there is, is less a matter of 
form or custom, or in which it is more based 
upon intelligence, sincerity and the desire 
to live better and more useful lives. Few 
men of any class but the ‘“experience’’ 
cranks are given to talking of their inner 
life; but even were authors to unbosom 
themselves to the world on this subject, their 
talk would not convince any one. Every 
one, from pastors down, judges men’s 
religion by their lives, and it would be im- 
ssible, by this method, to bring an 
indictment for irreligion against American 
authors. The creed of some individual 
writer may not meet the views of some 
individual critic, but classes are not to be 
judged in that way. ‘The tree is known 
by its fruit.” Men and women whose daily 
life at home, in business and in the social 
circle, according to the principles which have 
made them and their neighbors alike in 
manners and morals, should be credited 
with springs of action equally good. When 
exceptions are specially noted, it is merely 
because the authors, through their profes- 
sion, have attained to a publicity which at- 
tracts attention—a publicity extremely dis- 
tasteful, by-the-way, to the best as well as 
to the worst of them. 

In short, there are not in authorship, any 
more than in banking or blacksmithing, 
any associations or tendencies which should 
make its members less religious than other 
people, and they are not. The vagaries of 
a few romancers are the cause of all doubts 
on the subject. 
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GIRLHOOD 

By AMELIA E. BARR 

AN exquisite incompleteness ; 
The theme of a song unset; 

The weft in the shuttle of life ; 
The bud with the dew still wet; 
The dawn of a day uncertain ; 
The delicate bloom of fruit; 


A plant with some leaves unfolded ; 
The rest asleep at the root. 


HEARTBURNS OF MODERN SOCIETY 
By FELICIA HOLT 


Bess, HE young girl begins 


P'r.oececcoces to feel the heartburns 
P ¢ $ @ of modern society 
~ 3 3 & before she has left 
2 § $ * school. A school- 
2 ; Y mate has finer clothes 
& Seanmeeenedl g or comes to school in 
Sg er” the family carriage, 
<s 4 


: while she has to walk. 
One goes to the 
opera, to which the parents of the other 
cannot afford to take her. The chagrin of 
the poorer girl is not because she greatly 
desires these things, but rather because 
their enjoyment by the other gives that 
other a certain superiority of position. 
The constitution of human nature is such 
that the keenest pangs are not those of 
want, but those which arise from seeing 
another possessing what we cannot have. 

Later on, the young girl, having !eft 
school, is made wretched through the 
greater attentions paid, or supposed to be 
paid to a rival. She broods on this and 
necessarily magnifies it to herself. The 
mistake we all make is in the point of view. 
Of an acquaintance of one hundred persons 
perhaps ten have a superior position to 
one’s self and ninety an inferior ; but we are 
sure to fix our attention upon the ten rather 
than upon the ninety. We will compare 
our lot with those who are a little higher up 
the ladder, and the result is discontent. A 
similar comparison with the greater number 
who are lower down would give us content. 

Society is insincere; its purpose is to 
flatter and at the same time to annoy. It 
says one thing to the ear and another to 
the sense. 

‘**T went to the fancy ball as one of Cin- 
derella’s ugly sisters; I wore a false nose 
and had such fun!”’ 

**Oh, how capital! I know you must 
have done the part well, dear. But why 
wear a false nose?”’ 

A little exaggerated, perhaps, but true to 
human nature in principle. 

Am I too hard? Look around you— 
study your acquaintances. I won’t say 
friends, for we do not expect to find many 
who deserve that sacred name among the 
giddy throng who make up modern society. 
Listen to any conversation you please and 
you will find it to consist of a dissertation 
on the frailties and shortcomings of the 
talker’s and listener’s dearest friends (?). 
If the subject is a woman it is her gown 
and complexion that receive their share of 
criticism; if a man, his manners. The 
door is scarcely closed upon a visitor before 
the company he has left fall upon him or 
her, tooth and nail. The country fellow 
who was asked why he always stayed last 
replied : ‘‘I would not be the first to go for 
anything, nor would you if you knew how 
they talked about you after you leave.”’ 

It may seem an outrageous doctrine to 
preach, but it is an undeniable fact that the 
sooner we give up expecting sincerity in 
the world the less disappointments we will 
meet with, for truth is not a welcomed 
guest in society, and in that atmosphere we 
must learn to conceal our feelings. The mad 
bull with which Mrs. Pipchin threatened 
Little Paul Dombey is ever ready to gore us 
if we ask the most innocent questions. If 


-we would be successful we must learn to 


dissimulate ; we must never be weary, never 
sad or never too serious, for the world de- 
sires to be amused, and the innocent who 
wears her heart upon her sleeve soon proves 
such a feast for the daws that she repents 
of her folly. And having learned to be 
other than ourselves, we must remember 
that every one is playing the same game, 
and that it is scarcely worth the candle to 
fret unduly when one seems nearer the 
winning-post than ourselves. Let us real- 
ize that the woman in society “ never is but 
always to be blest.’’ The attainment of 
each goal is merely the vantage-ground 
from which she looks forward yearningly 
to the next. Mrs. A aspires to the position 
of Mrs. B ; she reaches it and immediately 
discovers Mrs. C a little farther on; she 
is relatively in the same state of unrest as 
before, and having ceased to think of Mrs. B 
entirely, makes herself miserable by think- 
ing of Mrs. C. A repetition of the same 
process brings the aspirant up to Mrs. C’s 
position, only to show her Mrs. D a couple 
of rungs higher up. Hence, everything is 
uncertain ; no woman feels entirely sure of 
her grade in the social scale. She is al- 
ways on the lookout for slights where prob- 
ably none are intended. You may cry out 
all you like against it; every man and 
every woman knows the truth of what I 
write ; the struggle for precedence begins 
at court and ends in the kitchen. To this 
end, and to answer this unworthy curiosity, 


reporters are constantly at work to fill the 
demand for news. We read with indigna- 
tion and chagrin that our dearest friend has 
‘‘entertained elegantly,’’ and reflect that 
we had no card while some of the merest 
strangers were her honored guests ; we men- 
tally determine to leave her out on the first 
opportunity, and from that moment cool- 
ness and restraint tincture our manners. 
The more honest of us enter the lists with 
a certain shame-facedness, but we soon 
warm up to our work, and ere long we can 
give as well as take slights. The bell rings, 
the curtain goes up and every actor takes 
his or her place. Society is at home; we 
are not very sure of our parts, but one rule 
we hold to—let no one get ahead of us ; we 
are as good as some and better than most ; 
therefore it behooves us to play with skill, 
that the heartburns may not - our portion, 
as they undoubtedly will be if we relax our 
ee for a moment, for it is like a great 
caldron—this modern society of ours. 

In mercy’s name, reflect on the sufferings 
of those who, while they are refined and 
intelligent, have not the necessary qualifica- 
tions to shine. When small talk and com- 
pliments are required they must be quite 
silent or retire, for there is no place in Fash- 
ion’s hall for the thinker ; it is only ‘‘words, 
words’’ that great autocrat demands, and 
they must be of the lightest kind. 

For those of us who have reached the 
sober side of life this is as well, but I must 
deplore the condition of society for the sake 
of those who come after us. Our children, 
near and dear, we train to be loving and 

enerous ; in the nursery we give them the 
ideas of self-abnegation ; but when we usher 
them into society we practically bid them 
be false to all our early teaching. Epictetus 
tells us: ‘‘Always remember, then, and 
have it in mind, that a better man has the 
advantage of a worse, in that direction in 
which he is better, and you will never have 
any indignation.”’ I am well aware that 
the philosopher is now out of fashion, but 
he gives us a great truth; he gives us in 
the above sentiment good advice ; he bids 
us live for higher things, to set our faces in 
a right direction. If we attain to the pinna- 
cle of fashion are we saved from the ills of 
life? In the race we are constantly out- 
stripped by the unworthy; then why per- 
sist? We are in constant danger of being 
eclipsed by some more brilliant star, shine 
we ever so brightly. It is true one cannot 
reform this evil, but one can do his or her 

art. We live not alone unto ourselves, 

ut unto our neighbors, blessing or cursing 
each one that we meet. Thackeray says it 
is reserved for women to give the bitterest 
and cruelest stings—that they alone can 
shoot an arrow w.iose poisoned barb will 
rankle even unto death. Shall we not, 
then, as women, rise and prove ourselves 
worthy of better things? Surely there is 
something higher and nobler than outdoing 
one another or making a fellow-creature 
wretchedly uncomfortable. Many other- 
wise good women make society intolerable 
by persistently snubbing every woman of 
whom they may not happen to approve as 
members of their ‘‘set,”’ forgetting entirely 
that their set is composed of atoms utterly 
insignificant, except that they bear fashion’s 
seal. Surely it is but a paltry ambition to 
desire to be the best-dressed person, the 
best dancer or the greatest flirt in society ; 
and yet how many there are, and will be, 
who endure much suffering for these dis- 
tinctions, and by their conduct increase the 
heartburns of modern society. 


See 


THE NEW STRAUSS WALTZES 


N the next issue 
of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL, the 
October number, 
there will be printed, 
in their entirety, a 
new set of oes 
composed especially 
for the JOURNAL by 
Eduard Strauss, the 
famous waltz-com- 
poser, and conduct- 
or of the Court balls 
of the Emperor and 
Empress of Austria at Vienna. The set 
comprises four distinct waltzes, and is pro- 
nounced by competent musical critics to be 
the most tuneful dance-music composition 
ever written by Strauss. The composer 
has entitled them ‘‘The Dancing Waves 
Waltzes,’’ and they will be found to be full 
of that sparkling rhythm and grace which 
have made the name of Strauss famous. 
These waltzes are entirely new and have 
never been played in public save, by 
special consent, before the Royal Court 
of Austria at a private concert. The ren- 
dering upon this occasion was so suc- 
cessful that the waltzes received four en- 
cores from the Royal audience, and the 
composition finally served as the music for 
the opening waltz of the Royal ball. These 
waltzes, as in the case of all the musical 
compositions which appear in the JOURNAL, 
are exclusively printed in this magazine, 
and cannot be obtained in any other form. 
The JourNAL series of musical composi- 
tions will be continued in subsequent issues 
during 1893 and 1894, and will, it is believed, 
meet with a continuation of the favor al- 
ready accorded the printed productions. 
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By William Dean Howells 


(With Illustration by Frank O. Small] 


[This story was commenced in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for December, 1892] 
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=| HY Nelie! Miss Saun- 

4+ ders! Is that you?” 
said Dickerson in 
a sense of surprise. 
‘‘Why, where in the 
world—well, this 
is something like 
‘Willy, we have 
missed you’; I’ve 
just come. What 
was the matter out there? Somebody try- 
ing to scare you? Well, there’s nothing 
to be afraid of now, anyway. How you do 
pant! But it becomes you. Yes, it does! 
You look now just like I’ve seen you all the 
time I’ve been gone! You didn’t answer 
any of my letters ; I don’t know as I could 
have expected any different. But I did 
hope—Nelie, it’s no use! I’ve got to 
speak out, and it’s now or never; maybe 
there won’t be another chance. Look 
here, my girl, I want you—I love you, 
Nic! and I always d sa 

He had got her hand, and he was 
drawing her toward him. She strug- 
gled to free herself, but he pulled her 
closer. 

Her heart swelled with a fury of 
grief for all she had suffered and lost 
through him. She thought of what 
her mother had said she ought to do 
if he ever spoke to her again; there 
came, without her agency almost, 
three swift, sharp, electrical blows 
from the hand she had freed; she saw 
him reeling backward with his hand 
at his face, and then she was stand- 
ing in her own room, looking at her 
ghost in the glass. 

Now if Mr. Ludlow knew he would 
surely despise her, and she wished 
she were dead indeed; not so much 
because she had boxed Dickerson’s 
ears as because she had done what 
obliged her to do it. 


XXXII 


it is hard for the young to under- 
stand that the world which seems 
to stop with their disaster is going on 
with smooth indifference, and that a 
little time will carry them so far from 
any fateful event that when they 
gather courage to face it they will 
find it curiously shrunken in the per- 
spective. Nothing really stops the 
world but death, and that only for the 
dead. If we live we must move on, 
we must change, we must outwear 
every motion, however poignant or 
deep. Cornelia’s shame failed to kill 
her; she woke the next morning 
with a self-loathing that seemed even 
greater than that of the night before, 
but it was actually less, and it yielded 
to the strong will which she brought 
to bear upon herself. She went to 
her work at the Synthesis as if noth- 
ing had happened, and she kept at it 
with a hard, mechanical faithfulness 
which she found the more possible, 
perhaps, because Charmian was not 
there for some reason, and she had 
not her sympathy, as well as her own 
weakness to manage. She surprised 
herself with the results of her pitiless 
industry, and realized for the first 
time the mysterious duality of being, 
in the power of the brain and the 
hand to toil while the heart aches. 
She was glad, she kept assuring 
herself, that she had put an end to all 
hope from Ludlow; she rejoiced bitterly 
that now, however she had disgraced her- 
self in her violent behavior, she had at least 
disgraced no one else. No one else could 
suffer through any claim upon her, or 
kindness for her, or had any right to feel 
ashamed of her or injured by her. But 
Cornelia was at the same time puzzled and 
perplexed with herself, and dismayed with 
the slightness of her hold upon impulses of 
hers which she thought she had overcome 
and bound forever. She made the discov- 
ery, which she was yet far too young to for- 
mulate, that she had a temperament to deal 
with that could at any time shake to ruins 
the character she had so carefully built 
upon it, and had so wholly mistaken for 
herself. In the midst of this dismay she 
made another discovery, and this was that 
perhaps even her temperament was not 
what she had believed it, but was still 
largely unknown to her. She had always 
known that she was quick and passionate, 
but she certainly had not supposed that she 
was capable of the meanness of wondering 
whether Mr. Ludlow would take her note 
as less final than she had meant it, and 
would posers seek some explanation of it. 
No girl that she ever heard or read of had 
ever fallen quite so low as to hope that; 
but was not she hoping just that? Perhaps 
she had even written those words with the 
tacit intention of calling him back! But 














this conjecture was the mere play of a mor- 
bid fancy, and weak as she was, Cornelia 
had the strength to forbid it and deny it. 

At the end of the afternoon she pretended 
that she ought to go and see what had hap- 
pened to Charmian, and on the way she 
had time to recognize her own hypocrisy, 
and to resolve that she would do penance 
for it by coming straight at the true reason 
of her errand. She was sent to Charmian 
in her studio, and she scarcely gave her a 
chance to explain that she had stayed at 
home on account of a cold, and had written 
a note for Cornelia to come to dinner with 
her, which she would find when she got 
back. 

Cornelia said: ‘‘I want to tell you some- 
thing, Charmian, and I want you to tell me 
what you really think—whether I’ve done 
right or not.’’ 

Charmian’s eyes lightened. ‘‘ Wait a mo- 
ment!’’ She got a piece of the lightwood 
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“They had tea together in the restaurant of one of New York’s vast hotels” 


and put it on the fire which she had kindled 
on the hearth to keep the spring chill off, 
and went and turned Ludlow’s sketch of 
herself to the wall. ‘I know it’s about 
him.’”? Then she came and crouched on 
the tiger-skin at Cornelia’s feet, and clasped 
her hands around her knees, and fixed her 
averted face on the blazing pine. ‘‘ Now 
go on,” she said, as if she had arranged 
the pose to her perfect satisfaction. 

Cornelia went on: ‘It’s about him, and 
it’s about some one else, too,’’ and she had 
no pity on herself in telling Charmian all 
about that early, shabby affair with Dick- 
erson. 

‘“‘T knew it,’’ said Charmian, with a sigh 
of utter content, ‘I Zo/d you, the first time 
I saw you, that you had lived. Well; and 
has he—turned up ?”’ ; 

‘‘He has turned up—three times,’’ said 
Cornelia. 

Charmian shivered with enjoyment of 
the romantic situation. She reached a hand 
behind her and tried to clutch one of 
Cornelia’s, but had to get on without it. 
‘** And well, have they met?”’ 

‘No, they haven’t,” said Cornelia crossly, 
but not so much with Charmian as with 
the necessity she was now in of telling her 
about her last meeting with Ludlow. She 
began: ‘They almost did,” and when 
Charmian in the intensity of her interest 
could not keep from turning around to stare 
at her, Cornelia took hold of her head and 


turned her face toward the fire again. Then 
she went on to tell how it had all happened. 
She did not spare herself at any point, and 
she ended the story with the expression of 
her belief that she had deserved it all. 
‘*It wasn’t boxing that little wretch’s ears 
that was the disgrace ; it was having brought 
myself to where I Aad to box them.”’ 

“Yes, that was it,” sighed Charmian. 

** And I had to tell Aim that I could never 
care for him, because I couldn’t bear to 
tell him what a fool I had been.”’ 

‘**No, no; you never could do that !”’ 

** And I couldn’t bear to have him think 
I was better than I really was, or let him 
care for me unless I told him all about that 
miserable old affair.”’ 

**No, vou couldn’t, Cornelia,’’ said Char- 
mian solemnly. ‘‘ Some girls might ; most 
girls would. They would just consider it 
a flirtation, and not say anything about it, 
or not till after they were engaged, and 
then justlaugh. But you are different from 
other girls—you are so frue!/ Yes, you 
would have to tell it if it killed you; I can 
see that; and you couldn’t tell it, and you 
had to break his heart. Yes, you fadto!”’ 

**Oh, Charmian Maybough! How cruel 


you are!’’ Cornelia flung herself forward 
and cried; Charmian whirled around, and 
kneeling before her, threw her arms around 
her, in a pose of which she felt the perfec- 
tion, and kissed her tenderly. 





““Why didn’t you let me see how you 
were looking? How I have gone on——’”’ 

Cornelia pulled herself loose. ‘‘ Char- 
mian! Do you dare to mean that I want 
him to ever speak to me again—or look 
at me?’”’ 

‘*No, no— 

“Or that I’m sorry I did it?” 

‘No, it’s this cold that’s making me so 
stupid.”’ 

“‘If he were to come back again this in- 
stant I should have to tell him just the 
same, or else tell him about that—that— 
and you know I couldn't do that if I lived 
a thousand years.”’ 

Now she melted, indeed, and suffered 
Charmian to moan over her, and fortify her 
with all the reasons she had urged herself 
in various forms of repetition. Charmian 
showed her again how impossible every- 
thing that she had thought impossible was, 
and convinced her of every conviction. 
She made Cornelia’s tragedy her romance, 
and solemnly exulted in its fatality, while 
she lifted her in her struggle of conscience 
to a height from which, for the present at 
least, she could not have descended with- 
out a ruinous loss of self-respect. In the 
renunciation in which the worshiper con- 
firmed her saint, Ludlow and his rights and 
feelings were ignored, and Cornelia herself 
was offered nothing more substantial than 
the prospect that henceforth she and Char- 
mian could live for each other in a union 


that should be all principle on one side and 
all adoration on the other. 
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(CComnenin did not go to pass that week 

in Lent with Mrs. Westley. When 
she went, rather tardily, to withdraw her 
promise, she said that the time was now 
growing so short she must give every 
moment to the Synthesis. Mrs, Westley 
tacitly arranged to cancel some little plans 
she had made for her, and in the pity a cer- 
tain harassed air of the girl’s moved in her 
she accepted her excuses as valid, and said : 
**But I am afraid you are overworking 
at the Synthesis, Miss Saunders. Are you 
feeling quite well?’’ 

**Oh, perfectly,’’ Cornelia answered with 
a false buoyancy from which she visibl 
fell. She looked down and said: ‘‘I wish 
the work were twice as hard!”’ 

‘* Ah, you have come to that very soon,”’ 
said Mrs. Westley. They were both silent, 
till she added: ‘‘ How are you getting on 
with your picture of Miss Maybough?”’ 

‘Oh, ’'m not doing anything with that,” 
said Cornelia, and she stood up to go. 

‘* But you are going to exhibit it?’’ Mrs. 
Westley persisted. 

‘*No, I don’t know as I am. 
have to offer it first.’’ 

‘‘It would be sure to be accepted; Mr. 
Ludlow thinks it would.” 

“Oh, yes; I know,”’ said Cornelia, 
feeling herself get very red. ‘‘ But I 
guess I won’t offer it. Good-by.”’ 

Mrs. Westley kept the impression 
of something much more personal 
than artistic in Cornelia’s reference 
to her picture, and when she met 
Ludlow a few days after she asked 
him if he knew that Miss Saunders 
was not going to offer her picture to 
the Exhibition. He said simply that 
he did not know it. ‘‘Don’t you 
think she ought? I don’t think she’s 
looking very well of late; do you?”’ 

**] don’t know; isn’t she? I haven’t 
seen her,’’ he began; he added anx- 
iously : ‘‘ When did you see her?” 

‘““A few days ago. She came to 
say she could not take the time from 
the Synthesis to pay me that little 
visit. I’m afraid she’s working too 
hard. Of course she’s very ambi- 
tious, but I can’t understand her not 
wanting to show her picture there, 
and trying to sell it.’”’ 

Ludlow stooped and pulled the 
long ears of Mrs. Westley’s fashion- 
able dog on the rug at his feet. 

‘Have you any idea why she’s 
changed her mind?’”’ 

“*VYes,’’ said Ludlow. ‘I think it’s 
because I helped her with it.”’ 

‘Is she so independent? Or per- 
haps I am not quite discreet ih 

‘*Why not? You say she didn’t 
look well?”’ 

‘* She looked—worried.”’ 

He asked, as if it immediately fol- 
lowed, ‘‘Mrs. Westley, should you 
mind giving me a little advice about 
a matter—a very serious matter?” 

“Tf you won’t follow it.” 

‘*Do we ever ?”’ 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘How much use can a man be to 
a girl when he knows that he can’t 
be of the greatest ?”’ 

‘* None, if he is sure.’”’ 

‘“* He is perfectly sure.” 

‘He had better let her alone then. 
He had better not try.’’ 

“IT am going to try. But I thank 
you for your advice more than if I 
were going to take it.’’ 

They parted laughing; and Mrs. 
Westley was contented to be left 
with the mystery which she believed 
was no mystery to her. 

Ludlow went home and wrote to 
Cornelia : 

“Dear Miss SAUNDERS: I hear 
you are not going to try to get your picture 
into the Exhibition. I will not pretend not 
to understand why, and you would not wish 
me to; so I feel free to say that you are 
making a mistake. You ought to offer 
your picture ; I think it would be accepted, 
and you have no right to forego the chance 
it would give you, for the only reason you 
can have. I know that Mr. Wetmore would 
be glad to advise you about it; and | am 
sure you will believe that I have not asked 
him to do so. 

‘* Yours sincerely, 
‘““W. LuDLow.”’ 

Cornelia turned this letter in many lights, 
and tried to take it in many ways ; but in 
the end she could only take it in the right 
way, and she wrote back : 

“DEAR Mr. LupLow: I thank you very 
much for your letter, and I am going to do 
what you say. 

‘*Yours sincerely, 
**CORNELIA SAUNDERS.”’ 

“*P. S. I do appreciate your kindness 
very much.”’ 

She added this postscript after trying 
many times to write a reply that would seem 
less blunt and dry ; but she could not write 
anything at all between a letter that she felt 
was gushing, and this note which certainly 
could not be called so; she thought the 
postscript did not help it, but she let it go. 

As soon as she had done so it seemed 
to her that she had no reason for having 
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done so, and she did not see how she could 
justify it to Charmian, whom she had told 
that she should not offer her picture. She 
would have to say that she had changed 
her mind simply because Mr. Ludlow had 
bidden her, and she tried to think how 
she could make that appear sufficient. But 
Charmian was entirely satisfied. ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
that was the least you could do when he 
asked you. You certainly owed him ¢hat 
much. Now,’’ she added mystically, ‘‘ he 
never can say a ¢hing.’’ 

They were in Charmian’s studio, where 
Commaliate sketch of her had been ever since 
she left working on it; and Charmian 
ran and got it, and set it where they could 
both see it in the light of the new event. 

‘It’s magnificent, Cornelia. There’s no 
other word for it. Did you know he was 
going to give me his?”’ 

““Yes, he told me he was going to,’’ said 
Cornelia, looking at her sketch with a 
dreamy suffusion of happiness in her face. 

“It’s glorious, but it doesn’t come within 
a million miles of yours. Mr. Wetmore 
isn’t on the committee this year, but he 
knows them all, and 

Cornelia turned upon her. ‘‘ Charmian 
Maybough, if you breathe, if you dream a 
word to him about it I will never speak to 

ou. If my picture can’t get into the Ex- 
ibition without the help of friends , 

“Oh, 7 shan’t speak to him about it,” 
Charmian hastened to assure her. In pur- 
suance of her promise she only spoke to 
Mrs. Wetmore, and at the right time Wet- 
more used his influence with the committee. 
Then, for the reason, or the no reason that 
governs such matters, or because Cornelia’s 
picture was no better than too many others 
that were accepted, it was refused. 
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HE blow was not softened to Cornelia by 
her having prophesied to Charmian, as 
well as to herself, that she knew her picture 
would be refused. Now she was aware 
that at the bottom of her heart she had 
always hoped and believed it would be 
accepted. She had kept it all from her 
mother, but she had her fond, proud visions 
of how her mother would look when she 
got her letter saying that she had a picture 
in the Exhibition, and how she would throw 
on her sacque and bonnet and run up to 
Mrs. Burton for an explanation and full 
sense of the honor. In these fancies Cor- 
nelia even had them come to New York to 
see her picture in position; it was not on 
the line, and yet it was not skyed. 

Her pride was not involved, and she suf- 
fered no sting of wounded vanity from its 
rejection ; her hurt was in a tenderer place. 
She would not have cared how many people 
knew of her failure if her mother and Mrs. 
Burton need not have known; but she 
wrote faithfully home of it, and tried to 
make neither much nor little of it. She 
forbade Charmian the indignation which 
she would have liked to vent, but she let 
her cry over the event with her. No one 
else knew that it had actually happened 
except Wetmore and Ludlow; she was 
angry with them at first for encouraging 
her to offer the picture, but Wetmore came 
and was so mystified and humbled by its 
refusal that she forgave him, and even com- 
forted him for his part in the affair. 

‘*She acted like a litthke man about it,’’ 
he reported to Ludlow. ‘‘She’lldo. When 
a girl can take a blow like that the way she 
does she makes you wish that more fel- 
lows were girls. When I had my first picture 
refused it laid me up. But I sha’n’t let 
this rest; I’m going to see if that picture 
can’t be got into the American Arrtists.’’ 

‘* Better not,’’ said Ludlow. 

ae Why ? ” 

**Oh—I don’t believe she'd like it.’’ 

“What makes you think so? Have you 
seen her?’’ 

“oe No——’? 

“You haven’t? Well, Ludlow, /didn’t 
lose anytime. Perhaps you think there was 
no one else to blame for the mortification of 
that poor child.’’ 

““No, I don’t. I am to blame, too; I 
encouraged her to try—I urged her.”’ 

‘*Then I should go and tell her so.”’ 

‘Ah, I think she knows it; if I told her 
anything I should tell her no one was to 
blame but myself !’’ 

‘Well, that wouldn’t be a bad idea.”’ 
Wetmore lighted his pipe. ‘‘Confound 
those fellows! I should like to knock their 
heads together. If there is anything like 
the self-righteousness of a committee when 
it’s wrong—but there isn’t, fortunately.’’ 

It was not the first time that Ludlow 
had faltered in the notion of going to Cor- 
nelia and claiming to be wholly at fault. In 
thought he was always doing it, and there 
were times when he almost did it in reality, 
but he let these times pass effectless, hoping 
for some better time when the thing would 
do itself, waiting for the miracle which love 
expects, when it is itself the miracle that 
brings all its desires to fulfillment. He 
certainly had some excuses for preferring a 
passive part in what he would have been so 

lad to have happen. Cornelia had con- 
essed that she oll cared for him, but at 
the same time she had implied that she cared 
for him no longer, and she had practically 
forbidden him to see her again. Much study 
of her words could make nothing else of 
them, and it was not until Ludlow saw his 
way to go impersonally in his quality of 
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mistaken adviser, from whom explanation 
and atonement were due, that he went to 
Cornelia. Even then he did not quite be- 
lieve that she would see him, and he gladly 
lost the bet he made himself at the sound 
of a descending step on the stairs, that it 
was the Irish girl coming back to say that 
Miss Saunders was not at home. 

They met very awkwardly, and Ludlow 
had such an official tone in claiming re- 
sponsibility for having got Cornelia to offer 
her picture, and so have it rejected, that he 
hardly knew who was talking. ‘‘ That is 
all,’’ he said stiffly, and he rose and stood 
looking into his hat. ‘‘It seerned to me 
that I couldn’t do less than come and say 
this, and I hope you don’t feel that I’m— 
I’m unwarranted in coming.’’ 

**Oh, no!”’ cried Cornelia, ‘‘it’s very 
kind of you, and no one’s to blame but me. 
I don’t suppose I should care, only—’’ She 
added deep in her throat, ‘“‘I hated to have 
my mother—but I am rightfully punished.’’ 

She meant for the Dickerson business, but 
Ludlow thought she meant for her pre- 
sumption, and his heart smote him in tender 
indignation as her head sank and her face 
averted itself; it touched him keenly that 
she should speak to him in that way of her 
mother, as if from an instinctive sense of 
his loving and faithful sympathy ; and then 
somehow he had her in his arms, there in 
Mrs. Montgomery’s dim parlor ; he noted, 
as in a dream, that his hat had fallen and 
was rolling half the length of it. 

**Oh, wait!’’ cried the girl. ‘‘ Whatare 
you doing—you don’t know. There is 
something I must tell you—that will make 
you hate me——.”’ She struggled to begin 
somehow, but she did not know where. 

‘*No,”’ he said. ‘‘ You need not tell 
me anything. There isn’t anything in the 
world that could change me to you—noth- 
ing that you could tellme! Some time, if 
you wish, but not now. I’ve been too 
miserable, and now I’m so happy !”’ 

‘** But it’s very foolish, it’s silly! I tell 
you——”’ 

‘*Not now, not now!’’ he insisted. He 
made her cry, he made her laugh; but he 
would not listen to her. She knew it was 
all wrong ; that it was romantic and fantas- 
tic, and she was afraid of it; but she was 
so happy, too, that she could not will it for 
the moment to be otherwise. She put off 
the time that must come, or let him put it 
off for her, and gladly lost herself in the 
bliss of the present. The fear, growing 
more and more vague and _ formless, 
haunted her rapture, but even this ceased 
before they parted, and left her at perfect 
peace in his love, their love. 

He told her how much she could be to 
him; how she could supplement him in 
every way where he was faltering and defi- 
cient, and he poured out his heart in 
praises of her that made her brain reel. 
They talked of a thousand things, touch- 
ing them, and leaving them, and coming 
back, but always keeping within the circle 
of their relation to themselves. They flat- 
tered one another with the tireless and 
credulous egotism of love; they tried to 
tell what they had thought of each other 
from the first moment they met, and tried 
to make out that they neither had ever since 
had a thought that was not the other’s ; 
they believed this. The commonplaces of 
the passion, ever since it began to refine 
itself from the earliest savage impulse, 
seemed to have occurred to them for the 
first time in the history of the race ; they 
accused themselves each of not being 
worthy of the other; they desired to be 
good, and to live for the highest things. 

They began this life by spending the 
whole afternoon together. When some 
other people came into the parlor they 
went out to walk. They walked so long 
and far that they came at last to the park 
without meaning to, and sat on a bench by 
arock. Other people were doing the same : 
nurses with baby-carriages before them; 
men smoking and reading; elderly hus- 
bands with their elderly wives beside them, 
whom they scarcely spoke to. It must have 
been a very common, idle thing, but to 
them it had the importance, the distinction 
of something signal, done for the first time. 
They stayed there till it was almost dark, 
and then they went and had tea together in 
the restaurant of one of the vast hotels at 
the entrance of the park. It was a ve 
Philistine place, with rich-looking, dull- 
looking people, travelers and sojourners 
dining about in its spacious splendor; but 
they got a table in a corner, and were as 
much alone there asin the park. Their hap- 
piness seemed to push the world away from 
them wherever they were, and to leave them 
free within a wide circle of their own. She 
poured the tea for them both from the pot 
which the waiter set at her side. He looked 
on in joyful wonder and content. ‘‘ How 
natural it all is,’’ he sighed. ‘‘I should 
think you had always been doing that for 
me. But I suppose it is only from the be- 
ginning of time!”’ 

She let him talk the most, because she 
was too glad to speak, and because they 
had both the same thoughts, and it did not 
need two to utter them. Now and then 
he made her speak ; he made her answer 
some question, but it was like some question 
that she had asked herself. From time to 
time they spoke of others, but it was in 
relation to themselves ; without this rela- 
tion nothing had any meaning. 


When they parted after an evening pro- 
longed till midnight in Mrs. Montgomery’s 
parlor, that which had been quiescent in 
Cornelia’s soul stirred again, and she knew 
that she was wrong to let Ludlow go with- 
out telling him of Dickerson. It was the 
folly of that agreement of theirs about 
painting Charmian, repeating itself in 
slightly different terms, and with vastly 
deeper meaning, but toa like end of passive 
deceit, of tacit untruth ; his wish did not 
change it. Shethought afterward shecould 
not have let him go without telling him, if 
she had not believed somehow that the par- 
allel would complete itself, and that he 
would come back as he had done before, 
and help her undo what was false between 
them ; but, perhaps, this was not so. _Per- 
haps, if she had been sure he would not 
come back, she would not have spoken ; at 
any rate he did not come back. 
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ORNELIA was left to no better counsels 
than those of Charmian Maybough, 
and these were disabled from what they 
might have been at their best, by Cornelia’s 
failure to be frank with her. If she were 
wrens Charmian by making her a half 
confidante only, she could not be more open 
with her than with Ludlow, and she must let 
her think that she had told him everything 
until she had told him everything. 

She did dishonestly try to do so, from 
time to time ; she tried to lead him on to 
ask her what it was he had kept her from 
telling him in that first moment of their 
newly-confessed love, when it would have 
been easier than it could ever be again. 
She reproached him in her heart for having 

revented her then ; it seemed as if he must 

now that she was longing for his help to 
be frank ; but she never could make that 
cry for his help pass her lips where it trem- 
bled when she ought to have felt safest with 
him. She began to be afraid of him, and 
he began to be aware of her fear. 

He went home after parting with her 
that first night of their engagement, too 

lad of all that was to feel any lack in it; 

ut the first thought in his mind when he 
woke the next morning was not that perfect 
joy which the last before he fell asleep had 
been. His discomfort was a formless emo- 
tion at first, and it was a moment before it 
took shape in the mistake he had made in 
forbidding Cornelia to tell him what she had 
kept from him, because he knew that she 
wished to keep it. He ought to have been 
strong enough for both, and he had joined 
his weakness to hers from a fantastic im- 
pulse of generosity. Now he perceived that 
the truth, slighted and postponed, must 
right itself at the cost of the love which it 
should have been part of. He began to be 
tormented with a curiosity to know what he 
could not ask, or let her suspect that he 
even wished to know. Whether he was 
with her or away from her he always had 
that in his mind, and in the small nether 
ache, inappeasable and incessant, he paid 
the penalty of his romantic folly. He had 
to bear it and to hide it. Yet they seemed 
flawlessly happy to others, and in a sort 
they seemed so to themselves. They waited 
for chance to make them really so. 

Cornelia kept on at her work all the 
more devotedly because she was now going 
home so soon, and because she knew her- 
self divided from it by an interest which 
made art seem slight and poor when she 
felt secure in her happiness, and made it 
seem nothing when her heart misgave her. 
She never could devolve upon that if love 
failed her ; art could only be a part of her 
love henceforward. She could go home and 
help her mother till she died if love failed 
her, but she could never draw another line. 

There was going to be an exhibition of 
Synthesis work at the close of the Synthe- 
sis year, and there was to bea masquerade 
dance in the presence of the pictures. 
Charmian was the heart and soul of the 
masquerade, and she pushed its claims, to 
the disadvantage of the exhibition. Some 
of the young ladies who thought that art 
should have the first place went about say- 
ing that she was for the dance because she 
could waltz and mask better than she could 
draw, and would rather exhibit herself than 
her work, but it was a shame that she should 
make Miss Saunders work for her the way 
she did, because Miss Saunders, though she 
was so overrated, was really learning some- 
thing, thanks to the Synthesis atmosphere ; 
and Charmian Maybough would never learn 
anything. It was all very well for her to 
pretend that she scorned to send anything 
to a school exhibition, but she was at least 
not such a simpleton as to risk offering 
anything, for it would not be accepted. 
That, they said, was the real secret of her 
devotion to the masquerade and of her the- 
ory that the spirit of the Synthesis could be 
expressed as well in making that beautiful 
as inthe exhibition. In the meantime, Char- 
mian had Cornelia come and stay with her 
the whole week before the great event, and 
she spent it ina tumult of joyful excitement, 
divided between the tremendous interests 
of Ludlow’s coming every night to see 
Cornelia, and of having them advise with 
her about her costume. Ludlow was in- 
vited to the dance, and he was to be there 
so as to drive home with her and Cornelia. 

In the meantime Charmian’s harshest 
critics were not going to be outdone if they 
could help it in any way ; they not only con- 
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tributed to the exhibition, but four or five 
days beforehand they began to stay away 
from the Synthesis, and get up their cos- 
tumes for the masquerade. Everything was 
to be simple ; you could come in costume 
or not, as you pleased, but the consensus 
was that people were coming in costume, 
and you would not want to look odd. 

The hall for the dancing was created by 
taking down the board partitions that sepa- 
rated three of the classrooms, and hanging 
the walls with cheese-cloth to hide the old 
stains and paint-marks, and with pictures 
by the instructors. There was a piano for 
the music, and around the wall rough 
benches were put, with rugs over them, to 
save the ladies’ dresses. The effect was 
bin! pretty, with palettes on nails high up, 
and tall flowers in vases on brackets and a 
life-study in plaster by one of the girls in a 
corner of the room. Itall had the charm of 
tasteful design yielding here and there to 
happy caprice. This mingling of the or- 
dered and the bizarre expressed the spirit, 
at once free and submissive, of the place. 
There had been a great deal of trouble, 
which at times seemed out of all keeping 
with the end to be gained, but when it was 
all over the trouble seemed nothing. The 
exhibition was the best the Synthesis had 
ever made, and those who had been left out 
of it were not the least of those in the 
masquerade. They were by no means the 
worst dressed, or when they unmasked, the 
plainest, and Charmian’s favorite maxim 
that art was all one was verified in the cos- 
tumes of several girls who could not draw 
any better than she could. If these were 
not on the walls in one way neither were 
they inanother. After they had wandered 
heart-sick through the different rooms, and 
found their sketches nowhere, they had their 
compensation when the dancing began. 

The floor was filled early, and the scene 
gathered gayety and brilliancy. It had the 
charm that the taste of the school could 
give in the artistic effects, and its spirit of 
generous comradery found play in the 
praises they gave each other’s costumes, 
and each other’s looks when they were not 
incostume. It wasa question whether Cor- 
nelia, who came as herself, was lovelier than 
Charmian, who was easily recognizable as 
Cleopatra, with Ophidian accessories in her 
dress that suggested at once the serpent of 
old Nile and a Moqui snake-dancer. Cor- 
nelia looked more beautiful than ever; her 
engagement with Ludlow had come out, 
and she moved in the halo of poetic inter- 
est which betrothal gives a girl with all 
other girls; it was thought an inspiration 
that she should not have come in costume, 
but in her own character. Ludlow’s fit- 
ness to carry off such a prize was disputed ; 
he was one of the heroes of the Synthesis, 
and much was conceded to him because he 
had more than once replaced the instructor 
in still-life there. But there remained a 
misgiving with some whether Cornelia was 
right in giving up her art for him; whether 
she was not recreant to the Synthesis in 
doing that; the doubt, freshly raised by 
her beauty, was not appeased till Charmian 
said that Cornelia was not going to give up 
her art, but after her marriage was coming 
back to study with Ludlow. 

Charmian bore her honors graciously, 
both as the friend of the new francée, and 
as the most successful mask of the even- 
ing. Inher pride and joy she set the ex- 
ample of looking out for girls who were 
not having a good time, and helping them 
to have one with the men of her own too 
constant following, and with those who 
stood about, wanting the wish or the cour- 
age to attach themselves to any one. In 
the excitement she did not miss Cornelia or 
notice whether Ludlow had come yet. 
When she did think of her it was to fancy 
that she was off somewhere with him and 
did not want to be looked up. Before the 
high moment, when one of the instructors 
appeared and chose a partner for the Vir- 
ginia reel, Charmian had fused all the fal- 
tering and reluctant temperaments in the 
warmth of her amiability. Nobody ever 
denied her good-nature, in fact, whatever 
else they denied her, and there were none 
who begrudged her its reward at last. She 
was last on the floor, when the orchestra, 
having played as long as it had bargained 
to, refused to play any longer, and the 
dance came toan end. She then realized 
that it was aftertwelve, and she remembered 
Cornelia. She rushed down into the dress- 
ing-room and found her sitting there alone, 
bonneted and wrapped for the street. 
There was something suddenly strange and 
fateful about it all to Charmian. 

‘*Cornelia!’’ she entreated. ‘‘ What is 
the matter? What has become of Mr. 
Ludlow? Hasn’t he been here to-night?’’ 

Cornelia shook her head, and made a 
hoarse murmur in her throat. There 
seemed to be some sort of weight upon 
her, so that she could not rise, but Char- 
mian swiftly made her own changes of 
toilette necessary for the street, and got Cor- 
nelia out-of-doors and into her coupé, 
which was waiting for them, before the 
others descended from the dancing-room, 
where the men stayed to help the janitor 
put out the lights. As the carriage whirled 
them away they could hear the gay cries 
and laughter of the first of the revelers 
who came out into the night after them. 


(Conclusion in October JOURNAL) 
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THE “‘BLIND READER” AT WASHINGTON 


By Alice Graham McCollin 


Bret 89, WENTY millions of ar- 
Preccccccccce ticles of mail matter 
© 8 $ q@ pass through the Post- 

p 8 > Offices of the United 
s @ States each day, and 


nearly half a million 
of letters are received 


3 . 
v : ; ~ 
&@ c0eSoseoece pg 
annually at the Dead 
Letter Office, because 


Oee 
*sS of a deficiency in ad- 


dress or postage, or because of illegibility 
of penmanship. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
latter are delivered to their consignees, and 
only five per cent. thus become actual dead 
letters, 7. ¢., are returned to their writers. 
These ninety-five per cent. constitute what 
are known as “live letters,’’ and their hand- 
ling is the work of one of the most impor- 
tant of the departments of the Dead Letter 
Office in Washington, D. C., the presiding 





Mrs. Collins, “The Blind Reader ”’ 


genius of which is Mrs. Patti Lyle Collins, 
impersonally known as ‘‘ the blind reader,”’ 
from her wonderful ability in deciphering 
unintelligible addresses and localizing mis- 
called places. 

Daily packages of letters come from the 
post-offices in each of the large cities to the 
Dead Letter Office, and are handled first 
by the clerks, who select those requiring 
only ordinary attention in the matter of 
correction, and put aside all others for Mrs. 
Collins’ inspection. These she examines, 
and in every possible case completes the 
address, and arranges for the forwarding 
to the addressee. 

Some of the errors are merely matters of 
incompletion, others are of misspelling, of 


marked ‘‘In haste,”’ took a longer time in 
its correction, is the following: It was di- 
rected to 
Mr. James H. Gibson, 
Mason City, 
India, 


and is originally postmarked Baltimore, 
Maryland. Although it bore but a two- 
cent stamp it was sent in the Indian mail, 
and was stamped with no less than four- 
teen postmarks before it reached its desti- 
nation of Mason City, lowa—Indiana having 
first been searched for a town of that name. 

A pencil-addressed envelope, bearing 
postmark ‘‘ Paducah, Ky.,’’ is addressed in 
an unformed writing to 


Miss Dora Flemler, 
Tossy Tanner, 
Texas. 
No. 523 14th St. 


Corsicana, Texas, was tried at a venture, 

and Miss Flemler duly received her epistle. 
Another Kentucky citizen addresses, in a 

bold, clear handwriting, an envelope to 


Mr. W. W. Lacy, 
Lacy Jane, 
Lynne Co., 
Kansas. 


It takes something more than ordinary in- 
telligence, surely, to correctly forward this 
to La Cygne, Kansas. 

An example of an incomplete address 
was found in a letter postmarked New 
York City, and addressed in a very refined 
and cultivated hand to 


Miss Isabel Marbury, 
Care of Mrs. J. D. Sprague, 
Stock. 


The decidedly local flavor of the names 
induced Mrs. Collins to suspect Massachu- 
setts of the ownership of this ‘‘ Stock.,”’ 
and Stockbridge was successfully ventured 
upon. Another sample of this kind of 
error bears the stamp of the ‘‘Senate 
Chamber, Washington,’’ on the envelope, 
and is directed to 


Mrs. A. T. Paddock, 
The Washington Cottage, 
8th Avenue and Webb St., 
North Asbury. 


The spacing of the last line gave Mrs. 
Collins reason for believing, when the let- 
ter came to her for correction, that the 
address was incomplete, and as there was 
room upon the envelope for the word Park 
and the abbreviation N. J. she forwarded it 
after but short delay. Senator Paddock 
explained, afterward, that he had been 
interrupted before he had completed the 
address, and had forgotten to return to it 
before mailing. 
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Bitepregen 


Deciphered to mean Havre de Grace, Maryland 


a wrong association of ideas, or of peculiar 
and often phonetic spelling. Letters ad- 
dressed in foreign languages are greatly 
to be preferred to those addressed in An- 
glicized Hungarian or Americanized Rus- 
sian. 

A very ordinary error, of which the fol- 
lowing is but one of innumerable instances, 
is the miscalling of Bellevue. An envelope 
addressed to 


Mrs. C. R. Salisbury, 
Mount View, 
Laramie Co., 
Colorado, 


was returned with the stamp, ‘‘No such 
office in State named.’’ Mrs. Collins’ ex- 
tensive knowledge 
of the likely errors 
of humanity soon 
enabled her to for- 
ward the letter to 
its proper address. 
A letter addressed 


rte 


Sanitarium, 
Cedir Creek, 


was forwarded at a 
venture to Battle 
Creek, Michigan, 
where Mrs. Collins 
had seen a large 
Sanitarium adver- 
tised. 

Another example 
of an incorrect] y- 
addressed letter, 
which, though 
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A letter for Williamsburg, Brooklyn 


Another sample of an unfinished address 
was an envelope, bearing a five-cent stamp, 
and directed to a lady at 

No. 3 Calverley Parade, 
Tunbr 





Perhaps the reader has suspected the ad- 
dress to be Tunbridge Wells, England, as 
the event of its delivery proved. 

The peculiar name of the building to 
which an envelope, addressed to a firm of 
lawyers, was directed : 

The Jerry Rescue Block, 
N. 


was recognized by Mrs. Collins, who had 
once visited in Syracuse, N. Y. The letter 
was sent to that city 
and at once deliv- 
ered to its owner. 

A letter sent to an 
American lady in 
Paris, France, care 
of ‘‘Credit Lyon- 
naise,’’ was re- 
turned with the curt 
inscription, ‘‘ War- 
saw, Etats Unis.” 
This was sent by 
Mrs. Collins to the 
Postmaster at War- 
saw, N. Y., with the 
query: ‘‘Can this 
letter be delivered 
from your office?”’ 
and was promptl 
answered in the af- 
firmative. 
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An example of peculiar, if phonetic 
spelling, is the following, which requires 
considerable ingenuity by way of decipher- 
ing : 

Mr. Werlinty Rutkoski 
Cikepu Kornsors 
Levynwortch 
Co. 


Mr. Werlinty Rutkoski, of Kickapoo 
City, Leavenworth County, 
Kansas, in due time and 
thanks to Mrs. Collins’ 
efforts, received the letter 
which this envelope in- 
closed. 

A number of hieroglyph- 
ics reading, as far as de- 
cipherable, 


Adres Tomie laki 
Rokheseer Noiorth 
Godman Staye 
G Beielenye Ruk 
Nort Amerykae 
Antony Baruski 


was delivered, without further clew, to An- 
tony Baruski, North Goodman Street, 
Rochester, N. Y 

One of the prize conundrums was an en- 
velope, bearing in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner the necessary postage, and addressed 
to 

Anton Korkos 
Onaston 
Kabrisiti 
230. 


Ags Fame Ltt 


Intended for a party in Rochester, New York 


Antony Korkos, at Cambria City, Johns- 
town, Penn., P. O. Box 230, received the 
letter through the clever efforts of Mrs. 
Collins. 
Riekzbier 
Stiejt Kanedika 


was understood correctly to be Roxbury, 
Connecticut. 
Stadell 
Mr. Wm. Ernst 
Eiernworgs 
Newkestl 


is intended for Mr. Wm. 
Ernst, ironworks, New 
Castle, (State of) Dela- 
ware. 

Another peculiar speci- 
men of this class was ad- 
dressed : 

Mi. Ilugos Eni 

Bruklin 
Vilene Bur 
Vajt Einna 
N’179 
which, being interpreted, 
was : 
Mr. Itugos Eni, 
No. 179 Washington Ave., 
Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn. 


Al Signore 
Francesco Ceciro 
Bere 
Avergrasson 


was the extraordinary rendering of 


Frances Ceciro, 
Havre de Grace, 
Md. 


The wrong association of ideas is often 
responsible for misaddressed envelopes. 
One example of this kind 
was found in a letter ad- 
dressed to 


Niagara, 
Pratt Co., Kansas. 


As there was no Niagara in 
the State a certain Saratoga 
in that county was tried suc- 
cessfully. 

Another specimen of this 
class was found in an en- 
velope addressed to Goose 
Bay which was intended for 
Duck Creek. 

Considerable ingenuity is 
often needed to trace out this 
misapplication of thought, 
and one of the most interest- 


ing of such cases was a letter addressed to the 


Rev. M. G. Wells, 
Johnstown, 
Tenn. 


As there is no Johnstown in the list of State 
post-offices, Mrs. Collins was for a moment 
ina quandary. Upon reflection, however, 
she remembered that at Greenville, Tennes- 
see, there used to be a little shop, in front 
of which hung a sign, ‘‘ A. Johnson, Tailor,’ 
this being the native place and employment 
of Andrew, afterward President Johnson. 
The association of Johnson with the town 
had made of Greenville Johnstown, and 


| or-thes 


Cunvton pede 


2250 


The solution: Cambria City, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Wells received his letter after a short 
delay. 

In 1889 the steamship ‘‘ Oregon,’’ it ma 
be remembered, had the ill-fortune to seek 
the depths of the sea as an abiding-place, 
and although a large part of her mail was 
brought to the surface, it was in such a 
water-soaked condition that it was deemed 
impossible to deliver it. By dint of perse- 
verance, the closest application and the aid 
of powerful magnifying glasses, Mrs. Collins 
succeeded in read- 
ing and decipher- 
ing the addresses 
of the greater part 
of the yeoman and 
they were speedily 
forwarded to their 
destinations. Often 
even the most 
powerful ge F 
ing glasses would 
show nothing more 
than a few blurred 
angles, and it was 
in such cases that 
Mrs. Collins’ pe- 
culiar genius found 
its freest play. 
Probably no task 
ever achieved by 
her was more diffi- 
cult of accomplish- 
ment. 

One of the most 
valuable of the ac- 
quirements which are Mrs. Collins’ posses- 
sion, is the knowledge of the city locality of 
almost every street in this and most other 
countries. One has but to mention a street 
to her, with the exception, of course, of 
those named Broad, High and Market, to 
have her, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, tell at once the city in which it is. 
This knowledge has come as the result of 
her work, and of travel and observation. 


low Wahintey Peaches fy, 


CLervynut nth 


Co. 


One way of writing Kickapoo, Leavenworth County, Kansas 


An instance of this occurred a few years 
since, when a postal addressed simply to a 
name and street was received at the Dead 
Letter Office. As there was no indication 
on its face of either the city, county or State 
of the addressee, the back was consulted 
for information as to the addressor. It told 
the story of a poor old woman in England, 
who, after having written again and again 
to the address given her by her son, had 


HM Beran 
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ty ee 


Finally delivered to Roxbury, Connecticut 


taken this means of attracting the attention 
of the postal officials, hoping that some one 
would be both sufficiently interested and 
capable to find means of forwarding it to 
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its destination. Mrs. Collins was the inter- 
ested and capable ‘‘some one.’’ Glancing 
at the name of the street, she wrote below 
it, ‘‘ Augusta, Georgia,’’ and had the great 
satisfaction of learning later that the mother 
and son were once more united, and through 
her instrumentality. 

During the régime of the last Postmaster- 
General a letter was received from a 
woman, also in England, asking that the 
address of her brother, who had gone to 
Massachusetts fifteen years before, be sent 
toher. The only clew to the man was his 
name and the information that ‘‘he was a 
weaver.’’ Mrs. Collins undertook to send 
the address. She learned first the loca- 
tion of factories in Massachusetts where 
weaving was done, investigated in which 
of these there were Englishmen employed, 
and finally found the man. His sister’s letter 
was delivered to him, and his address duly 
forwarded to England by the Post-Office 
Department. Some time later a letter was 
received at the Dead Letter Office post- 
marked Scotland, and addressed simply to 
the street and number, U. S. A., of the 
beforementioned weaver. Thanks to Mrs. 
Collins’ remarkable memory, the name, 
town and State were promptly supplied and 
the letter forwarded. 

An interesting portion of the Dead Let- 
ter Office is the room in which an accumu- 
lation is made of those articles on which 
an insufficient amount of postage is paid, 
or which have been incompletely or wrong] 
addressed. It isa most heterogeneous col- 
lection, ranging in kind from skulls to con- 
fectionery, and in value from one cent to 
one thousand dollars. Sales of these arti- 
cles are held annually, after they have been 
held for claim for over two years, and after 
every effort has been exhausted to find the 
owners the parcels become matters of pub- 
lic investment. Most of the packages con- 
tain articles of too small value to be sold 
separately, so parcels containing the con- 
tents of several packages are made up and 
sold at an average price of sixty cents each. 
The attempt is made to have the articles in 
each package worth that amount. The 
original wrappers are removed from the 
parcels, and new ones, on which is written 
a description of the contents, substituted. 
This description is also entered in the 
auctioneer’s sales book, and from this de- 
scription, not from a personal examination, 
the purchase is made. The sale is held in 
December, before the holiday season, and 
continues for abouta week. The proceeds, 
like the money found in unclaimed letters, 
are delivered to the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General for deposit in the United 
States Treasury. 

Unclaimed periodicals are regularly dis- 
tributed, by order of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, to the various charitable organiza- 
tions in the District of Columbia. 

A prominent feature of the work of the 
Foreign Division, and one that commands 
admiration, is the deciphering and correct- 
ing of superscriptions. Frequently foreign 
correspondents use their own language 
in writing the names of our post-offices, 
and letters with such inscriptions as ‘‘ Cayo 
Huess’’ (meaning Key West), and “Baie 
Veite’’ (for Green Bay) are found. The geo- 
graphical divisions of the United States are 
apparently unknown to the majority of the 
inhabitants of the countries of other conti- 
nents, for ina large percentage of the ad- 
dresses the important matter of State or 
Territory is omitted. An Italian, writing to 
a friend here, was apparently under the be- 
lief that the Empire State was the whole of 
this country, for he addressed the letter to 
Chicago, New York, adding ‘ Dove si 
trove’’ (wherever he may be found). From 
eight hundred to three thousand ordina 
foreign letters arrive daily, all of whic 
undergo inspection as to previous treat- 
ment, and if worn in transit are officially 
sealed. If found to be ‘‘dead”’ they are 
distributed according to country of origin 
and then returned, with letters of trans- 
mittal, to the respective postal administra- 
tions. 

A little biography of this now world- 
famous official may be interesting to those 
who like to find daily proof of the abilit 
of a clever woman to provide for herself 
without special training. Mrs. Collins was 
the only child of a wealthy Mississippian, 
who, appreciating the facile brain of his 
daughter, gave her exceptional advantages 
of education. Having a natural talent for 
and delight in languages, she was allowed 
full opportunity, both of instruction and 
travel, oo the development of this faculty. 
She was married while very young, and 
after but a short experience of married 
happiness, was left a widow with three 
children to support and educate. At about 
the same time her father died, after suffer- 
ing severe reverses of fortune, and Mrs. 
Collins added to her cares by undertaking 
the support of her invalid mother. To earn 
and retain a home for these she turned 
first, as so many of our afterward success- 
ful women do, to teaching and to literary 
work. But finding—as again women are 
apt to do—that the pecuniary recompense 
was in lacking proportion to the energy ex- 
pended, and deciding that there must be 
work more remunerative elsewhere, Mrs. 
Collins finally accepted a position in the 
Post-Office Department, which led speedily 
to promotion, first to the post of assistant 
translator and later to her present position. 


WHEN THE SPANISH-NEEDLE BLOOMS 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


WuHen the sunflowers are a-dying on the hollow and the hill, 
And the goldenrod is budding, kind o’ waiting like until 

Frosty mornings have unfolded all its regimental plumes, 

There’s a little inter-regnum when the Spanish-needle blooms. 


Now the nights are growing chilly, and the mornings cool and calm, 
And the days are sweet and sunny, filled with nature’s pungent balm ; 
There’s a rare intoxication in those aromatic fumes, 

When the sunflower is a-dying and the Spanish-needle blooms. 


There’s a mist upon the meadow in these dreamy autumn days, 
And the world is bathed at evening in an amethystine haze. 

There is joy in mere existence that the raptured soul consumes, 
When the goldenrod is budding and the Spanish-needle blooms. 


Oh, the fallow fields of autumn, they are full of drifting gold, 
And ’tis there I seek for treasure like a cavalier of old, 

For the jewels of her sunsets—for her casket of perfumes— 
For the priceless joy of living when the Spanish-needle blooms. 








THE CONDUCT OF A GUEST 





By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


T does not require a Solomon to 
draw up a code of laws for the 
conduct of a guest. One may 
say, ‘‘It is not a difficult réle 
to play,’’ and yet any one who 
has had the least experience in 

entertaining knows that one guest may be 

a kill-joy and another an inspiration. 

As almost all matters of etiquette are 
founded upon a regard for the feelings of 
others, a the desire to give pleasure by 
our presence, it should not be beneath our 
notice to study the conditions of success. 

Some one has aptly said that, ‘‘ Polite- 
ness is surface Christianity.’’ One of the 
most stringent rules of courtesy is prompti- 
tude in replying to an invitation. A ready 
acceptance is flattering, anda regret may be 
so worded as to convey sincere reluctance 
on the part of the writer, and yet an op- 
portunity be given to extend the attention 
to some other friend. 








HAVING accepted an invitation to dine, 

lunch or visit ata friend’s house, to 
quote a well-known society leader, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing less than your own funeral should pre- 
vent your keeping your engagement!” 
Punctuality is said to be a ‘‘ royal virtue,”’ 
and the heads of the nations set the exam- 
ple of the most minute exactitude in that 
respect, I am told, as a matter of pure 
courtesy. Nothing is more trying to the 
tempers of hostess and cook than a belated 
guest, and no one has the right to sacrifice 
others to his convenience. 

At a large dinner one’s paramount duty 
is, of course, to make one’s self agreeable 
to the persons next whom one is seated, 
and this may often be done more effectually 
by being ‘‘a good listener’’ than by the 
most brilliant conversational gifts on our 
own part. At a smaller gathering, where 
conversation is more general, one’s hosts 
will be gratified to have one share with 
them the responsibility of entertaining their 
other guests, and will appreciate any such 
effort on our part. Were selfish enjoyment 
our only motive we could not better insure 
it than by trying to give pleasure. Every 
virtue may become a vice, it is said, if car- 
ried beyond proper limits, and a good 
talker is often tempted to monopolize the 
conversation, and is then universally con- 
sidered a nuisance. 





LI PERKINS says that, ‘‘ A bore is a person 
who insists upon talking of himself— 
when we want to talk of ourselves.’”?’ One 
should not make one’s self unduly con- 
spicuous, but where self is forgotten in the 
effort to promote the pleasure of others 
good taste is rarely offended. 

It is also quite as important to show our- 
selves responsive to any effort made to en- 
tertain us. We should be easily amused, 
and let it be seen that we have come with 
the expectation of enjoying ourselves. 

If any one seem to be overlooked, or 
shyly hold back from participation in the 
general conversation, it is kind to appeal 
to such a one as though his or her opinion 
were of interest or value. 

If any accident occur, of course a guest 
sees nothing, but maintains a discreet 
absent-mindedness. 

It is now happily out of fashion to speak 
a word of adverse criticism of any one in 
public, and one so transgressing is pro- 
nounced ‘‘ bad form.”’ 

If possible, it is better to partake of ev- 
erything that is passed, or, at least, to take 
some upon one’s plate. A young or inex- 
perienced hostess, observing that her guests 
decline certain dishes, thinks that she has 
made an unfortunate selection, unadapted 
to their tastes, or, if one says by way of 
apology, ‘‘I have already eaten so _heart- 
ily,’ she at once reproaches herself with 
having provided too bountifully, and re- 
calls all that she has heard about the ‘‘ bad 
taste’’ of those who thus err. 

Neither let us apologize for our appetite 
in taking some of everything, since that 
also implies her too generous provision. 
The ‘‘golden rule”’ is an unfailing guide. 


|" is well to improve any occasion of 

complimenting the delicious or tempting 
nature of the viands, and an enthusiastic 
and spontaneous expression of pleasure or 
admiration at the beauty of the table ar- 
rangement, or of any article upon it, does 
not come with bad grace from a guest, 
where the feeling be sincere and it be not 
done in a “‘ gushing ’’ manner. 

I have heard it said that such remarks 
were in bad taste, and appeared as though 
one were not used to luxurious surround- 
ings. I do not believe they ever gave of- 
fense, and such things are treasured by the 
hostess and recalled with pleasure, while 
my experience has shown me that those 
who live most luxuriously have the keenest 
appreciation of beautiful things elsewhere, 
and are the most forward to express the 
pleasure that beauty in any form gives them. 

Upon leaving the table a guest is not ex- 
pected to fold his napkin as, of course, it 
will not be used again. 

If it be necessary to withdraw early, or 
before the rest of the guests, it should be 
done as quietly as possible, and the farewell 
to one’s host and hostess unstereotyped and 
as expressive of pleasure as may be con- 
sistent with truth. 


[N replying to an invitation to spend a few 

days, or more, at a friend’s house it is a 
common error, if obliged to decline, to 
suggest some other time when one may be 
at liberty to accept. Such suggestion is 
supposed to convey the idea that one can- 
not resign one’s self to the disappointment. 
It often places a hostess in a most embar- 
rassing position. It would be considered a 
rudeness to reply thus to an invitation to 
dinner or luncheon, and yet it would be 
much simpler to repeat such occasions of 
entertaining a friend than to plan twice for 
his reception at one’s house for a visit of 
several days. Regret may be expressed so 
that it may suggest a desire for a repetition 
of the invitation, while leaving the hostess 
free to act according to her wishes or con- 
venience. A prompt reply is especially 
important in such cases, since the plans of 
the hostess are contingent upon the answer 
she receives, and, possibly, those of some 
of her other friends as well. 

A telegram stating the exact time of 
one’s arrival is often a satisfaction to a 
hostess, even if it has been previously 
agreed upon. It is an assurance that noth- 
ing has occurred to alter the original plan. 

It is, of course, superfluous to suggest 
that a guestis bound by every law of cour- 
tesy to conform in everything to the habits 
of the family as far as possible. 





UNCTUALITY at meals, a proposal to 
withdraw to one’s room under the 
pretext of letter-writing, if it be suspected 
that the hostess has something to occupy 
her particularly, or even to relieve her of 
our continuous society, a readiness to be 
easily amused or interested—all contribute 
toward making a welcome guest. An un- 
selfish — is always the best guide. The 
room allotted to visitors is generally a 
dainty one, and often contains choice 
articles which require careful use. Often 
cherished belongings are taken from ac- 
customed places to minister to a guest’s 
comfort or pleasure. A guest will, of 
course, keep the room in an orderly man- 
ner, and handle its pretty accessories with 
due regard to their delicacy. 

Some people seem to think that because 
they are visitors they need only be the re- 
cipients of attention, making little or no 
effort themselves to be entertaining, while 
others are the life of the house. 

It is one of the unwritten laws of cour- 
tesy that a guest shall hold his or her 
talents, accomplishments or powers of en- 
tertaining at the service of the hostess, and 
be ready with cheerful alacrity, but with no 
shade of ostentation, to comply with the 
slightest intimation on her part of her de- 
sire for assistance. Every one should be 
able to make some contribution to the 
general enjoyment. 


—_ nee 


| HAVE in mind one bright little woman, 
for the pleasure of whose visits all her 
friends contend. She comes like a burst of 
sunshine, and every member of the family 
hails her with enthusiasm. She pays a 
preliminary visit to the confectioner’s, re- 
membering the children in the household. 
She always happens to have with her the 
last new book of which the world is talk- 
ing, and her fund of games, riddles and 
anecdotes is inexhaustible. She never fails 
to have some fancy-work on hand, upon 
which she stitches industriously and with 
intense interest whenever there happens to 
be a dearth of other occupation, or sud- 
denly remembers an amusing story that she 
has brought with her to read tous. Best of 
all, she is ready for anything, and enjoys 
everything. She is fond of driving, tennis, 
billiards, cards, round games with the 
children—nothing comes amiss. She is in- 
terested in the little girl’s doll, for which 
she will make ‘‘a love of a bonnet,” and 
in the boy’s collection of stamps or butter- 
flies, which she admires and wonders over 
to his heart’s content. Every servant is her 
devoted slave, for she remembers them all 
by name, has a bright word for each, and 
her ready thanks alone confer an obliga- 
tion, so graciously are they spoken. There 
is a universal protest when the time comes 
for her to leave us, but she has always 
made an engagement elsewhere, which we 
suspect is prearranged, lest she be over- 
persuaded to ‘‘ wear her welcome out.”’ 

This last idea is to be commended, I 
think, for a friendly. hostess can hardly do 
less than urge a longer visit when her 
friends talk of leaving, unless others are ex- 
pected ; and a previous engagement made, 
so as to be a little elastic, relieves the sit- 
uation. Such a provisory sort of arrange- 
ment enables one to prolong one’s visit if it 
be really desired by all parties, or will serve 
as a reason for not accepting, if our invita- 
tion seem merely prompted by politeness. 
A bit of sentiment in the form of a ‘‘guest 
book”’ is sometimes the fad of a hostess. 
One should welcome any opportunity to 
give her pleasure. 

There is one suggestion that ought not 
to be needed, and yet is of such importance 
that it were best, perhaps, not to omit its 
mention. It is that a guest should hold 
sacred anything that he or she may have 
learned of the family life, or of the pecu- 
liarities of oe member of a household 
where hospitality has been accepted. A 
pore Lowe: at different houses cannot 

e too careful to avoid repeating anything 
that may reflect in the slightest degree 
upon his entertainers, or satisfy the ignoble 
curiosity of one at the expense of another. 
Such social traitors there have been, but 
their popularity is usually short-lived, ev- 
ery one rightly judging that nothing secures 
his immunity from like treatment where no 
honorable reticence can be counted upon. 





T® custom of feeing the servants upon 

one’s departure from a friend’s house 
appears to be in questionable taste, but it 
has become almost universal, and principle 
must sometimes make concessions to popu- 
larity where the matter does not involve a 
— of serious right and wrong. In 

ngland an omission of this custom would 
be regarded as an evidence either of parsi- 
mony or of ignorance, and we are such an 
imitative race that we eventually follow 
whatever we know or imagine to be the 
usages of polite society in the ‘‘mother 
country.’’ 

It has always been considered a point of 
etiquette for a guest, immediately upon re- 
turning home, to write a polite and cordial 
note of thanks to his or her late hostess for 
the pleasure of the visit. 

It is often extremely difficult to be truth- 
ful and kind, considerate and sincere, at 
the same time, but the fusion of these 
qualities is possible to those whose lives 
are based upon great principles. Charit 
leads us to see the best side of those wit 
whom we come in contact. Unselfishness 
brings to us the pleasure that all feel who 
try to promote that of others, and courtesy 
predisposes one to an amiable frame of 
mind and a readiness to receive enjoyment 
from whatever is offered us. 

If ‘‘cleanliness be next to godliness” 
courtesy cannot be very far removed, since 
it embraces much of our duty toward our 
neighbor. It is like oil upon the wheels of 
life, preventing friction, and is thus a dis- 
tinct factor in human happiness. If these 
“three graces’’ of charity, unselfishness 
and courtesy accompany a guest the success 
of the visit will be a foregone conclusion. 


THE MOST POPULAR GIRLS 


A™ ofttimes the girls who can sing or 

play well. Hundreds of girls cannot, 
however, afford the cost of a vocal or 
musical training at the best conservatories. 
THE Lapiges’ HOME JOURNAL has, how- 
ever, made this possible, by offering to 
every one of its girl readers a free musical 
education, entirely at the expense of the 
magazine. Eighty girls were so educated 
last season, and how they accomplished 
their desires is told by themselves in a 
little book which will be cheerfully sent to 
any girl who may send for it, by 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BROWNIES ‘ROUND THE WORLD 
By Palmer Cox 


IN TWELVE STAGES: TENTH STAGE 


THE BROWNIES 
IN HOLLAND 
AND RUSSIA 


Said one: “ This turned in days gone by 
To grind the farmer’s wheat and rye, 
But disconnected now with stone, 
Or working-gear, it stands alone, 
Affording shelter to the mice 
When winter coats the land with ice.”’ 
At length some daring ones began 
© oO To climb the mill, and boldly ran 
Upon the roof, then worst of all 
Upon the vanes to freely crawl, 
Until one-half the Brownies there 
Had found a place to perch in air. 
’Tis strange, indeed, how storms can rise 
As though at once from cloudless skies; 
Tis strange how squalls capsize the boat 
Just when it seemed to safest float, 
And strange how soon, through groaning trees, 
There came that night a sweeping breeze, 
And struck with force that ancient mill 
That had for 
years been 
standing still, 
Nor turned 
a sail nor 
made a pound 
Of flour for 
the people 
round. 
No one was 
more surprised, 
no doubt, 
In all the 
country 
thereabout 
Than were 
those 
Brownies, 
grave or gay, 
Who to the 
vanes 
had found 
their way. 
And now 
soon learned, 
to their regret, 
The mill 
had life 
within it yet. 
They had small choice of what to do 
As round and round it wildly flew, 
They simply had to be content 
To travel with it as it went. 
It was not just the sort of ride 
They would have asked one to provide, 
But they were not consulted here 
And had no chanee to interfere 
With the arrangement or the plan, 
Or novel race that now they ran. 
It did not prove a simple gust, 
To bend the grass and hurl the dust, 
But such a wind as rends the ash 
And brings the steeple with a crash, 











winter season 
worked around 
Before the Brownies 
Holland found. 
They traveled half way through the land 
On skates, a free and happy band. 
At times a dyke would be their road, 
At times a meadow overflowed, 
Then up a river they would train 
Until it narrowed to a drain, 
Compelling them 
to walk a while 
Until more ice would 
make them smile; 








If through a sad mistake a few 

Went in the stream, as people do 

Who sometimes overestimate 

The strength of ice beneath the skate, 

Their comrades would not leave them there, 
But every risk and danger share, 

With willing hand and courage good, 

Till every one in safety stood. 

While in that country moving round, 
Commenting on the sights they found, 
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They paused to stare with wondering eyes 


And though the rust had time to spoil 
Upon a windmill large of size. 


The journals that now screeched for oil, 


As if complaining at the part 
They played against all rules of art, 
The mill did greater stir display 
That hour than in its perfect day, 
And had there been some grain inside, 
The town would soon have been supplied 
With flour from 

the smoking stones, 
That joined the wheel 

with creaks and groans. 
But Brownies, 

as before was told, 
Are not the kind 

who lose their hold, 
And so through all 

their circling trip 
But few, if any, 

lost their grip, 
And even when 

the vanes gave out, 
As some soon did, 
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and flew about 
In wild career 

before the blast, 
The Brownies still 

were clinging fast, 
And though they suffered many a shake 
They reached the ground without a break. 
Then one remarked: “1 think ’tis time 
We traveled to some other clime.’’ 


N Russian ground 
no lengthy stay 
The Brownies made 
to work or play. 
Said one: “If we 
had not to go 
Across this country, 
as you know, 
While circling the 
terrestrial ball 
We'd hardly give the place a call. 
From poorest peasant up to peer 
There’s too much secret plotting here, 
Too many mines and bombs concealed 
In city, village, road and field, 





Tis hardly safe to touch a brier 

Or twig, lest it should wake a fire 
That would not leave a foot or hand 
Or head intact of all the band. 
However dark may be the night 

A sentinel will pop in sight, 

So we’re compelled to hide away 
Through hours of night as well as day. 
They stand on guard o’er mill and mine 
O’er bridges, boats and pipes of wine. 
Some stand to guard the ruler’s bed, 
More watch the baker make his bread, 
For fear some poison he might throw 
With vengeful hand among the dough; 
More watch the chemist while he tries 
The coffee that the cook supplies ; 

The horse is guarded on all sides 

On which the Czar at morning rides, 
For fear they’d deck it well at night 
With cartridges of dynamite 

To scatter him around the street 

The moment that he takes his seat.” 
Of Moscow, as they hurried through 
The land, the Brownies gained a view. 
There on a bridge the wondering band 
Before the Kremlin paused to stand 
And mark the many-towered pile 

That glowed in Oriental style. 





Once while they crossed a lonely waste 
A pack of wolves the Brownies chased, 
For miles and miles, well was their need, 
They scampered at their highest speed 
Through broken ground of every kind 
And still could hear the howls behind, 
Now sinking to a muffled wail, 

Now rising louder on the gale, 

Until the frosty hills around 

Gave answer to the awful sound. 

But as the pack with bristling hair 

And open mouths and fiery glare, 
Above a snowy ridge appeared, 

A friendly tree the Brownies neared, 
For this they ran, and well they might 
With half a hundred wolves in sight, 
And each prepared to stow away 

A breakfast with but small delay ; 

The hugging, climbing, scratching now, 
As each one sought to gain a bough, 
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Might bring the smile to every face 
Had this not been a serious case, 

That did in earnest manner plead 

For mystic exercise indeed. 

If that old tree that long had grown 
Upon the frozen plain alone, 

Had been designed with special care 
To meet the need of Brownies there, 

It hardly could have better showed 

Its fitness for the lively load. 

Through all that night with hungry eyes 
The wolves sat glaring at the prize, 

In hopes some branch would snap at last 
With overweight, or else a blast 

Might shake a shower from the tree 
And patience would rewarded be. 

At length, as night her mantle rent, 
The wolves appeared to catch the scent 
Of something on a distant hill 

That seemed to promise better still, 
So in a trice the siege was raised, 

And all the Brownies, much amazed, 
Descended from the tree in haste 

And made away across the waste. 
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{AT HOME. WITH THE EDITOR} 


Y summer vacations 
always seem to lead 
me to places where 
the air is full of the 
flavor of fairs, ba- 
zaars and _ festivals, 
and just now I am in 
the very smoke of 
the battle. We are 

all, I think, familiar with the 

general scope and character of 
these events. Either some country church 
ives a fair, or the ‘‘ Village Improvement 
ciety ’’ discovers that its roads are badly 
cared for, and it holds a bazaar. 
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No: in a general sense, nothing what- 
ever should be said in criticism of 
these affairs, but in one particular aspect I 
think there is room for argument. It is per- 
fectly permissible for the a of a coun- 
try town or village to wish to improve 
their churches, roads or what not. Healthy 
churches and good roads are essential to 
the smallest community. Pardonable, too, 
is it that rural communities should ask 
summer visitors to assist in the strengthen- 
ing of their institutions. And the visitors 
from town are always ready to do this so 
long—and here is the point of criticism— 
as they are not imposed upon. But, as a 
rule, they are. And the imposition gener- 
ally lies in the exorbitant prices asked for 
trivia! articles at these. fairs or bazaars. 
Now, to ask a price in excess of the value 
of an article sold at a fair is, to my mind, 
just as much of a robbery as if the excess 
amount were taken out of the pocket of the 
buyer. And because it is done in charity’s 
name does not lessen the offense one parti- 
cle. Some people—and very g people, 
too—have a mistaken notion that any li- 
cense is permissible if taken for charity’s 
sake, whereas, as a matter of fact, from no 
other cause should such license be more 
strictly eliminated. A reasonable margin of 
profit on any article, whether sold at a 
store or at a church fair, is always per- 
missible. Stores are not sustained, nor are 
fairs held for the sole purpose of enjoy- 
ment. But there is a limit to honest profit, 
and this fact seems to me overlooked by 
the majority of people in charge of fairs 
and festivals. A man resents an imposi- 
tion just as much if practiced at a church 
fair as in the world of merchandise, and 
the gravity of the offense on the part of the 
offender is not a whit lessened by the fact 
that it is committed for the benefit of church 
work or charity ; in fact, it is heightened 
by that very fact. 
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| HAVE repeatedly attended these bazaars 

in the hope that under different au- 
spices | might find different methods. But 
I have yet to find an instance where the 
attempt to perpetrate an imposition was 
absent. Articles at fairs are, at their very 
best, as a general rule, poor enough speci- 
mens of what they purport to be. Buyers 
rarely purchase these things because of 
their intrinsic value: it is more for the 
cause which they represent. Therefore, if 
anything, the price should meet the spirit. 
To charge, as I have been charged, from 
fifty cents to one dollar for a doufonni2re, 
which represented only the cost of picking 
the flowers out of the fields, is robbery 
pure and simple. On two different occa- 
sions that I distinctly remember where I 
was asked fifty cents for not five cents’ 
actual worth of flowers, I was laughingly 
told by the young lady to whom I tendered 
a bank-note that, ‘‘ We never give change at 
this fair, and gentlemen, like yourself, 
won't insist upon it, we know.”’ It was 
not enough that I was overcharged, but I 
must be twice robbed, and this, in each 
instance, in a church and in the name of 
charity! Is it any wonder, I ask, that it is 
so difficult to induce men to attend bazaars 
and fairs? They know what is in store for 
them if they attend. They know that the 
innocent ‘‘25 cents admission’’ represents 
an exit costing all the way from $10 to $25, 
in proportion to their good nature and ca- 
pacity of undergoing the strain of being 
robbed. I am calling this practice by its 
proper name, because I think it is time 
that the great and noble works done for 
honest charity in this country should not 
be asked to suffer, as many of them are 
undoubtedly suffering to-day, from this 
and other forms of abuse practiced in the 
name of charity. And I do not believe 
that the managers of charitable fairs really 
have an accurate realization of the rapidly- 
growing aversion on the part of men for 
these events. If they had this knowledge 
I think they would apply the remedy with- 
out delay before the intolerance becomes 
too deep-seated. 


HESE bazaars and fairs are generally 
managed by women, and that is why 
I write of the subject on this page, since 
the remedy of this system of charitable im- 
position lies in the hands of women. Nor 
do I confine my allusions in any sense to 
the festivals held in summer-time in the 
country. Similar events in the city during 
the winter are conducted on no better prin- 
ciples—in fact, I may say they represent 
even greater transgressions in the way of 
extortions. It is in no respect creditable 
to a charitable or religious institution that 
it allows its steeple or roof to rise above 
the ground, or widens its works and influ- 
ence by the means and methods commonly 
practiced at bazaars or fairs. Nor can I 
see how any self-respecting woman can 
willfully place a price upon an article that 
she knows in her heart represents at least 
two or three times its honest value. And 
er Christian women do these things, as 
oth you and I know—women, in all other 
respects, upright in every motive. They 
do it because they believe that the cause 
in which it is done excuses the action, for- 
getting the fact that charity, of all things, 
was never intended to be a tool for dis- 
honest practices. Nothing will bring fairs 
more ay into disrepute, among men 
— arly, as the extortions allowed to 
e practiced at them. The managers who 
resent lottery and gambling schemes at 
fairs quietly blink at the practice of extor- 
tionate prices, as if the latter represented 
a less graver sin. 


HY, when we hold a fair, bazaar or fes- 
tival, whether we do soin hamlet, town 
or city, can we not conduct it on honest busi- 
ness principles just as commercial transac- 
tions are carried on in the outer world? 
Precisely as a woman resents an imposition 
practiced on her in a dry goods house or 
millinery emporium, so é men, who buy 
at fairs, object to imposition there. The 
only difference is that at a fair a man is 
compelled to submit, while at a store a 
woman can receive retribution. And there 
is nO meaner nor more contemptible action 
than to take unfair advantage under the 
cloak of charity or religion. Any form of 
good entertainment, of whatever nature, is 
an honorable means for a worthy end, so 
long as equal value is given fotwyalue re- 
ceived. American men are, by thelr breed- 
ing and nature, charitable, and no nation 
of men is speedier to come to the relief 
of the helpless or needy. A good cause 
will win an American man’s interest and 
sympathies at once, and to the extent pos- 
sible with him he will respond to a worthy 
call—more particularly, perhaps, if that 
call comes from a woman. But many men 
resent the unfair methods constantly prac- 
ticed to reach their pocketbooks in the 
name of charity. Any man will give far 
more generously when he recognizes that 
he is approached on fair lines. Nor does 
he care to receive value when he gives. 
The average man, when he gives to charity, 
would rather give outright. But when an 
equivalent is presented, then he asks and 
demands that such equivalent be what it 
usports to be—nothing more, but nothing 
ess. 


ECENTLY a method has been developed 
among certain organizations that 
promises to accomplish a vast deal of harm 
to the general cause of charity if it is con- 
tinued. It is the practice of sending peo- 
ple tickets by mail for balls and entertain- 
ments of all kinds, and then, whether they 
are used or not, rendering an account with a 
request to “please remit.’’ Last winter 
this practice was insisted upon until it al- 
most became unbearable except that re- 
—_ for remittances can be more quickly 
estroyed by the recipients than they can 
possibly be written by the senders. One 
satisfaction to be derived from this matter 
is that of three entertainments given on 
this plan in Philadelphia last winter, all 
were financial failures, in two of the cases 
the receipts not even paying the expenses 
of the artists and hall hire. When we arrive 
at that point in our history where our 
charities shall be meted out to us we shall 
reach that stage where fewer charities will 
be self-supporting. The charity forced 
upon us is not the charity that will meet 
with much response. There is enough 
money in this country to sustain all worthy 
charities, and the spirit is not wanting. 
But every fair-minded person will agree, I 
think, with me when I say that we must be 
allowed to decide for ourselves to whom 
we shall give, when we shall give, and 
what shall be the extent of our charities. 
Requests for charity are always permissi- 
ble. If charities were not brought to our 
attention we should never know of their 
existence. But let the giving be optional. 
To force people to give where they do not 
desire, or more often cannot bestow, is an 
excess of zeal and judgment. 
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"THERE are some people—good people and 
well-intentioned I have no doubt— 
who err greatly in the matter of certain 
charities in which they are interested. 
They are apt to be over-zealous, and in 
their zeal they fail to exercise judgment. 
That it is a laudable thing to be engaged 
in charitable work of any kind no one will 
gainsay. But to be charitable is like being 
good—you can overdo it. We all know 
men and women who are so good as to be 
positively annoying with their goodness. 
So people can be too zealous in charities. 
Merchants, constantly besieged to donate 
goods, feel this pe, Mrs. ——is a 
good customer of ——and Company, and 
the firm does not feel that it can afford to 
offend Mrs. ——’s request ‘‘to donate some- 
thing.’’ If it stopped with Mrs. —— the 
thing would not be so bad. But it doesn’t. 
Mrs. has prototypes without number, 
and the larger the house the larger the 
drain and demand. No merchant can pos- 
sibly accede to all these demands with any 
regard for his own interests. And yet he 
cannot offend Mrs. So he is compelled 
to resort to falsehood and say ‘‘ business is 
bad,” “‘ trade is dull,’’ ‘people pay slowly,”’ 
and similar business excuses familiar to 
many ears. And there’s where charity 
makes liars of some men. But these peo- 
ple do not see the harm done. 
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| THINK that women do not fully realize 

the strain that is placed upon many of 
our city merchants during the autumn and 
winter months by the demands of churches, 
societies and organizations for contributions 
to fairs and bazaars of every kind. I call 
them demands, for in many instances they 
are that pure and simple. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
mind these things so much perhaps,”’ said 
a merchant to me not long since, ‘‘if these 
societies and churches came to me and 
sought my charity. But they don’t; they 
simply demand it. I hardly feel I can re- 
fuse, and so what is there left for me to 
do?’’ I liked the delicate consideration of 
one woman who told me last autumn: ‘‘In 
all my solicitations for our church I par- 
ticularly avoid those stores where I ama 
large dealer. I know, if I go there, they 
do not like to refuse for fear of a possible 
loss of custom. That is not the spirit in 
which a merchant should give, nor a woman 
should receive. Therefore, I ask others to 
go to these stores, while I solicit at the 
places where Iam comparatively unknown.”’ 
This is the true spirit, but how many of 
our women are so thoughtful? As a rule, 
the fact that a woman trades with a certain 

rerchant makes her feel at liberty to go to 
him and seek his aid in her charitable work. 
There is room in this matter for a great 
deal of thought at the hands of the many 
worthy ‘‘Ladies’ Aid Societies’? which 
flourish in our churches, and under whose 
auspices the majority of church‘fairs are 
given. Solicitations of charity have be- 
come in all too many instances nothing 
more nor less than a mild sort of black- 
mail. This ‘‘stand-up-and-deliver’’ method 
practiced upon our merchants should be 
sto Our commercial houses are only 
individuals after all ; for the most part they 
are willing to contribute to the maintenance 
of churches and organizations. But they 
resent being demanded to do so, or being 
placed in a position where refusal means 
embarrassment. Business competition is 
so keen that profits grow smaller each 
year, and a merchant cannot afford to give 
away many of his goods. A little consid- 
eration on the part of our women will do 
much in this matter. 








HEN I think of the methods of most 
of our charities I cannot help feel- 
ing sometimes that a goodly portion of 
them are misdirected, or, if not exactly 
misdirected, might be turned into channels 
where they would do more good. It often is 
a mystery to me that the charitably-inclined 
have a way of looking at a distance instead 
of more closely at home. Last winter, for 
example, we covered ourselves with inter- 
national glory by sending breadstuffs to 
the starving in Russia. It was a laudable 
thing to do; a beautiful thing. Yet I could 
not help wondering why we did not send 
some breadstuffs only a few squares away 
in our cities, where hundreds of families 
were starving just as well as in Russia. In 
the same n=wspaper in which I read of this 
transport of food to Russia I read of 
the poverty and starvation in one of our 
reat Western cities. We work ourselves 
into a frenzy of pity for the suppressed 
prisoners of Siberia, and hold meetings ex- 
pressive of our indignation. And yet we 
overlook the tortures of thousands of young 
girls going on all around us under the 
“*sweating system’”’ practiced in our great 
cities. The uneducated and illiterate of 
the Asiatic islands commanded our sympa- 
thies and spare change last winter, and 
committees were appointed by churches to 
collect funds to send the means of educa- 
tional enlightenment to that far-away sec- 
tion of barbaric influences. And yet hun- 
dreds of boys and girls were turned awa 
from the evening schools in New Yor 
City because of limited accommodations! 
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HE trouble in our charities is that while 
many of us are willing to give, only a 
few are willing to dispense and supervise 
our own charities. I think if more of us 
came closer to the heart of the world we 
would understand its beatings better. We 
associate charity too often with giving to 
the very poor, while, in reality, the very 
poor are ofttimes better provided for than 
are those who are just a little above this 
class, and frequently are given and have 
less. I believe that the moderate poor 
suffer more in this country than do the 
abject poor. For the latter we provide 
institutions of shelter. ‘‘ But,’’ says some 
one, ‘‘the other class can go there, too.’’ 
Ah, my friend, how little you know of the 
world and of adversity. God grant that 
you may never know what it is to have a 
certain share of this world’s goods, and 
then have that taken from you. But, if 
ever you do, you will know better what I 
mean when I ask more charity for the 
made-poor. This is a land of reverses, 
where the family riding in its carriage to- 
day seeks employment to-morrow. And 
fault or mistake does not always lie at the 
bottom of these reverses of fortune. And 
even where it does God knows that the 
mother and daughter were the least con- 
cerned in it, and yet often, too often, they 
suffer the most. a 


T has always been a dream with me—a 
dream I hope I may be permitted some 
day to carry to its realization—to see cre- 
ated a magnificent charity that shall be 
conducted on strong, capable lines exclu- 
sively for the relief and elevation of those 
brave women who, by some reverse or 
calamity, find emnaiees adrift on the 
cold world. What these women suffer 
God only knows. The world knows not 
of them. Their cry rises only to a God 
whose workings they cannot understand. 
Their wondering supplications are known 
only to them and their Creator. Their cry 
of ‘‘ How long, how long ?”’ is not heard 
on the public squares nor the street-corners. 
Their sobs are stifled, their heart-breaks 
are felt only by them. They suffer in si- 
lence ; they cannot speak. The world more 
often thinks them happy than sad. With 
thousands of women the gentle pride of 
birth and breeding is their only possession. 
Even hunger cannot set that aside! The 
charities of the world reach them not, and 
more is the pity. Far keener than the 
suffering of the very poor is the lot of these, 
the made-poor of our country. The or- 
ganized charities of our day are not created 
for these. They must be reached by in- 
dividual hands. There are women whose 
breeding prevents them from asking for a 
helping hand. But how God-like seems 
that hand when it is stretched forward to 
them in true sympathy and assistance. 
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T° seek and help this class should some 
charity devote itself. As we prepare 
our homes this opening autumn for the long 
winter evenings let us think of this phase 
of life around us. Let us look around and 
see whether some one is not hungering for 
what we have in plenty and could share. 
It may not always be money ; it may, per- 
haps, be advantages we can bestow, pleas- 
ures we can share, sympathy we can ex- 
tend. Happiness in a darkened life is not 
always brought by the clink of gold; it 
ofttimes comes sweeter in the form of a 
loving message, an invitation to some 
leasure, a division of some advantage, a 
joy which we can impart. A heart bowed 
down with care is ever susceptible to the 
smallest attention, the merest thought, 
the slightest remembrance. The small 


courtesies of life are often the sweetest. 
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VERY reader of THE 
; LADIES’ HOME JourR- 
4 NAL has observed the 
2 3 easy and graceful facil- 
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“i9 ity with which some 
people can accomplish 
rags the apparentlydelicate 
Rio gigsb ee argu ceremony of the intro- 
SA RBERRA duction of two stran- 
AF uc oO 
gers to each other by 
a third stranger. This social phenomena is 
oftenest seen in public places and on public 
conveyances. I was recently making a 
journey across a small portion of this planet, 
sitting alone by the car window and hoping 
that nobody had taken the upper flat in my 
compartment, when a man whose freshness 
chilled me, seated himself opposite me, 
threw his feet airily upon the seat beside me, 
saying in a loud tone and with extravagant 
hospitality, ‘‘ Make yourself athome!’’ He 
explained to me, as I received his advances 
with somewhat “ cold_respect,’’ that a young 
lady of forty-eight summers was occupying 
the lower floor of his section, and had ap- 
propriated his seat for her baggage-room, 
while at the same time she had transformed 
the entire premises into a cold storage 
apartment. The man said that he had sat 
amidst her luggage until the cold chills be- 
an to run up and down his back, and he 
had no doubt he was even now on the direct 
road to an attack of pneumonia. He then 
went on to inform me, in that easy, confi- 
dential, autobiographical turn, that he lived 
in Kolusa, Tipton County, when he was 
home; he had been married twice, and had 
five children—all born to him by his first 
wife. ‘‘Three boys,’’ he said, and remained 
for a moment or two in silence, when he 
suddenly looked up and added, ‘‘ and two 
girls.’” You cannot imagine what a load 
was lifted off my mind when I learned 
what those remaining children were. You 
see he hadn’t told me, and I felt a little 
delicate about asking. The man noted the 
look of interest on my face and went on 
with his narrative. His first wife was a 
woman of very despondent temperament ; 
as good a woman, he said, as ever lived, 
but was always afraid something was going 
to happen ; always worried about the chil- 
dren or something. She was a good mother 
to the children, too ; but then she was never 
well—always sick with some kind of com- 
plaint ; get out of bed to-day, well over an 
attack of one thing, and go back to bed to- 
morrow with something else. This, the 
man said, made it almighty hard for him. 
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HE sighed so deeply at the remembrance 

of the hard lines through which he had 
passed that I sympathized with him, in piti- 
ful phrase of murmured condolence, and 
asked him if this continuous illness seemed 
to affect his wite any ? 

Oh, no, he said; not so much as it did 
him ; she appeared to get sort of used to 
it like; but it was different with him. He 
had to nurse her a great deal of the time, 
and that kept him up nights and kept him 
about the house a good deal during the day, 
and came mighty nigh breaking him down. 
People used to wonder how he stood it. 
His wife didn’t seem to realize how hard it 
was on him, and when he’d speak of hiring 
a nurse she would say they couldn’t afford 
it, and she’d rather have him, anyhow. I 
said his was indeed a sorrowful case; that 
some women were very obtuse about these 
things ; they didn’t stop to think, and even 
when they were dying didn’t appear to care 
how much trouble they made a man. 
well, he said, he didn’t believe his wife was 
heartless, or if you come to that, really 
thoughtless about it; she just didn’t seem 
to realize, being a woman, how hard these 
things are on a man. She didn’t try to 
make it any harder for him than what she 
could help, but she didn’t realize how 
a sick wife about the house broke into a 
man’s time and kept him away from his 
business, nor how much of the care of the 
house she threw upon him. His first wife 
was a good woman and had been a good 
mother to his five children, but she never 
seemed to know what a care she was to 
him. I felt the tears coming into my eyes 
as I told him how it warmed my heart to 
meet a stranger and find him so magnani- 
mous and unselfish ; his defense of his dead 
wife was something beautiful. The man 
thanked me, and said he liked to do the 
square thing by everybody. I looked 
around for that pleasantly suggestive case 
of surgical instruments, heroic size, which 
they carry on the cars, labeled “‘axe, saw, 
hammer.” I could not see it and I suppose 
they are not furnished the sleeping-cars, on 
account of the temptation that would present 
itself to the porter to use them when he 

wanted to get the passengers out of bed 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles 
before reaching their respective stations. 
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Bu just here another stranger entered 
the section, rather timidly explaining 
that he had a mortgage on the sky parlor, 
which he would like to foreclose as soon as 
the porter got that far down the docket. 
The man with the inconsiderate wife who 
was sick all the time, took my valise from 
off the seat beside me and welcomed the 
stranger with a hospitable alacrity. ‘‘Sit 
right down there,’ he said. ‘‘ You won’t 
crowd anybody. Let’s see; I don’t know 
as I ever see you before. What is your 
name?’’ 
The stranger said his name was Simpson ; 
Abel Simpson, and he was from Wyalusing. 
“Oh, yes,’’ exclaimed the martyr, ‘‘ I’m 
glad to know you, Mr. Simpson. Let me 
make you acquainted with—I don’t know 
your name?’’ he added, with an interroga- 
tion torpedo leveled in my direction. I 
supplied the desired autobiographical data 
and he completed the introduction: ‘I 
want youto know my friend, Mr. Simpson ”’ ; 
then he wanted Mr. Simpson to know his 
friend, Mr. Me, and then concluded the 
touching picture of newly-cemented friend- 
ships by introducing us both to our mutual 
friend. ‘‘My name is Benton,”’ he said, 
** Jefferson Benton ; just call me Jeff ; every- 
body calls me Jeff y 
And then he took up his parable once 
more and rattled away, but I don’t remem- 
ber much, if indeed I heard much of any- 
thing my new-found old friends said after 
that. I heard Mr. Simpson promise to call 
him Jeff, exacting from him, in reciprocity 
therefor, a pledge to address him evermore 
as Abe; then, asthe third member of this 
trio of dear old friends who had never seen 
or heard of one another in their lives before, 
I “pees the agreement to say Jeff and Abe, 
and in response to their appeal for my own 
nickname, I basely dissembled, and told 
Damon and Pythias that there was no good 
nickname for my Christian name, and 
Dionysius was too long to be used on any- 
thing but a hook and ladder truck, but they 
might call me ‘“‘ Birdie.”’ 








But now I was interested only in my old 

friend, Abe Simpson. And not in 
what he said, butin what he was ; for whom 
he might be I didn’t care a copper. When 
I grasped the hand of this staunch old friend 
of mine I was astonished to observe that 
I had a whole handful of Sogere swept 
within my grasp. I could not help glanc- 
ing at the honest hand of my good old 
friend after I had relinquished it, and lo, all 
my half-awakened suspicions were realized. 
Here was a man among ten thousand. 
Among all the friends whom my soul has 
grappled to itself with hooks of steel by the 
charm of a three-minute railway introduc- 
tion, Abe Simpson stands out in vivid relief 
against the ao paper background of 
a legion of friends with normal anatomies. 
He is the only friend I have in all this world 
who has six fingers on each hand. When 
Abe Simpson shakes hands with you he 
does it in no half-hearted, short-fingered 
way. 





OW, there is a man worth knowing. A 
man, every inch of him. I looked at 
him with ever-increasing interest. Here, I 
thought, is a man with a pedigree. Biddle 
and Astor and Winthrop, Quaker and Knick- 
erbocker and Puritan may come to this 
friend of mine with their hats under their 
arms andask after hishealth. For I looked 
into a book older and truer, and about better 
people, than Burke’s Peerage, and hunted 
up Abe’s family. I found that he had an 
ancestry older than ‘‘the boy preacher.”’ 
His ‘‘gre’t-gre’t-gre’t-grandfather’’ was a 
Gittite, a Philistine of the Philistines, and a 
Goliath by birth. For in the Book—Il 
Samuel, X XI, 20, I read: ‘‘ And there was 
yet a battle in Gath, where was a man of 
great stature, that had on every hand six 
fingers and on every foot six toes, four and 
twenty in number ; and he also was born 
to the giant.”’ 

Now, the giant was the redoubtable Go- 
liath. Abe Simpson was a good man to his 
fingers’ ends, I judged from his conversa- 
tion. He had none of the mean, small 
race-prejudice against the ‘‘ Chosen People’”’ 
which is the mark of little souls, although 
he had sore cause to feel bitterly toward 
them, because David killed the great Go- 
liath, and Jonathan, a nephew of David, 
slew this terrible Philistine Sullivan with 
the multitudinous fingers and toes. But 
although several times I intentionally and 
with marked purpose turned the conversa- 
tion Old Testamentward, and spoke of the 
past glory of Israel in the field of military 
achievement, Abe Simpson never once dis- 
played the slightest bitterness; no_long- 
slumbering dream of revenge was awakened 
in his breast as we ay discussed the 
deeds of the puissant David. 


Hs forgiving spirit was charming in its 

modesty, too. He did not flourish his 
pardon of his family’s enemies and conquer- 
ors in a printed proclamation, as a king or 
a president would do; he just said nothing 
about it. That was noble in him. I fear 
me if some man slew my grandfather, from 
whom I had inherited more digits than the 
famous old lady who wore ‘‘rings on her 
fingers and bells on her toes,’’ the extra 
fingers would cause me to remember my 
slaughtered grandsire every time I aston- 
ished some gentle manicure. I fell to 
wondering greatly if the more there was of 
a man the more of a man he was? If that 
was one reason why great big menas a rule 
are good natured and big hearted—there 
are exceptions like John Sullivan, but the 
exceptions prove the rule. It is the little 
fellows usually who are quick tempered as 
terriers and lively as wasps—frequently in 
the same way of liveliness. If the extra 
finger does any good in softening the tem- 
per and mellowing the disposition I know 
some men who should be grafted with fin- ; 
gers all the way up their arms. 


BE SIMPSON didn’t appear to mind the 
extra fingers, nor yet to be proud of 
them. I couldn’t see that they were of the 
least use tohim. I noticed that when he 
thrust his hand into his pocket the extra 
finger stuck out, and with the thumb stick- 
ing out at right angles on the opposite side, 
gave his hand the appearance of having a 
hilt to it. When he hung up his overcoat 
I saw the wrists of a pair of dogskin gloves 
projecting from a pocket. Straightway I 
fell to wondering if he had his gloves made 
to order, or if there were six-fingered people 
in the world in numbers sufficient to justify 
the glovers in manufacturing for the trade 
choice and assorted lines of six-fingered 
gloves. Which one did he call his ‘‘ little 
finger,’? I wondered? If he were a base- 
ball pitcher would that auxiliary finger 
enable him to invent some new inexplicable, | 
cork-screw curve that would baffle the 
keenest gaze of any but athree-eyed batter? | 
Whata “‘phenomenon”’ he wouldbe! Why, | 
I thought, oh, why was not my friend, Abe | 
Simpson, born a Paderewski? How much 
better would it be for a brilliant and gifted 
pianist to have more fingers and less hair? 
The chords he could reach and combine, 
the runs he could make, the birdlike trills 
and the complicated and intricate passages 
he could execute to the despair of the five- 
fingered artists! And then see what an im- 
pulse would be given musical thought; 
there would be published a new work on 
‘‘six-finger exercises’? and we would have 
“duets for four hands and twenty-four 
fingers.’”” How many things a man might 
do if he had but six fingers. He could 
always have a ‘‘finger in the pie’’ even | 
when there was an additional pie—one more 
than the average man could compass. 














A™ yet it occurred to me, as I sat watch- | 
ing my old friend, Abe Simpson (and | 
wishing that I had been his lifelong friend | 
for a quarter of an hour instead of a scant | 
five minutes, that I might feel sufficiently | 
intimate with him to ask him a few of the | 
confidential conundrums with which I was | 
catechizing my own ignorance), that the | 
sossession of six fingers would bring with 
it some disadvantages. Think of having 
your ears boxed, if you were a child, by 
a teacher with an extra finger with an 
additional tingle in it. Think of fighting a 
boy who could clutch two fingersful more 
of your hair than you could grip of his. 
And if your fingers, as the fingers of some 
people are, were all thumbs, what a burden | 
would bethesuperfluous thumb. And then 
there appears to be a singular fatality hang- 
ing over the uneasy hand that wears three 
airs of fingers. I can think just now of 
but two eminent six-fingered people in 
history ; one was the son of Goliath, and 
the other was a woman, beautiful, accom- 
plished, admired—a queen of England, 
Anne Boleyn. The giant was slain in the 
prime of his life and Anne Boleyn was be- 
headed in the bloom of her beauty and 
womanhood. How much better had it 
been for these two distinguished children of 
history had they had each an extra head, 
rather than a supernumerary finger. 

I don’tsuppose I will ever meet my friend, 
Abe Simpson, again, when I might have 
courage to ask him to solve all these prob- 
lems for me. Jeff Benton I will meet, scores | 
and thousands of times. Isn’t that always | 
the way? The man for whose deeds and 
thoughts and opinions you don’t care a 
copper, whose reminiscences are common- 
place to dreariness, meets you at every 
turn and crossing in life. But the man who 
is interesting to his fingers’ ends is either 
taciturn as a sphinx, or else talks about 
anything in the world rather than himself. 
Oft as I get aboard a railway train or steam- 
boat I will meet my friend, Jeff Benton, 
with his tireless mouth and slumbering 
brain, but I have shaken hands with my 
dear old friend, Abe Simpson, in all human 
probability, for the last time. 

‘* He was a man, take him for all in all, 


And a couple of fingers over, good Horatio, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 
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“INCE my connection with the 
4° editorial staff of Tue LaptEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL many letters 
have come to me from its 
readers requesting me to de- 
vote an article to the ques- 
tion of ‘‘Woman’s Rights.”’ 
1 have not responded to this 
desire because I did not feel 
the importance of the sub- 
ject. The pressure, however, has continued, 
and at the suggestion of the editor of the 
JourNAt | heed the wishes of my readers. 


* 
THE TWO EMPIRES OF HUMANKIND 


O me all discussions of the subject of 
‘“woman’s rights’’ or the ‘‘superior- 
ity’? of man over woman are as tiresome as 
they are uncalled for. God, who can make 
no mistake, made man and woman for a spe- 
cific work, and to move in particular spheres 
—man to be regnant in his realm, woman 
to be dominant in hers. The boundary 
line between Italy and Switzerland, between 
England and Scotland, is not more thor- 
oughly marked than this distinction be- 
tween the empire masculine and the empire 
feminine, so entirely dissimilar are the fields 
to which God called them, that you can no 
more compare them than you can oxygen 
and hydrogen, water and grass, trees and 
stars. All this talk about the superiority 
of one sex to the other sex is an everlast- 
ing waste of ink and speech. A jeweler 
may have a scale so delicate that he can 
weigh the dust of diamonds, but where are 
the scales so delicate that you can weigh 
in them affection against affection, senti- 
ment against sentiment, thought agair. st 
thought, soul against soul, a man’s word 
against a woman’s word? You come out 
with your stereotyped remark, the man is 
superior to woman in intellect, and then I 
open on my desk the swarthy, iron-typed, 
thunder-bolted writings of Harriet Marti- 
neau, and Elizabeth Browning, and George 
Eliot. You come on with your stereotyped 
remark about woman’s superiority to man 
in the item of affection, but I ask you 
where was the more capacity to love than in 
John, the disciple, and Robert MacCheyne, 
the Scotchman, and John Summerfield, the 
Methodist, and Henry Martin, the mission- 
ary? The heart of those men was so large 
that after you had rolled it into two hemi- 
spheres there was room still left to marshal 
the hosts of Heaven, and set up the throne 
of the eternal Jehovah. I deny to man the 
throne intellectual. I deny to woman the 
throne affectional. No human phraseology 
will ever define the spheres while there is 
an intuition by which we know when a man 
is in his realm, and when a woman is in her 
realm, and when either of them is out of 
it. No bungling legislature ought to at- 
tempt to make a definition, or to say, ‘‘ This 
is the line, and that is the line.’?’ My 
theory is that if a woman wants to vote 
she ought to vote, and if a man wants to 
embroider and keep house he ought to 
be allowed to embroider and keep house. 
There are masculine women and there 
are effeminate men. My theory is that 
you have no right to interfere with any 
one’s doing anything that is righteous. 
Albany aad Weshingtoe might as well de- 
cree by legislature how high a brown 
thrasher should fly, or how deep a trout 
should plunge, as to try to seek out the 
height or depth of woman's duty. The 
question of capacity will finally settle the 
whole question. When a woman is pre- 
pared to preach she will preach, and neither 
conference nor presbytery can hinder her. 


* 
WOMEN WHO INJURE THEIR SEX 


KNOW there are women of most undesir- 
able nature, who wander up and down 
the country—having no homes of their own, 
or forsaking their own homes—talking 
about their rights, and we know very well 
that they, themselves, are fit neither to vote 
nor to Comm house. Their mission seems 
to be to humiliate the two sexes at the 
thought of what any one of us might become. 
No one would want to live under the laws 
that such women would enact, nor to have 
cast upon society the children that such 
women would raise. The best rights that 
woman can own she already has in her 
possession. Her position in this country 
at this time is not one of commiseration, 
but one of congratulation. The grandeur 
and power of her realm have never yet 
been appreciated; she sits to-day on a 
throne so high that all the thrones of earth 
iled on top of each other would not make 
or her a footstool. Here is the platform 
on which she stands. Away down below 
it are the ballot-box, and the congressional 
assemblage, and the legislative hall. 





THE WOMAN’S BALLOT OF TO-DAY 


VV OMAN always has voted and always 
will vote. Our great-grandfathers 
a they were vy their votes putting 
Washington into the presidential chair. No. 
His mother, by the principles she taught 
him, and by the habits she inculcated, made 
him president. It was a Christian mother’s 
hand dropping the ballot when Lord Bacon 
wrote, and Newton philosophized, and 
Alfred the Great governed, and Jonathan 
Edwards thundered of judgment to come. 
How many men there have been in high 
political station, who would have been in- 
sufficient to stand the test to which their 
moral principle was put, had it not been 
for a wife’s voice that encouraged them to 
do right, and a wife’s prayer that sounded 
louder than the clamor of partisanship. 
The right of suffrage, as we men exercise 
it, seems to me to bea feeble thing. Take 
your husband for example. He is a Chris- 
tian man, a man of intelligence. Hecomes 
up to the ballot-box and drops in his vote. 
Right after him comes a drunkard, or a man 
ignorant of not only what his vote means, 
but lacking in the capacity to even read 
the ballot in his hand. He drops his vote 
and it counteracts that of your husband. 
His vote means just as much as does that 
of the man of your home. But if in the 
quiet of home-life a daughter by her Chris- 
tian demeanor, a wife by her industry, a 
mother by her faithfulness casts a vote in 
the right direction, then nothing can resist 
it, and the influence of that vote will throb 
through the eternities. 


* 
EXISTING RIGHTS; NOT ABSENT WRONGS 


Y chief anxiety is not that woman have 
other rights accorded her, but that 

she, by the grace of God, rise up to the 
appreciation of the glorious rights she al- 
ready possesses. Take the grand and all- 
absorbing right that every woman has, and 
that is to make home happy. That realm 
no one has ever yet disputed with her. 
Men may come home at noon or at night, 
and they tarry a comparatively little while ; 
but she all day long governs it, beautifies 
it, sanctifies it. It is within her power to 
make it the most attractive place on earth. 
It is the only calm harbor in the world. 
Every man knows as well as I do that this 
outside world, the business world, is a 
long scene of jostle and contention. The 
man who has a dollar struggles to keep it ; 
the man who has it not struggles to get it. 
Prices up. Pricesdown. Losses. Gains. 
Misrepresentations. Gougings. Undersell- 
ing. Buyers depreciating ; salesmen ex- 
aggerating. Tenants seeking less rent; 
landlords demanding more. Gold fidgety. 
Struggles about office. Men who are in 
trying to keep in; men out trying to get in. 
Oh, my good woman, thank God you 
have a home, and that in it you may be 
queen. Better be there than wear Victoria’s 
coronet. Your abode may be of the hum- 
blest, but you can, by your faith in God and 
your cheerfulness of demeanor, gild it with 
splendors such as an upholsterer’s hand 
never yet kindled. There are abodes in 
all our great cities—humble, two stories, 
four plain, unpapered rooms ; undesirable 
neighborhood, and yet the men who live in 
them would die rather than surrender them. 


- 


ANGELS OF GOD ABOUT IT 


HY? It is home to each one of these 
men. Whenever he thinks of it he 

sees angels of God hovering around it. 
The ladders of Heaven are let down to 
this house. Over the child’s rough crib 
there are the chantings of angels, as those 
that broke over Bethlehem. It is home. 
The children may come up after a while and 
they may win high position, and they mer 
have an affluent residence; but they will 
not until their dying day forget that humble 
roof, under which their father rested, and 
their mother sang, and their sisters played. 
Oh, if you would gather up all tender 
memories, all the lights and shades of the 
heart, all banquetings and reunions, all 
filial, fraternal, paternal and conjugal af- 
fections, and you had only just four letters to 
spell out that height, and depth, and length, 
and breadth, and magnitude, and eternity of 
meaning, you would, with streaming eyes, 
and trembling voice, and agitated hand, 
write it out in those four living capitals, 
H-O-M-E. What right does woman want 
that is grander than to be queen of such a 
realm? Why the eagles of Heaven cannot 
fly across that dominion. Horses, panting 
and with lathered flanks, are not swift 
enough to run to the outpost of that realm. 
They say the sun never sets upon the Eng- 
lish empire ; but on this realm of woman's 
influence eternity never marks any bound. 


QUEEN OF THE HOME 


[SABELLA fled from the Spanish throne, 
pursued by the nation’s anathema ; but 
she who is queen in a home will never lose 
her throne, and earth itself will only be 
the annexation of heavenly principalities. 
When you want to get your grandest idea 
of a queen you do not think o Catherine of 
Russia, nor of Anne of England, nor of Marie 
Theresa of Germany ; but when you want 
to get your grandest idea of a queen you 
think of the plain woman who sat opposite 
‘our father at the table, or walked with 
im arm-in-arm down life’s pathway—some- 
times to the thanksgiving banquet, some- 
times to the grave, but always together— 
soothing your petty griefs, correcting your 
childish waywardness, joining in your in- 
fantile sports, listening to your evening 
prayers, toiling for you with needle or at 
the spinning-wheel, and on cold nights 
wrapping you snug and warm. And then 
at last on that day when she lay in the back 
room dying, and you saw her take those 
thin hands with which she toiled for you 
so long and put them together in a dying 
prayer that commended you to God, whom 
she had taught you to trust—oh, she was 
the queen! The chariots of God came 
down to fetch her, and as she went in all 
Heaven rose up. You cannot think of her 
now without a rush of tenderness that stirs 
the deep foundations of vour soul, and you 
feel as much a child again as when you 
cried on her lap; and if you could bring 
her back again to speak just once more 
your name as tenderly as she used to speak 
it, you would be willing to throw yourself 
on the ground and kiss the sod that covers 
her, crying: ‘‘Mother! mother!’’ Ah! she 
was the queen. 
* 


HOME ABOVE THE BALLOT-BOX 


Now: can you tell me how many thou- 

sand miles a woman like that would 
have to travel down before she got to the 
ballot-box? Compared with this sort of 
training kings and queens for God and 
eternity, how insignificant seems all this 
work of voting for aldermen, and common 
council, and sheriffs, and constables, and 
mayors, and presidents. To make one 
grand woman as I have described, how 
many thousand would you want of those 
people who go in the round of godlessness, 
and fashion and dissipation, distorting their 
body until in their monstrosities they seem 
to outdo the dromedary and hippopotamus 
—going as far toward densecelld sdunedl as 
they dare go, so as not to be arrested of the 
police—their behavior a sorrow to the good 
and a caricature of the vicious, and an in- 
sult to that God who made them women 
and not gorgons, and tramping on, down 
through a frivolous and dissipated life to 
temporal and eternal damnation? Oh, 
woman, with the lightning of your soul strike 
dead at your feet all these allurements to 
dissipation and to fashion. Your immortal 
soul cannot be fed upon such garbage. I 
have not one word to say against good 
society, no matter where or in what form 
it may be found. But let those whose 
natures crave more sociability than do those 
of others first see that the society into 
which they enter is good, the atmosphere 
pure and clean, the influences elevating, 
and not degrading. In much of the society 
of to-day these elements are more con- 
spicuous by their absence than for their 
presence, and that is why women, and 
especially mothers, cannot be too careful. 


* 
FROM THIS TO THAT 


(,° calls you up to empire and dominion. 

Will you have it? Oh, give to God 
your heart; give to God your best ener- 
gies ; _ to God all your culture ; give to 
God all your refinement; give yourself to 
Him for this world and the next. Soon all 
these bright eyes will be quenched, and 
these voices will be hushed. For the last 
time you will look upon this fair earth— 
father’s hand, mother’s hand, sister’s hand, 
child’s hand, will be no more in yours. It 
will be night, and there will come up a cold 
wind from the Jordan and you must start. 
Will it be a lone woman on a trackless 
moor? Ah, no! Jesus will come up in 
that hour and offer His hand, and He will 
say: ‘‘You stood by me when you were 
well ; now I will not desert you when you are 
sick.’?” One wave of His hand and the 
storm will drop ; and another wave of His 
hand and midnight shall break into mid- 
noon; and another wave of His hand and 
the chamberlains of God will come down 
from the treasure-houses of Heaven with 
robes lustrous, blood-washed and Heaven- 
glinted, in which you will array yourself 
for the marriage supper of the Lamb. And 
then with Miriam, who struck the timbrel 
by the Red Sea; and with Deborah, who 
led the Lord’s hosts into the fight; and 
with Hannah, who gave her Samuet to the 
Lord; and with Mary, who rocked Jesus 
tc sleep while there were angels singing in 
the air, and Florence Nightingale, who 
bound up the battle-wounds of the Crimea, 
you wil! from the chalice of God drink to 
the soul’s eternal rescue. 
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“FLEUR-DE-LIS” Biscuits 
(FOR ALL AGES) 
Make a delicious light lunch for all 


occasions: Serve with lemonade, 
tea, coffee, rootbeer, etc. 


Put upina handsome tin caddy at 25c. For sale at 
all first-class grocery stores. If your grocer does 
not keep them, have him order them for you from 


MARVIN—Pittsburgh and LANGDON—Cincinnati 





‘*I speak not out of weak surmises, 
but from proof.’’ 





since COTTOLENE has come to take 
its place. The satisfaction with 


which the people have hailed the 
advent of the New Shortening 


Cottolenc 


evidenced by the rapidly increasing 
enormous sales is PROOF POSITIVE 
not only of its great value as a new 
article of diet but is also sufficient 
proof of the general desire to be 
rid of indigestible, unwholesome, un- 
appetizing lard, and of all the ills 
that lard promotes. Try 


Cottolcne 


at once and waste no time in dis- 
covering like thousands of others 
that you have now © 


NO USE 
FOR LARD 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. Fair- 
bank & Co., Chicago, for handsome Cottolene 
Cook Book, containing six hundred recipes, 
prepared by nine eminent authorities on 
cooking. 

















MADE ONLY BY 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston 
Philadelphia, San Franeisco, ete. 


DILWORTH’S 
BRUNSWICK 
COFFEE some of “eee” is 


dinary kind. Retailers and consumers alike are 
fooled. Brunswick Coffee is a combination of choice 
growths with drinking merit pusitively 
surpassing all others. You cannot be 
deceived, as it is sold only in one and 
two pound, patent preservative pack- 
ages bearing our name and trade-mark. 
If your grocer hasn’t it send us his 
address. Beautiful Premium offered 
to consumers of Brunswick. 





It won’t do to rely 
on the appearance of 
Roasted Coffee for 
drinking merit. Most 
of the coffee offered in 
bulk under the alluring 
name of “Java” is 





TRADE- MARK 


DILWORTH BROTHERS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CHILDS’ LUNCHEON WAFERS 


DELICIOUS, APPETIZING 
INEXPENSIVE, UNEQUALED 


Madein Four Flavors, Ginger, Lemon, 
Chocolate and Vanilla 
Sold everywhere by Leading 
Grocers. Do not accept spu- 
rious imitations, but ask for 
oods bearing our name— 
HILDS. 
If your dealer does not keep 
these goods, send us his name 
and a2-cent stamp and we will 
send you sample package. 
S. H. CHILDS COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Washburn-Crosby’s Flour 
sea EXClusively 


used 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago, by the Wellington 
Catering Co. and the O nal Vienna odel 








Bakery. Notice the DELICIOUS BREAD AND 
ROL served at these famous Bakeries. Write 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., Minneapolis,Minn. 
For World’s Fair Souvenir Booklet FREE. 
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THE GIRL IN 


IRST among all human in- 
stitutions is the home, 
and next to it in sacred- 
ness and importance is 
the church. All the 
qualities which make up 
a noble, pure and effi- 
cient home should find 
their place in the church. 
A home in which there 
is no daughter lacks an 
element which cannot 
be otherwise supplied, and a church that 
is not enriched with the qualities which 
belong to the young girl is poor indeed. 
Her hopefulness, her enthusiasm, her hon- 
est belief that what she wants to do she 
can do, make her at once the inspiration 
and the reliance of the other members of 
the great church family. It is her voice 
in the choir which best stirs the congre- 
gation to express its devotion in sacred 
song. There is a ring of joy in it that can- 
not be gotten from either man or instru- 
ment, and which is not lost even when her 
heart is moved by sorrow, and a tender 
athos gives sweetness to her tones. She 
oves to sing out her gladness and her sad- 
ness, and many a soul finds solace in her 
interpretation of anthem and hymn. It is 
her face, with the clear, questioning eye, 
the responsive ‘smile and tear, which helps 
the preacher, when older and more self- 
controlled faces give him no response. If 
sometimes she be listless and even frivolous, 
when once her attention has been caught 
and her conscience stirred, she is quick to 
atone for her heedlessness and ready to ac- 
knowledge her fault, and is a most loyal 
disciple. The Sunday school depends upon 
her for that elder sisterly teaching and af- 
fectionate persuasion which wins the little 
ones to listen to the gospel message. She 
becomes the ideal, and her personality is 
impressed upon her scholars beyond the 
eeegy 0d of measuring. Many a boy is 
cept from evil because his chivalrous 
heart has been won by his Sunday-school 
teacher, and reverence and truth become a 
art of the child’s character, not so much 
Ccaunns they are taught, as because they 
are lived by his heroine. 


MAKING THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 
BUT beyond these more commonly recog- 

nized duties there is so much for our 
young girl to do that one would find it 
easier to enumerate the few things she can- 
not do, than the many she can. As in the 
home her deft fingers add many touches to 
make the house beautiful, so in the church 
her fingers, though it be only in the ar- 
rangement of a few flowers, or the draping 
of a curtain, add that indescribable and 
subtle charm which transforms a cold and 
forbidding place into one where human 
hearts are touched by God’s goodness as it 
is expressed in all forms of beauty. What 
might not be done in the many village 
churches, and in those barren ones in the 
far-away country towns, if the girl in the 
church were permitted or encouraged to 
freshen and make cheerful the house of 
God? A building kept closed six days in 
the week, and warmed and lighted in the 
very cheapest way, is sure to be damp, or 
to be stifling with gases and smoke unless 
more than ordinary care be taken to venti- 
late and clean it. Itis a wise divine law 
which orders that disuse in most things 
should be more destructive than use. Open 
the churches oftener and they will be less 
worn and shabby in appearance. There are 
many things which a young girl, if once she 
set her mind to them, could do to make the 
assembling of the people for worship and 
instruction less of a duty and more of a joy. 
Adornment for the sake of pride is bad, but 
there can be no reason why the efficiency 
of the church should be hindered by ac- 
cumulations of dust and signs of shabbiness. 
There is absolutely nothing religious in un- 
sightliness. 


CARE OF CHURCH BELONGINGS 

[N the Episcopal church the care of the 

altar is often assumed by a group of 
young girls. They see that it is kept free 
from dust, that the linen used about it is as 
pure and white as anything earthly can be, 
that the church year is observed by appro- 
priate colors on altar and reading desk, 
that all the silver is in order for use, and is 
safely put away after service. The same 
girls, or another greup, will provide and 
arrange flowers for Sunday and other holy 
days, and after these flowers have added 
their beauty to the hour of worship will dis- 
tribute them to the sick or the sorrowing 
of the parish. Flowers sent in this way 
Carry not only their own cheering loveli- 
ness, but a message of sympathy and com- 


fort from the church to those who may be 
in sore need. 


By Mrs. Lyman Abbott 
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Under certain conditions many of these 
same services in the Roman Catholic 
church may be rendered by young girls, but 
greater sacredness surrounds the altar there 
than in Protestant communions, and hand- 
ling the consecrated vessels and dressing 
the altar are attended with more careful 
supervision, and are largely done, as well as 
directed, by persons especially set apart for 
religious service. 

In non-ritualistic churches there is at once 
less and more for young women to do in 
the care of the church building and its con- 
tents. Flowers, of course and always, it 
should be their pleasant task to bring to 
every service; and let not the Sunday 
school nor the prayer meeting be forgotten. 
In small towns, where there is no public 
greenhouse, the home window gardens will 
furnish enough. One potted plant in blos- 
som, standing in a small jardiniére, on 
which ferns are growing, will be very pleas- 
ant to the eyes of the people who come to 
church on a cold, snowy morning. And 
then the hymn-books and Bibles which give 
the church so untidy an appearance! Their 
raggedness and irregularity, especially in 
the back pews, often strike the stranger 
with a provocation to mirth which is decid- 
edly unbecoming to the place. Why not 
give these books, as well as the Sunday- 
school library, into the care of a few capa- 
ble, order-loving young girls, who should 
bind up ti:e broken backs and smooth out 
the dog-eared corners, and see that, at least 
on Sunday morning, the Bibles and hymn- 
books can stand up straight ? 


GIRLS AS MINISTERING ANGELS 


How. helpful to a pastor a society of young 
girls could be, if under his guidance 
they were accustomed to carry messages of 
loving thought to the lonely, the sick and 
the sorrowful! Because this ministry had not 
been made a definite part of the church work 
came the need of such an organization as 
the King’s Daughters, and what ought to 
have strengthened the church has been al- 
lowed, perhaps, to weaken it. Unless a 
minister can bring the ‘‘ Circles’’ of King’s 
Daughters to become a recognized depart- 
ment of church work, he may expect to lose 
a large part of the religious momentum 
which comes from combined effort. And 
in many cases this united power can be best 
secured when the individual worker is under 
the immediate direction of the pastor. The 
young worker’s service may be saved from 
ostentation by his tact, and a hint from him 
of how to do it may make her kindness more 
welcome to the recipient. A half hour a 
week spent in reading to an aged saint, 
whose eyes are fast closing upon the things 
of this world, and yet whose heart clings 
with strong affection to the things that have 
been dear in the time of health and vigor, 
would give any young girl a rich reward, 
and she may render many gracious services 
to hospital inmates by reading and singing 
to them, and by carrying to them gifts of 
flowers and fruit, or a trifle of jelly or broth 
made by her own hand. And beyond min- 
istering to the saints there is much that the 
young girl may do for those whom we are, 
perhaps, too ready to call the sinners. The 
church is more and more learning its true 
mission. Raphael, Hunt, Hoffman may in 
one age and another picture the Christ with 
beckoning arms, with healing touch, with 
forgiving love, but it is the living church of 
to-day which must best portray the Re- 
deemer calling, healing, blessing. And in 
that blessed work our daughters are privi- 
leged to have a large share. It is argued 
that young girls should not be allowed to 
feel the burden of sorow and sin, but they 
know it well fictitiously in novel and in 
play. They shed their tears and indulge 
their little rages over imaginary victims and 
villains. It would be far better for them to 
wipe away a few real drops of grief from 
the eyes of others, than to shed so many 
false ones of their own. They fancy they 
would love martyrdom, because they see it 
so finely exhibited in stage tragedy, but they 
would better sacrifice a little of themselves 
in daily service, than to lay themselves on 
an unreal altar, and manufacture for them- 
selves a large halo therefor. Their ardent 
sympathies must not be allowed to burn 
themselves out in fires kindled for show. 
The young girl may safely take an hour or 
two of her weekly holiday to teach in a 
sewing-school or to lead in wholesome 
amusement the children whose only other 
recreation is found in vicious associations 
on the public street. What more beautiful 
thing could a young girl of leisure do than 
to take a kindergartner’s training, and carry 
all the power that she gains by it into some 
forlorn neighborhood, gathering about her 
the neglected children, too small for the 
public school, and too large to be kept in 
the poor rooms they call home? 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 

ORTUNATELY, both for the instructor and 

the taught, there are now used more 
scientific methods of teaching sewing in our 
mission schools than have been practiced for 
many years. With the art of needlework 
there is given training in cleanliness, order, 
precision, and the young teacher finds her- 
self instructed in the very act of instructing 
others. The children learn gentle manners 
and politeness; are practiced in singing 
sweet and uplifting songs, and in many other 
ways feel the refining influences which the 
young girl of the church carries with her. 
In friendly societies, working-girls’ clubs 
and kindred organizations, our young girl, 
besides having classes in cooking, in dress- 
making, millinery and other sorts of handi- 
craft, leads her ‘‘less fortunate ”’ sisters from 
their fascination in the ‘‘dime novel’’ to a 
real enjoyment of Dickens, Scott and 
Shakespeare, and gives them an acquaint- 
ance with many noble writers of our own 
and other times. Just now she will find 
our Own country’s history a very interesting 
theme for her “ one evening a week ’’ with 
the girls. 

With her natural implement, the needle, 
our heroine has a large field to cultivate. 
It will be a labor of love with her to make 
the fine embroideries which are used about 
the altar and the reading-desk, to add 
dainty adornments to the church parlors, 
the rooms in the parish house, and to me- 
morial rooms in hospitals where she is 
blessed in having an interest. 

Although it commonly belongs to the 
matrons of the church to take the larger re- 
sponsibility of preparing and giving out 
work for the poor, the assistance of the 
younger women is much to be desired in 
that work, as it is carried on in ‘‘ Dorcas 
and Employment Societies.’’ They are 
thus trained to take the places which their 
mothers must soon leave. Our methods of 
dispensing charity are fast becoming more 
rational, and the young girl who is to be the 
leader in future philanthropic work must 
not only be deft with fingers and self-sacri- 
ficing in spirit, but must be sagacious to de- 
vise, and wise to direct plans for the truest 
helpfulness, avoiding all schemes which, 
under a guise of kindness, are destroying 
the poor by “‘ pauperizing ’’ them. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


UITE in the best line of true philanthropy 
is the ‘‘ Penny Provident ”’ plan for in- 
ducing small savings. To manage a “sta- 
tion’ of this order would be beautiful work 
for a young girl who likes to deal with 
precise things. Among the members of 
a friendly society, a working-girls’ club, 
or the children of a mission school, the 
stamp system of accounts is very fascinat- 
ing, and pennies acquire a value they never 
had before. The support of a child in some 
**school”’ or ‘“‘ home’? in foreign lands, es- 
pecially in India, where childhood is sur- 
rounded with such sorrowful conditions ; 
preparing a box of clothing for the family 
of a missionary who is far away from nec- 
essary supplies; making gifts for a Christ- 
mas tree to gladden the children in some 
isolated school among the ‘‘ poor whites ’”’ 
or the Indians—indeed, as I have said, it 
is impossible to name the things which are 
good for the young girl in the church to do. 
In mission work, whether it be for those 
around the corner from her own home, or 
for her far-away sisters in heathen lands, she 
may find scope for her ingenuity and her 
industry. 

A perfect character can never be found in 
one humen life, but a group in which one 
contributes patience, another hope ; where 
one suffers and is strong, and another is 
fervent in spirit; where one is impulsive and 
eager to act, and another is cautious and 
prudent; where each brings her gift for the 
sharing of the others—in such a company 
of God’s children His own perfection finds 
its fullest expression. For this reason 
‘*bands,’’ and ‘‘societies,’’ and ‘‘ guilds’’ 
are valuable. Meeting often together, bear- 
ing one another’s burdens, and sharing 
one another’s joys, they grow together into 
a fuller, richer life. The sewing done in 
the missionary meeting is not the most 
valuable part of the work, and the girl who 
takes her work home, or associates onl 
with her ‘‘set,’’ is impoverishing eceall 
and defrauding others. 

And what can I say to the young woman 
who lives in the midst of all this joyful op- 
portunity without having the best thoughts 
in her aroused so that she can no longer be 
satisfied with making herself ready for 
pleasures, from the fatigue of which she 
recovers only to prepare for fresh ones? 
What a caricature of life is such an ex- 
istence! How utterly forlorn misfortune 
and bereavement leave a heart stayed on 
such flimsy supports! But nothing can 
greatly disturb the real blessedness of a soul 
set on helping others. This strong staff of 
service is nowhere more surely found than 
in some religious organization. 

In every form of work in which the Chris- 
tian church is engaged—and what good 
work is there in which the church is not 
engaged ?—there is something for the young 
girl todo. That pastor who knows how to 
inspire and guide the daughters of his flock 
is sure to be a good shepherd, and the sons 
and the parents will follow, if they have 
not led the way, and the church will be- 
come a true family in Christ. 
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There’s nothing strange 
in a clear complexion 


The skin ought to be clear, and will be, 
if we wash with proper soap. 

The soap to use is Pears’—no alkali in 
it. It is perhaps the only soap in the 
world without alkali. 

All sorts of stores, especially druggists, 
sell, and all sorts of people use 


Pears’ Soap 
EASTER LILY PERFUME 


icamianetaiaiiida tie Is 
DELICATE 
FRAGRANT 
LASTING 
* 

FOR SALE BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
% 

SEND 50c. FOR 
ONE OUNCE 
BOTTLE 
OR 10c. FOR 
SAMPLE 
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"A Delicious Perfume 
delicate but wonderfully 
IMPERISHABLE 


Ask your druggist for it or serd us 
25 cents in stamps for 402. sample. 


C.B.Woodworth& Sons, RocHESTER.NY. 





he finest Italian Orris, rich! 


be with the pure distilled” odor of violets. r3 
Adopted and pronounced by y 
OCLETY'’S LEADING LADIES 


the most exquisite and delightful sachet?) 
powder made, and preferable to the best 
extracts. Penetrates every article of your, 
\ wardrobe and gives the last finishing touch ‘ 
to a dainty toilet. Retains all the delicate, 


natural fragrance of the flower for months. 
PDOPAT SS QUARTER POUND PACKET 25 CTS 
pes : 5 . 
Please Return if not Entirely Satisfactory. 
GEORGE B. EVANS, Manuf'g Perfumer, 
XD) 1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 








DRVGGISTS 
SELL IT 


Fs ROBT LOW’S SON 
N17 CEDAR ST N'Y: 


LINDEN BLOOM PERFUME 

Answers to July questions: 31. Perfumed Waters. 32. Hungary 
Water. 33. Frankincense. 34. Musk. 35. Funeral of his wife, 
Poppxa. 36. The Whale. 37. Berlin. 38. Empress Josephine, 
39. Onycha. 40. 50,000 pounds. 

A handsome Perfumed Souvenir Booklet of 24 

ages, artistically illustrated, How te Cheose and 

Ise Perfumes, with valuable toilet hints mailed on 
t of 4 cents. 

Ask your Druggist for **Linden Bloom,” or send 
us 50c. for 1 oz. bottle, delivered by mail. 


FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers, Jackson, Michigan 


Russian Violets 


On receipt of 30 cents we will send you by return 
mail a package Of Russian Violet Sachet Powder 
for perfuming laces, handkerchiefs and letter paper. 
ADDRESS BEN. LEVY & CO. 

34 West St., Boston, Mass. 
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WHE memory of the first 

4 home, no matter how 
simple and unassum- 
ing were its appoint- 
ments or how small 
its size, clings to its 
founders throughout 
their life. The first 
home was hallowed 
by that rare happiness when unity in inter- 
ests and tastes was most assiduously culti- 
vated, when mutual deference each to the 
other lurked in even the veriest trifles, 
when time itself seemed to stand still and 
give leisure for the sympathetic efforts, 
the trustful talks and brave plans that form 
so large a part of early wedded life. Aim- 
less nothings, the cynic calls these, but to 
the founders of a home they are priceless, 
growing more treasured as the busy years 
slip by, adding each its share of lustre in 
the halo that crowns the memory of a happy 
home. It matters not how prosperous the 
wedded life become, how cultured, how 
notable, it is to those first years in an ob- 
scure, even meagre home, that the thoughts 
invariably turn as to a fair picture, its im- 
perfections lost in the golden atmosphere of 
memory that floods the picture like the haze 
of Indian summer weather. : 

The choosing of the first home gives 
a great opportunity to secure a harmonious 
setting to the quiet joys of home life. 
The first point of all to be decided defi- 
nitely is how much of the family income 
should be spent for shelter. It is not un- 
usual to leave the settling of this important 
point to chance, to a pretty house suddenly 
found, or to the location of friends. No 
one wants the remembrance of his and her 
first home to be clouded with bitter or sad 
memories of financial disaster, and the first 
step to prevent this is carefully to gauge 
one’s needs by one’s income. It would not 
be possible to say definitely how many dol- 
lars ought to be spent, but a rule that is 
safe is not to use more than one-fourth of 
the family income for a house. It is better 
to spend even a lesser amount when it can 
be done without unwise sacrifices. Having 
settled the amount to be used for rent or 
interest, the real cornerstone of a home 
has been laid. 











HEALTHFUL location is the most import- 
ant point to be settled, and one that 
should never be set aside for any reason. 
Some streets in a village, town or city, b 
reason of the better condition of the soil, 
are more healthful than others. Houses 
built on low, swampy ground are never 
healthful because the ground is ill-drained ; 
and no architectural beauty of the outward 
building or fineness of hardwood and tiling 
in the inner finish can counterbalance damp 
cellars, which are constant allies to fever, 
rheumatism and other enemies to good 
health and good spirits. Some considera- 
tion must also be given to the surround- 
ings. While the house in question may be 
beyond reproach the condition of some 
neighboring grounds may be such as to 
make the house unsafe or unpleasant. 
Houses outside of cities that face either 
east or west are not only the pleasantest 
but the most desirable. This is because 
such a situation is apt to place the majority 
of the chief living rooms on its sunny sides, 
thus adding immensely to the comfort and 
cheerfulness of the people of the house, as 
well as to their general good health. De- 
tached houses must have some few sunless 
rooms, but the arrangement should be such 
that northern rooms need not be hourly 
occupied during the day. City houses that 
face the north or south have the longest 
floods of sunlight. The advantages of 
either position are about equal, except that 
the householder who chooses his house on 
the south side of the street will find it more 
labor to keep his steps and sidewalk cleared 
during the winter than his opposite neigh- 
bor. The worst lecation for a city house 
is to have the southern side a wall of brick 
and stone, through which the sun cannot 
stream in winter, and then to have the ordi- 
nary summer breezes blow from the same 
quarter, thus keeping the house cheerless 
in winter and close insummer. The health- 
fulness of the location having been thought- 
fully considered, the attractiveness of the 
street itself and the general aspect of the 
house may assume their proper weight in 
the scale of choice. Compromise is nec- 
essary to every problem, whether political 
or domestic, and those who search for the 
ideal house will never find it. They must 
compromise on one that nearest approaches 
their ideal, and in this compromise each 
household has its own idea of what is nec- 
essary. The one point that should not be 
yielded is healthful location. Stately rooms 
or elaborate carvings may be sacrificed, 
but not the possibility of sunny, sweet air. 


SHIEY 


T® inspection of houses is most weari- 
some business, but one from which 
few would really care to be exempted. 
While the general survey of the rooms, 
their number and size, is the first natural 
step in looking over a house, it is apt 
to be given more thought than the sanitary 
condition, upon which rests more fully 
the actual comfort of a home than upon 
anything else. The inspection of plumb- 
ing should be thorough. In the first place, 
look and see if each set bowl, sink, closet 
and slop-bowl has its own trap. This 
trap is quickly recognized by its shape, 
and is of importance because it should be 
always full of water, to prevent the passage 
of sewer gas through the escape pipes into 
the air of the rooms. It is a large pipe, 
curved like an exaggerated letter ‘‘S,’’ and 
in its lowest point should have a stopper 
screwed in, through which all sediment and 
filth that settle there can be removed. 
Notice if the traps appear to be in good 
condition, and if the putty or cement, much 
used for joints to cover the connecting of 
the traps to the pipes and the pipes to the 
bowls, is reasonably firm. See if the faucets 
turn off and on properly. The ventilation 
pipe is equally as necessary to healthful 
plumbing as the traps themselves. This 
should be a large iron pipe, connecting with 
the sewer pipe in the cellar, and extend- 
ing up through to the roof of the house. 
This pipe should be connected with the 
top of the curve of every trap under set 
bowl and closet. When water is poured 
through a trap which has no ventilation 
pipe the column of water all runs down 
to the sewer on the principle of the siphon, 
leaving the trap empty and free for the 
passage of gas. The admission of air on 
the top of the curve breaks the suction 
of water and leaves the trap filled. This 
water in the trap prevents the passage of 
gas into the rooms, and the ventilating pipe 
carries it to the roof. Traps under set 
bowls are seldom ventilated, but if a large 
ventilating pipe runs from the main trap 
under the closet to the roof the danger of 
sewer gas in rooms is slight. There is a 
simple test to discover if the traps leak gas. 
Pour five cents worth of oil of peppermint 
into the lowest bowl or closet of the house. 
Close up the room, and if the traps leak 
in a few minutes the pungent odor will be 
perceptible in the basins of the upper rooms. 





HEREVER a house is found whose cel- 

lar is unventilated and damp, with 

mouldy fungi on its walls, or if its drawers 

and closets have tell-tale greenish or gray- 

ish white spots, and that musty omell, 

smelled once always to be remembered, 
do not live in it. 

In country houses, which rarely have 
modern plumbing, there should be an 
equally careful investigation of the water 
supply and drainage. Some idea of the 
soil in which the well is dug should be 
gained in order to examine intelligently 
whether the water is fit to use. Beside this, 
the disposal of the waste of the household 
should be keenly investigated, lest this 
should befoul the water and make unhealthy 
an otherwise agreeable home. The cistern 
which generally supplies the water for do- 
mestic washing and cleaning should be 
looked after. This water is not so liable 
to be impure, but the pipes that carry the 
water from the roof into the cistern get 
rickety in their joints and need repairing, 
lest anempartadlr the cistern ‘‘run dry.” 
It is well, when one is acting as inspector, 
to find out if the pumps actually pump. 





HE convenience of a house for carrying 
on the ordinary work of a household 
is next in importance to its sanitary condi- 
tion for satisfactory living. If the means 
are moderate and the housewife strong and 
ambitious, she may choose to do her own 
work. Sufficient closets and cupboards, 
properly placed and arranged, mean a great 
saving of both health and strength, and 
are none the less desirable if there are to 
be one or many servants. There is neither 
Christianity nor economy in allowing house- 
hold work to be heavier than is necessary, 
even though its execution be by hired 
hands. While the mistress of a house 
thinks with pride of her tasteful parlor and 
cozy library, let her not forget to see to the 
kitchen. 

The convenience of the kitchen for its 
use is but one part of the consideration 
which should be exercised. Economy in 
heating must be thought of, and the require- 
ment of individual houses in carpets, cur- 
tains, beds, bric-a-brac and the thousand 
and one things which are included under 
the term ‘‘furnishings’’ must be carefully 
weighed in the scale of choice in accordance 
with the means and tastes of those who are 
to make up the family. 


|‘ cities there may be found a peculiar ar- 

rangement of houses called English 
basements. In these the cellar is in the 
front of the basement, the kitchen in the 
rear, while the dining-room is at the rear of 
the first floor, with a small reception-room 
in front. The main parlor is on the second 
floor, and the chambers take up the rest of 
the house. There is a great deal of up and 
down stairs to such houses, and living in 
them is uncomfortable and difficult unless 
at least two servants can be kept. There 
is also a disadvantage in furnishing them, 
for it requires more furniture and carpeting 
for the parlor and reception-room than for 
one ordinary parlor, and either one or the 
other is superfluous. City houses where 
the kitchen, dining-room and pantries are 
on the same floor are the most desirable. 
No home is more economical in its first de- 
mands upon the purse than the city flat, 
renting from fifty dollars a month down to 
twenty dollars. Moderate-sized ard cheap 
flats have many conveniences built into or 
furnished with them, while the proverbial 
smallness of the rooms gives ample reason 
for scanty furniture. Beside this, they are 
easy to do work in, everything being near 
at hand and all on one floor. On the other 
hand, there are many disagreeable thin 
in flat life which it is well to recognize in 
the start. There is little privacy, because 
each room opens into another, and in illness 
or any other emergency that demands ab- 
solute quiet it is about impossible to shut 
off any room. The nearness of neighbors 
and the combined and varied smells pro- 
duced by the cooking in so many families 
are at times almost unbearable. Single flats 
are more comfortable on this account than 
double flats, tthe odors and sounds being 
proportionately lessened. The janitor serv- 
ice is another source of trouble. It is fre- 
quently inadequate, often unpleasant and 
sometimes dishonest. 

The same care in the investigation of 
plumbing in flats as in houses should be 
followed as far as possible, while the rea- 
sons for sunny rooms are equally potent. 
The ground flats are the least desirable, 
and their central rooms, when lighted by 
an air-shaft, are gloomy, while top floor 
flats, once you are there, are the lightest 
and the quietest and have the pleasantest 
outlook. 





PARTMENTS are another means of living 

in large cities. These usually consist 

of two or three rooms and a bathroom, 
the tenants either going to some other house 
or restaurant for their meals, or patronizing 
a restaurant established in the same build- 
ing. To live in such apartments, whose 
rooms are generally larger than the major- 
ity of rooms in flats, is pleasant, and frees 
the wife from the annoyances and cares of 
housekeeping. This freedom may some- 
times be an advantage, but the division of 
housekeeping with a public restaurant is 
alien to real home life. There is a great 
waste of time consequent upon waiting to 
be served in a restaurant, and meals are 
apt to cost double what they would if pre- 
pared ina family kitchen. In stormy weather 
it is not agreeable to go out for meals, and 
in illness, unless there are arrangements 
for ‘‘light housekeeping,’’ a home in an 
apartment becomes a dreary mockery. In 


towns people of modest incomes often es- | 





tablish their Lares and Penates in part of a | 


house. These tenements, in houses built 


for two families, are usually convenient and | 
If the | 


fitted with the modern plumbing. 
house was originally intended for one fam- 
ily the arrangement of rooms, closets and 
the like is not always acceptable. 
ments of this sort are not quite as cheaply 
heated as flats, and the upper tenement re- 
ay the carrying of coal, scuttle by scut- 
tle, up one flight of stairs, as there are 
never any coal-bins nearer than the wood- 
shed on the ground. But such tenements, 
with windows on every side, are pleasanter 
than any city flat and ordinarily far health- 
ier. The chief objections to them lie on 
social grounds. There is likely to be fric- 
tion with the other tenant, and all the more 
so if it is the owner who lives below stairs 
and rents the upper floor. There is much 
to annoy both families in the situation, and 
it does require great tact, especially on the 
part of the housewives of both families, to 
steer the domestic barks in such shallow 
water. The answering of the front door 
bell—there is often but one—is one source 
of irritation, and cleaning the walks another. 

Select a home, if possible, with the idea 
of living in it for a length of time. Re- 
peated changes are neither pleasant nor 
profitable, and the spirit of home life dies 
out if it be carried too often in moving vans 
or degraded by imprisonment “‘in storage.”’ 

At last the abiding-place is chosen and 
the lease is ready to sign. Here again be 
vigilant. Always read a lease over and 
see if it is in accord with your understand- 
ing of the matter, and with such verbal 
agreements as may have been entered into. 
Have any promise of special repairs and 
all agreements concerning the plumbing 
and window glass written in the lease. It 
may not be necessary with some owners to 
be so explicit, but it is prudent and will 
save unlooked-for annoyances. Finally, 
having established yourself in a rented 
home, try to treat it as if it were your own. 
Do not drive nails in the walls at random, 
nor mar the paint, nor gouge the woodwork. 


Tene- | 





A Revolution in Furniture 
A New and Radically Different Principle 


* 





IN THE GUNN COMBINATION you can have 
everything in Furniture, including a Folding-Bed, 
concealed from the closest observer. The great 
objections to all former Combinations, viz.: THE 
INJURY TO CARPETS and inconvenient position 
of the combination when the bed is open, have been 
entirely overcome in THE GUNN. Our various 
styles make copeee ieces for any room. 
Easily cleaned. Use any bed-spring. Cabinet slide, 
right or left. Free from carpet. A child can oper- 
ate. Nosprings to get out of order. Only 40 lbs. 
weight. Best of ventilation. Perfectly safe. 


HANDSOME FURNITURE OPEN OR CLOSED 


Takes up no more room than acommon Fold- 
ing-Bed. Elegant designs, finest finish, best of 
workmanship. 


THE GUNN FOLDING-BED CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
ALSO MANUFACTURE 


The Best $25 Folding-Bed in the Worid 
The Cheapest Folding-Bed at $10 


«’Tyrian 


Invalid Cushion 


INFLATED WITH AIR 
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A MOTHER recently said to us: “I wish I had 

known of those cushions sooner. When my 
boy had that bed-sore your cushion was such a 
relief to him.” 

We believe but few people really know the value 
of rubber air goods in the invalid’s room. They 
are soft, light and pliable, do not become heated, 
and are easily packed in a small place when not in 
use. We make Rubber Air Pillows; Hospital and 
Invalid Cushions and Bed Pans. 


Ask your DRUGGIST for them 
If he does not have them, write to us 
Our pamphlet ‘‘ WORTH READING’’ mailed free 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


Primley’s California 











CHEWING 
GUM 


A DELICIOUS CONFECTION 





at rt ‘‘The Sweetest Thing 
~* on Earth” 

Mn AX 

Save the wrappers and draw books from 


. ’ P 
Primley’s Free Library 

Send 5 outside weaeeeee of either California Fruit or 
California Pepsin Chewing Gum, and 10 cents, in 
stamps or silver to pay poe and wrapping, and we 
will send yee, poe , Edgar Fawcett’s great 
book, **The Adopted Daughter,” the most inter- 
esting story of the day. Send for our list of free 
books. Watch our advertisements for further offers. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Manufacturer, Chicago, Ill. 
+, | Her 

| Experiment. 
| “I sprinkle two 
7 Ounces of sand on 
‘ my carpet. I can- 
| __ > 7__.__} not make a broom 
take up an ounce of it. My sweeper 
removes it all. That shows me that 


the broom rubs grit in. I prefer to take 
it out, and I always use ony a 
RPET 


BISSELL ™ SWEEPER’”’ 


The ‘‘BIssELLS’’ lift out the grit. 
Brooms rub it in—try it. 
Sold every where. 

















tubs B4t= TUBS, Wholesale & Retail. For “Bath 
one Room” & “Portable.” Durable, many used 

renewed, light, little water. ts 
nd others send for circulars. 


E. J. Knowlton, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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HE first resolve which 
the average man and 
woman should make 
in furnishing a home 
should be that they 
will wait until after 
their marriage before 
buying any of their 
household belong- 
ings. The custom of 
selecting some article of furniture for a 
bridal gift is becoming so general that the 
young housewife who is too premature in 
her purchases is apt to be troubled by un- 
necessary duplicates. She will never re- 
gret, however, following the example of the 
maidens of Holland who, long before an 
engagement dawns upon their hetaen, be- 
gin to fill their ‘‘dower chests’ with 

ousehold linen of all kinds. There are 
also other articles which can be secured 
with advantage as soon as the home itself 
is obtained. 











AMONG these are window shades. It is 

always best to have them exactly alike 
throughout the house. In case of removal 
they can be used to greater advantage, and 
the general effect is more satisfactory. 
Light yellow or buff holland, without fringe, 
lace or any decoration, are the most dura- 
ble. Sash curtains are the best substitutes 
for more costly window hangings, and are 
a convenient addition to more elaborate 
draperies. These, too, should for economic 
reasons be alike throughout the house. 
There are two materials of which they may 
be made to advantage, cheese-cloth in its 
original color and white Swiss muslin. In 
the first instance narrow ball-fringe is an 
almost necessary addition. Both of these 
fabrics launder easily and do not fade nor 
cast an unpleasant light in the room. If 
the young wife that is to be wishes to invest 
in something that will not be given to her 
on her bridal day, yet the possession of 
which will add greatly to the comfort of 
her home, let her lay inasupply of kitchen 
belongings. Bits of Turkish toweling and 
crash picked up at bargain counters can be 
made into cloths and towels for kitchen 
use, so that when housekeeping becomes 
an actual fact much loss of time will be 
avoided. 





HEN the time comes for the household- 
ers to take possession of their home 
it is helpful to bear in mind this paraphrase 
of an old saying: ‘‘The kitchen is the 
stomach of the house; the bedroom the 
lungs, the sitting-room the heart and the 
parlor the brain.”’ The first objective point 
then is the kitchen or seat of the physical 
well-being of the household. The average 
woman commences housekeeping without 
a maid, therefore she should study the econ- 
omy of time and labor as well as that of 
money. In this view of the case an oil- 
cloth on the kitchen floor becomes a justi- 
fiable expense. Few women are strong 
enough to keep a bare floor properly 
scrubbed, and acarvet absorbing the odors 
and greases of cooking is an abomination. 
It is a good plan to buy brown oilcloth for 
this purpose, as it shows wear less readil 
than pei colors and blends better with 
the woodwork. To be sure this seems like 
a little thing, but attention to details is an 
essential in the harmonious evolution of a 
home. In buying this oilcloth the house- 
wife’s labors will be lessened if enough 
more is bought to cover the closet floors. 
Few kitchens are commodious—for this 
reason a flap table which, when not in use, 
can be folded up and fastened against the 
wall, is a positive boon. If not obtainable 
in the shops one can be easily made by 
taking a dressmaker’s stationary cutting 
board as a model. The top of this table 
should be covered with white marble-cloth, 
and if the closet shelves are covered with 
the same material they can more easily be 
kept clean and sweet. Besides this table 
two chairs are needed forthe kitchen. They 
should be made entirely of wood, as cane 
seats are treacherous things and repairing 
themexpensive work. Small cooking uten- 
sils are kept in better condition if hung. 
A wide, painted board, made after the 
model of the small keyracks sold in fancy 
shops, can be hung by means of picture- 
hooks fastened in the top edge back of the 
table. On it small hooks, such as are used 
by upholsterers, can be screwed in rows. 
There is no better harbor for knives, spoons 
and smalltinware. Back of the sink should 
hang the dishpan, soaprack and small 
scrubbing broom. The ordinary kitchen 
has two or three closets. It simplifies the 
work to devote each of these to a definite 
purpose. For instance, in one place the 
ironing-board, irons, etc. ; in another every- 
thing used in baking, and in a third the 
paraphernalia of the ordinary work. 
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FURNISHING A MODERATE HOME 
By Helen Jay 
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VALUABLE addition to the icebox in 

summer and the best substitute for the 
same in winter can be made by placing a 
wide shelf upon iron brackets on the out- 
side wall of the house level with one win- 
dowsill. Wire netting should be tacked 
on three sides, and another shelf or board 
laid across the top. This upper board 
should slant after the manner of a roof. 
The amount of ice saved by this simple con- 
trivance is astonishing. Custom has ban- 
ished from the modern kitchen one of the 
best friends of the housewife in our grand- 
mothers’ day, and that is the large wood- 
box shaped like a flat-bottomed fish-basket 
minus a cover. It will cost but a trifle and 
will hold enough coal and kindling wood 
for an entire day. A smallshovel hung on 
one end will save the back and arms of the 
housewife, who often finds the coal-scuttle 
a heavy burden. If only one room can be 
properly equipped for its functions let that 
room be the kitchen, for if a woman hopes 
to become a good housekeeper she can 
succeed only by having suitable means for 
the learning and practice of her profession. 





Te dining-room is next in the order of 
location, if not in that of importance. 
In the ordinary house this is apt to be a 
dark room, therefore yellow furnishings are 
desirable. Bright in themselves they are 
the best substitute for sunshine and make 
a good background for glass and china. 
Many writers advocate a stained floor for 
this room, but I beg to differ from accepted 
oracles. In the first place if properly done 
it will cost about six dollars, and must be re- 
newed every second year at great incon- 
venience and added expense. The simple 
wiping-up, of which we are told, consists 
in the housewife getting down on her hands 
and knees and going over every bit of the 
exposed surface with cloths wet with kero- 
sene and water. This must be done at 
least oncea week. Matting is just as cheap 
to begin with—needs no renewing and is 
quite as clean and more easily cared for. 
Then if the dreaded moving-day comes it 
can be taken to the new home and made to 
do duty again, whereas the painted floor 
must be left behind. In furnishing a house 
it is well to buy an entire roll of matting, 
and distribute it between the dining, sitting 
and bed rooms. Rugs for these rooms can 
be secured very cheaply if the housewife 
will foliow the example of her grandmother 
and cut and sew together strips of rags of 
different colors. By the use of dyes white 
and even soiled pieces can be made into 
solid colors for borders or stripes. Inevery 
large city there are men who still use the 
old hand-looms and make the veritable rag- 
carpets of Colonial days. One pound of 
rags will make one square yard of carpet- 
ing, and the cost of weaving is less than 
forty cents a yard. Three breadths neatly 
sewed together with deep bands of solid 
colors at each end, and a centre in the old 
hit-and-miss joining, will make an_ artistic 
piece of furnishing, and one that will wear 
better than any but the most expensive 
rugs. Lace curtains, no matter how cheap 
they may be to commence with, are always 
costly in the end. They soil quickly and 
are not easily laundered by the amateur. 
No matter how carefully they may be hand- 
led three or four washings render them un- 
fit for use unless, of course, they are of the 
more expensive qualities. Japanese cotton 
crépe, on the other hand, lined with cheese- 
cloth will last for years without fading, and 
requires no outlay to keep it in good condi- 
tion. Nothing is prettier for a dining-room 
than curtains of this material in pale yellow 
dashed with geometrical designs in black 
and gilt. In many houses there are cabinets 
above the mantels, but the absence of one 
can be atoned for by a curtain to match 
those at the windows, hung by a small rod, 
fastened under the frieze, and just escaping 
the mantel-board. Plates hung upon the 
walls, with cups and saucers and other bits 
of china on the mantelpiece, will add the 
color necessary to the yellow background. 
Many housewives fail to take advantage of 
the decorative powers of their table furnish- 
ings, and shut in closets articles which, if 
exposed to view, would add greatly to the 
beauty of their dining-room. 





[® buying furniture for the dining-room, 

as well as for any other room, it is well 
to select good wood and avoid cheap gild- 
ing and carving. A strong plain oak table 
and a sideboard made in Colonial pe i 
without any furbelows in the shape of glass 
or shelves above the wooden top, are the 
best investments for the shopper of to-day. 
Such a sideboard combines the good offices 
of serving-table, buffet, and miniature lin- 
en-closet. Four high-backed oak chairs, 
in addition to the articles mentioned, are 
all that is necessary for this room. 


|‘ furnishing a bedroom we must remem- 

ber that we have to do with the lungs 
of the house and, therefore, must place no 
obstructions to the entrance of pure fresh 
air. For this reason curtains may be more 
properly dispensed with in this room than 
in any other. The bedstead should be of 
metal. Very pretty ones are now made of 
iron enameled in different colors with gilt 
or brass knobs. The most restful color for 
the eyes and brain is green. Thecurtains, 
if they can be afforded, should be of the 
Japanese crépe, which is daintiness itself in 
thiscoloring. Besides the bedstead a small 
chiffonier and a deep chest of drawers, with 
two chairs are all that will be required, but 
a washstand and screen to stand before it 
are desirable additions. Above the chest 
of drawers a long, narrow mirror can be 
hung crossways, and you have a serviceable 
combination of a bureau and dressing- 
table. It is better judgment to invest in 
comfortable springs, mattress, pillows and 
blankets than to fritter money away on 
painted cologne bottles and elaborate toilet- 
sets. The coverings of chiffonier, bureau, 
washstand and bed should be easily laun- 
dered, for absolute cleanliness is one of the 
conditions of restful sleep. 





Te sitting-room is the heart of the home, 

therefore in it must go the family por- 
traits, the sewing-machine and work-basket 
of the mistress, the desk of the good man, 
the reading lamp and the stove, if a stove 
be anecessity. Nothing gives a more home- 
like air to a room than a centre-table with 
readable books and magazines upon it. 
Red is the most durable color for the fur- 
nishings. Grass-cloth curtains will be found 
very satisfactory, with red felt for table- 
covers. A lounge, which can easily be 
converted into an extra bed, can be made 
by buying a cot with a mattress to fit it. 
The legs should be cut off about three 
inches and the whole covered with a Bag- 
dad. With easy chairs for Darby and Joan 
the sitting-room is complete. 





T® parlor is the brain of the home and 

blue the intellectual color. The logical 
inference is plain but generally no color is 
more perishable. It is possible, however, to 
have a blue parlor and yet consider econ- 
omy. The end may be attained-by the use 
of fight blue Japanese cotton crépe in com- 
bination with terra-cotta corduroy or by the 
friendly services of denim. Curtains can 
be made of either material at about the 
same cost, but while the crépe needs no 
decoration the denim must be embroidered 
or the effect will be very dull. This em- 
broidery, however, may be inexpensively 
done with cotton floss in outline stitch in 
dull yellow, white or terra-cotta. For the 
ordinary parlor a carpet is the best floor 
covering. Body brussels in light coloring 
and small designs is the wisest choice. A 
low bookcase made of pine stained with 
ebony is the best substitute for a cabinet. 
A curtain like those at the windows protects 
the books from dust and adds a pretty bit 
of color to the room. In spite of the be- 
guiling advertisements of furniture houses, 
which promise an entire parlor suit for 
seventy dollars, it is more satisfactory to 
pick up odd pieces here and there. A sofa 
will be the most expensive article to pur- 
chase. A lounge of rattan, with cushions 
covered either with the denim or corduroy, 
is easily moved and dusted, and harbors no 
moth. Two armchairs to match, with one 
rocking-chair and one small ‘‘ reception”’ 
affair, with a table are all the furniture nec- 
essary for such a room, Nothing so beau- 
tifies a parlor as an open fire ; many, how- 
ever, consider them an unattainable luxury. 
The fact is that a small grate costs less than 
a stove, and that the hottest, cleanest kind 
of a fire can be made of coke, an entire 
cauldron of which costs three dollars. It 
can be bought at any gas-house and will 
last an entire season, granted, of course, 
that it is not inconstant use. The prettiest 
hangings between parlor and sitting-room 
are reed portiéres. In warm weather they 
are cool-looking and in winter do not ex- 
clude the heat from the adjoining room. 

The bathroom floor should be covered 
with oilcloth, with a rug at the side of the 
bathtub. The clothes-hamper, towel-rack 
anda small chair complete the necessary 
furnishings, but a small wall cabinet for 
bottles containing medicines will be found 
a convenient addition to these items. If 
there is not much closet room a shelf upon 
iron brackets with a cretonne curtain makes 
a convenient place in which to keep the 
best broom and dusters. 





F the home is a small house the lower 
hall should be covered with oilcloth, and 

the icebox placed near the kitchen door. 
The other halls and staircase are most sat- 
isfactory when carpeted in light body brus- 
sels. An inexpensive substitute for a hat- 
stand is a bamboo window seat, with a 
cushion covered with yellow mohair plush. 
Above this can be hung a long, narrow mir- 
ror framed in oak, with brass hooks at the 


sides. An umbrella-stand in brown glaze, 
and yellow vestibule curtains will add very 
much to the completeness of effect. If, on 


the other hand, the home is a flat, oilcloth is 
the best hall covering, with a strip of carpet 
like that on the stairs laid in the centre. 
The articles I have mentioned can, of 
course, be added to at pleasure. 





HOME COMFORT 














Steel Family Ranges 


Made almost wholl of MALLEABLE IRON 
and WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELING SALESMEN 
FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada 


SALES TO JANUARY Ist, 1893, 258,460 


MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONT 


Founded 1864, Paid up Capital, $1,000,000 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces 


See our Exhibit No. 44, Section ‘O0,” Manufacturers’ 
Building, World’s Columbian Exposition 











5} feet long 

_and 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every re- 
spect. Long, soft 
i fur. Silver, white or 





Bibs Grey. Suitable for 
| any Parlor or Reception Hall. 
| 
| 








Moth Proof. Cannot be equaled 


anywhere for double the price. 
Sent C. O. D. on approval. 


Lawrence, Butler & Benham, 
70High Street, Columbus, Ohio. ' 


Our Illustrated Book on Carpets 
| and Curtains, FREE. 













































These beautiful 
Plate Handles are 
4 made very attract- 
ive by winding silk cord in 
the grooves; tying ribbon bows 
below. Fit all sizes of plates,wont 
tarnsih. A great chance for agents 
Write for wholesale prices. An 
untrimmed Handle mailed for 15 
cents in stamps. 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE, 
Patentee and Mfr. 
99 Main St., Jackson, Mich. 


———— 





If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass,”’ you will see the 
differences—all but one—they 
break from heat; these don’t; 
you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you can’t 
see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a per- 
fect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a hundred 
such as you hear, pop, clash on the least provocaticn. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


PURCHASE 
THE BEST! 


4 The “B & H” 


Has the DOUBLE CENTRE DRAUGHT 
Surpasses All Others 


JUST AS EASY TO 
LIGHT AS GAS 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT 
23 








Send for our Little Book. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Factories: Meriden, Conn. 


Delicate Cake 


Fasily removed without breaking. 
Pe ion Tins require no 
greasing. We send 2 layer tins 
by mail for 30 cents, or 3 for 45 
cents. Write for circulars to 

Agents Wanted. RICHARDSON MFG. CO., D Sr., Barn, N. ¥. 





-CCS.eE 
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25)’ q@a of August are past in- 
4 a quiries come in re- 
we A ww, garding the materials 
\S 7“ and colors for the fall 
Ge 7) > | 9 sc 
‘ Ci and winter. By this 
x) “a time summer gowns 
WME BIE have lost their first 
a freshness. In many 
portions of our country there seems to be 
no autumn, and we are obliged to jump 
from summer fabrics to winter clothes, and 
the latter are sufficiently attractive this 
season to urge us to hurry the task of fall 
and winter dressmaking. Amid the new 
color-cards prepared for the dry goods 
trade green stands out as the color of the 
coming season, then browns, old rose tints, 
purplish reds, greenish blues and clear red 
in the order named. 


NAMES FOR THE NEW COLORS 


URING the season many of the colors 
are spoken of by name, and as the 
latter does not often indicate what the 
shade really is, I subjoin a list of the chief 
shades and the French names by which they 
are known: Russe, a dark bluish green; 
Emeraude, clear emerald green ; Mousse, 
a medium olive; Sphinx, medium grayish 
or mignonette green, also of the tint known 
as réséda; Muguet, a very yellow light 
rreen; Lagune, a light sea green; Volga, 
Reht water green; Serpolet and Caspienne, 
two yellowish stem greens. 
Emeraude, Sphinx, Mousse and Lagune 
are the taking shades. Among the browns 
are Vison, a bright golden shade ; Tobac, 
light tobacco tint; Modoré, a medium red- 
dish brown; Marron, a rich and very red- 
dish shade; Sparta, champagne color ; 
Beige, grayish tan, and Castor, a fawnish 
light brown. The old rose tints are: ex- 
quisite in tone. The two great novelties 
in this color are Walkyrie, a bright shade 
strongly pink, and Sigurd, a dark purplish 
cast. Then come Diogéne, lighter than 
Sigurd, but with the purple cast; Lotus, a 
bright old rose ; Aubusson, a delicate and 
more pinkish shade ; Bengale, the palest 
of old rose that is almost a pink. A line 
of electric or greenish blues shows two 
favorites: Saphirine, dark greenish blue, 
and Libellule, a lighter tone of the same. 
Then follow up the scale, Lumineux, 
Azurine, Olympia and Loie Fuller, the 
latter being a greenish sky blue. Azur 
and Ciel are clear, pale sky or baby 
blue without the greenish tinge; Alpin, a 
medium light faded, antique or old shade, 
and Léman, a paler shade of Alpin. Two 
new shades that are already shown in made- 
up costumes in Paris are Giroflée, a bright, 
rich red, having just a suspicion of terra 
cotta, and Merisette, a deep brownish old 
rose without a hint of pink. Of the purple 
shades there are Ascanio, medium reddish 
purple ; Ophelia and Verveine, lighter and 
pinker shades of Ascanio; Violetta, very 
dark reddish purple ; Mauve, pinkish lav- 
ender; Evéque, bishop’s purple, a clear 
dark tint ; Digatale and Lobelia, two light 
pinkish heliotropes of the peculiar cast 
called antique or old shades. Henri II, a 
urplish red; Ribés, reddish pink ; Roi, 
right crimson ; Provins, clear, bright gar- 
net or wine color; Grenate, a yellowish 
garnet, and Tangara, a clear, dark cardinal 
red. Yellows are not as well represented 
as before, though Epis, a light shade ; Cérés, 
a lovely gold, and Mais, a yellow cream, 
are all fashionable tints. Three grays are 
shown, Argent, silver gray ; Nickel, a darker 
shade, and Palatine, clear medium gray. 
Only one white is admitted, Ivoire. Two 
navy blues claim recognition, Marine and 
Matelot. But one clear pink ornaments 
the new card of sixty-six colors, and that is 
Corail. 


Of these Russe, 


COMBINING THE SHADES 


[\ combining colors green appears as the 

all-important factor, as it is the one 
color that goes with everything. Green 
and brown, tan, black, gray, purple and 
even blue will be seen, but when under- 
taking combinations remember there are 
shades and shades, and where a yellowish 
green may jar, a grayish green may har- 
monize admirably. The new old rose 
shades will go with brown, gray, green, 
black and purple, but if not blessed with 
an eye for harmony in colors, get some one 
who is, to put such shades together. 
Golden browns and the light greenish blues 
look well together, aa a dress of the 
lovely Merisette is Frenchy with a vest— 
nothing more of it—of the green shade 
Volga. There are so many sallow com- 
plexions that it is well to know that both 
yellow and old rose shades tend to make 
one look fairer and clearer. Shades of 
orange are only becoming to a pale bru- 
nette. The greenish blues can be worn by 
blondes alone. 


By Emma M. Hooper a 
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NOVELTIES IN DRESS GOODS 

HE basket serge and cord weaves will be 
first in the fancy of fashionable women. 
Rough and changeable effects will be good, 
and sleazy weaves that are heavy in ap- 
pearance, though lightin weight. ‘The Loie 
Fuller, or striking changeables named after 
the lights and shades thrown by electricity, 
and the agile American dancer now in Paris, 
will undoubtedly have a good run here, 
though the most exclusive modistes in Paris 
have already given them up. However, 
there are more conservative changeables 
than these, which are sure of popularity 
here. These are shown in cord or repped 
goods with contrasting hair lines dividing 
every cord or cluster of them. Again the 
ground is shot and the cords plain, or the 
surface is dotted with tiny spots of a con- 
trasting color or shade. Other goods only 
show a glimmer of a second color when in 
movement. Silk and wool dress goods 
show lines and dots on the plain warp of 
silk, which gives the material a sheen and 
lightness of weight that only appears with 
the admixture of silk. Plain and fancy 
black goods will be remarkably good this 
season. Novelties and extreme effects will 
be high-priced early in the season, but 
medium-priced materials are opened from 
October first. The hop-sackings, also 
called Panama canvas and basket checks, 
are back again in plain, two-toned and 
changeable effects. Some very heavy 
goods are aptly named after the north pole. 
All apparently heavy goods are soft and 
light in feeling. Plain and diagonal serges 
are figured, shaded, cross-barred, striped, 
dotted and shot. All cords are good that 
are round, whether they call them reps, 
bengaline, crystal, poplin, whipcord, éping- 
line, etc. Crépon effects are good in 
novelties, but not in cheap goods, and 
pointille—tiny dots—and small broché fig- 
ures in contrasting colors on silk or wool 
have met with the buyers’ approval. Mixed 
suitings in rough effects are already being 
ordered by modistes, who claim that the 
very fashionable dressers will patronize 
them well. Bordered goods are in demand 


_in Paris, having returned with the 1830 


skirts that are so often trimmed with bands. 
A new cork-screw weave is called drap de 

aris. Genuine basket cloth of a firmer 
weave than hop-sacking ranks with the 
stylish dress materials, and sail-cloth is 
another version of the weave. Ladies’ 
cloth appears in over two hundred shades, 
and of a medium weight for dresses and 
capes. Storm serge for hard wear will not 
be ousted in spite of newer fabrics, and 
now comes in dark green, brown and lead 
gray, as well as navy and black. Plaids 
are shown freely in Paris, but were also 
last spring, when they would not obtain 
here. Armure grounds are rife in fancies, 
but in plain goods the serge, reps or hop- 
sacking weaves reign. In dress goods the 
craze will undoubtedly be for greens and 
browns, followed by reddish purples and 
greenish blues, with old rose, light green 
and the bright reds for vests, to tone up 
the deeper colors. Black has taken a de- 
cided upward bound of late for second- 
best gowns. 

NOVELTIES IN SILK FABRICS 


Sus will retain their foremost place for 
gowns, waists and trimmings. Black 
silks will be more worn than they have 
been in years, but in bengaline or satin 
weaves, as satin duchesse, merveilleux, 
satin de Lyon, satin antique, peau de sote, 
Rhadamés and poult de soie, plain and 
crystal bengalines. Black and colored satin 
will be especially stylish for trimmings. 
Fancies in moiré antique are rare and ex- 
pensive but are to be had; moirés never go 
out of style in Paris, but rise and fall here 
too frequently to suit retail or economical 
buyers. Figured brocades having small 
designs will be good for house costumes 
and combinations; this applies only to 
black, as the fashionable colored silk is of 
the changeable effect. Heavy black surahs 
are always in demand, as they wear better 
than any other medium-priced silk, though 
the silk of the season hes a satin surface. 
Gros-grain and fai//es are out of the race, 
though there is a tendency among the man- 
ufacturers to revive the latter if they can. 
Colored satin changeables show two colors 
only or ombre effects, which shade from 
deep to light effects across the fabric, some- 
times including three or four colors softly 
blended together. Taffetas and surahs in 
changeable effects are a craze. They may 
be shot, in dot or striped effects, small 
figures or glacé, but two or more colors 
must show. These fabrics are variously 
known as iridescent, glacé, luminous, 
electric, rainbow, Loie Fuller, changeable, 
incandescent, etc., but all mean the same. 
Silk vestings for flat vests are of large, 
corded bengaline, dotted or striped. 


VELVETS AND VELVETEENS 

VELVET for dresses, capes, millinery and 

trimmings is the fiat of Dame Fash- 
ion, which is the more easily obeyed when 
we remember that velvet enriches all other 
fabrics and is universally becoming. There 
are plain, changeable and ombre velvets ; 
also the miroir or looking-glass velvet, 
which has a surface that seems polished, so 
highly reflective is it. Silk-dotted, corded, 
silk-striped, bouclé and cross-barred velvets 
rank with the novelties, but the plain or 


miroir will lead. Do not expect to get a | 


nice velvet under $1.50 to $1.75 in plain, or 


$2.50 for a changeable, for you will come | 


to grief if you do. Velvet is much higher 
than two years ago, and there are many 
poor makes in the market. A good velvet 
should have a high lustre, even and close 
pile and not break when folded. When 
velveteens first came out they were crude 
to what they are now in colors and finish, 
though they always wore well. Now they 
are in exquisite evening shades, as well as 
in black and all of the medium tints. They 
are used for dresses, capes, evening cloaks, 
fancy jackets andtrimmings. In using vel- 
vet or velveteen see that the pile of each 
piece of a garment runs the same way, 
which should be down. The best of vel- 
veteen runs from $1.00 per yard, and 
is twenty-four inches wide, though some 
qualities commence as low as fifty cents 
per yard at retail. Velyeteens are also 
used for small boys’ suits, men’s smoking 
jackets and a light weight for millinery. 
Rather than a poor velvet use a good vel- 
veteen, but a nice velvet is a beautiful and 
rich material, and one which will be popu- 
lar in 1893-94. 


USE OF COMBINATIONS 


HE economical and extravagant shopper 
will both wear combinations this sea- 
son from choice as well as necessity. Vel- 
vet will be put with silk and woolen fabrics, 
as velvet jacket fronts, girdle and bias bands 
on the skirt, silk vest and draped collar 
and full puffed sleeves, round waist and 
skirt in 1830 style of wool, revers on jacket 
of velvet that may end as flat revers, in 
a second piece, however, over the shoul- 
ders. Again, satin is used in place of vel- 
vet, and the vest may be of a shaded satin 
showing the shades of the woolen gown 
and satin trimming. Changeable silk trim- 
mings accompany changeable wool, and 
plain velvet, or changeable velvet and silk 
will brighten up a plain woolen gown. 
Fancy sleeveless jackets of velvet will be 
worn with a changeable silk waist having 
full sleeves and belt. The skirt may be of a 
woolen goods in color like the velvet, or 
black satin skirts will be found stylish to 
wear with jackets and waists of bright 
colors. Where a gown is to be made over, 
or only a small remnant of woolen goods 
is available, the skirt, a gored or bell shape, 
is made four yards wide, with two bias 
bands of velvet or velveteen, each two 
inches wide at the edge, round waist back, 
with short Eton jacket fronts, folded belt, 
deep cuffs, sleeve puffs and revers on 
fronts of velvet or velveteen ; draped collar 
and vest of bengaline or taffeta silk. Four 
and a half yards of velveteen, four and a 
half yards of forty-four-inch goods and a 
yard of silk are thus used. 


THE FIRST FALL GOWN 

B* the last of September many women 

feel that they must have a new dress. 
It is early for a nice fall suit, perhaps, but 
they are safe in getting a black wool gown 
that will be a stand-by for all seasons. Have 
this of a serge or cord weave, or with a 
tiny silk figure that brings it among the 
class of fancies. Pay $1.00 a yard if you ex- 
pect to get decent wear out of it, and make 
it up with black satin trimmings, satin 
duchesse or merveilleux, at $1.25. In buy- 
ing black goods it pays to get the best that 
you can possibly afford. Have your skirt 
four yards wide, an easy-fitting bell, and 
see that it clears the ground ; trim with two 
bias bands, two inches wide, of the goods 
piped on each side with satin. Or you may 
prefer a circular flounce to the knees, with 
a band at the top and bottom. Have a 
round waist with short Eton fronts, or a 
pointed ‘‘habit’’ bodice, if too stout for 
this, with large Directoire revers of satin 
reaching to the top of the shoulders and 
flaring out over the sleeves ; folded belt, if 
a round waist, and draped collar of satin, 
also a piping on the wrists, and stitch the 
edges of the satin accessories. Full vest 
shirred at neck and waist, or all of the full- 
ness may be gathered up in the centre un- 
der a bust bow of two pointed ends and 
a tie-over of bengaline, or changeable silk 
of a becoming color, bright red, old rose, 
bright green, greenish blue, yellow or red- 
dish purple being the colors. If black is 
unbecoming to the wearer have the draped 
collar of-the silk. A tiny cape to match 
should be lined with the silk, and have a 
satin ribbon neck ruche. Such a gown 
may be worn the year round, in the house 
as well as on the street. It only needs a 
large black hat of leghorn loaded with 
feathers, and with a velvet flower under 
the brim to complete a striking and ef- 
fective costume. 





Epitor’s NoTE—Miss Hooper’s answers to cor- 
respondents, under the title of ‘“‘Hints on Home 
Dressmaking,” will be found on page 31 of this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 








‘* Flexibone””» DO YOU DRESS ? 


If so, do it thoughtfully. 
Every dress should 
, have form. Some 
) ladies have form; 
j others are not grac 
with this divine attri- 
bute, but or lady can 
attain good effects if she 
will think, compare, 
analyze and discrimi- 
nate in the selection of 
her corset, and when 
found hold to it. Flexe 
ibone holds, yields 
and envelops. It 
does all the essentials 
that combine to make 
form. Embody this in 
yous corset with grace- 
ul lines wrought out by 
studied design, and you 
aae:«Chave the inimitable 
== ** Flexibone Mould- 
Sent postpaid, 
e insured, 
.00 each. Ecru,White, 
lack. English Sateens, 
Materials of the highest quality. Workmanship unex- 
celled. We allow you to return after one week’s wear, 
money refunded, (white excepted,) if not satisfactory. 
Jackson Favorite Waist 
Ladies who attend the Weorld’s Fair 
should wear this Waist. Stylish, be- 
y coming, affording excellent support 
without fatiguing pressure, it contrib- 
: utes materially to ease and endurance 
in work, walking, or travel. White, 
Drab, Gold, Fast Black, Summer Net. 
WARRANTED, Sold everywhere, 
or postpaid for $1. Attention is invited 
to our competitive Corset Exhibit 
at the World’s Exposition. It is a 
revelation in corset productions. 
CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Featherbone Corsets 
New Model 


Lengthens the 
Waist 


Gives Beautiful 
Form 


Best Sateens 


Fast Black, White 
Ecru and Drab 


Only $1.00 
For sale by first-class 
retailers, or sent post- 
e on receipt of price. 

wenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. 


Sole Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Elegance and Comfort 


>, For $1.00 
\ The G.-D. Chicago Waist 
is the only one that 
both looks and feels 
well. Gives grace of 
carriage and figure 
with absolute‘comfort. 
If your dealer has not 
7 Wy this waist, send us $1 
4 and receive it by 
mail. Comes in 





















| white, black or drab. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Model Bust 


In this corset we have f 
the style that makes it A 
without doubt the most 
popular corset on the 
market. Made long waist 
and produces a fashion- 
able contour. The side 
steels are placed under 
ee | in such a manner 
that they cannot cut 
through. Sizes, 18 to 30. 
White and Drab, price, 
$1.00. Black sateen, 
price, $1.25. Ask your 
dealer for it, and if he 
does not keep them, send 
us postal order and we ff] 
will send one direct. 
Canvassers Wanted 


Address 


















tf t0 "eons 
GRAND RAPIDS CORSET CoO. 
122 Monroe St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BALL'S 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR’S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 
fully return the money 
NYY = for them, if the 


il 
J orset is not 


Wire Satisfactory in all respects 
CORSETS After Three Weeks’ Wear 
It may be returned to us and 
money will be refunded. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicage and New York 
























ACME A complete garment, worn under 
15s Ha be the wom Ae flannels protecting the 
SAIN PT ag clothing from perspiration. Chea 
Sg . 2. 4 than dress shields, one pair doing 

5 § =e: : the work of six. 


oR q Misses’, bust measure 28-33, 8.80 
Ladies’, bust measure 34-39, 1.00 
AGENTS WANTED. Ladies’, “ es 40-46, 1.25 
M. DEWEY, Manufacturer, 1897 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO 

Send money by Post Office Order. 


LADY AGENT 


For Free Sample Ou 


Address: W ES) 


Catalogue Free 





Clear more money selling 
our HYGEIA CORSETS 
else. 

uis, Mo. 


tfit, than at anythin 
ERN CORSET CO., St. 
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GENERALLY end my talks 
about clothes with a tiny 
sermon, this time I am go- 
ingtobegin withone. The 
American woman who has 
passed her first youth 
seems to have an idea that 

it is no longer her duty to look well, or to 
dress well. This idea is particularly prev- 
alent in small places, and I cannot think 
of one that I consider more absolutely 
wrong. The woman over forty should 
look her best—if she has husband and 
children, for their sakes; if she nas none, 
then it becomes her duty to look as well as 
possible for the sake of all the rest of the 
world. She has the advantage over the 
younger woman of being matured in mind 
and body, and it is her privilege, and should 
be her delight to bring out all the graces 
she possesses to the best advantage. 

Rich materials are at her command, and 
as experience has taught her when she 
should use them there is seldom much 
danger of her being overdressed. The 
received best dress for the woman past 
forty was, for a number of years, a very 
severe black silk one, made without any 
decoration unless it should be a flat jet 
trimming. Such a gown as this was calcu- 
lated to bring out every angle of the thin 
woman’s figure, and every extra pound of 
flesh that belonged to the stout woman. 
The trouble was not in the black silk, but 
in its method of making. Every graceful 
device of folds and drapery; every soft 
trimming in the way of velvet or lace be- 
longs to the woman of middle age, and yet, 
curiously enough, too often she does not 
seem to value that which is her right and 
that which will make her look younger and 
more elegant. 


ABOUT THE STYLES 


T= average dressmaker who attempts to 

make a gown for a stout woman 
makes it as close fitting as possible, as bare 
of trimming as can be, and nine times out 
of ten, even if she makes the sleeves full 
at the top, she fits themin, after the manner 
of a glove, below the elbow, so that every 
particle of flesh on the arm is held down, 
and the hands are made extremely red. 
The result of a tight-fitting bodice is a red 
face, consequently the stout woman should 
not wear one, but instead should select that 
which, while it fits her well also permits 
every ounce of flesh to stay in its proper 
place. Equally unbecoming to her is a 
tight-fitting skirt, and for that reason one 
with not only a little fullness around the top, 
but with a fold or two arranged across the 
front is advised. 


DRESS FOR A SLENDEK WOMAN 


DRESS for a slender woman who has 
seen forty-five summers is shown in 
Illustration No. 1. 
The material is black 
silk with a small red 
figure upon it. The 
skirt is cut in the 
usual round fashion— 
not the exaggerated 
style—and it is trim- 
med with seven 
flounces of silk, rather 
scantily gathered, 
and ranged above 
each other until they 
reach quite above the 
knees. The bodice is 
a smoothly-fitted one 
of plain black silk 
with the lower por- 
tion made after the 
coat fashion, the 
skirts being added to 
it. It is closed with 
large black jet but- 
tons, and has for its 
decoration an Empire 
cape of black guipure 
lace which extends far 
down on the full 
sleeves. These 
sleeves are decidedly 
wide at each wrist, 
and where they are 
split open in the 
outer seam a fan of 
lace flares from them, 
and two buttons are 
on the upper side 
near the edge. A 
high collar, really a 
black ribbon stock, is 
the neck finish. The 
bonnet is a very small 
black felt one, faced 
with red silk and hav- 
ing just in front, be- 
tween bows of black 
lace, a fan arrange- 
ment of scarlet silk. 


AN OF FORTY 
By Isabel A. Mallon 








FOR A SLENDER WOMAN (Illus. No. 1) 





GOWN FOR A STOUT WOMAN 


LLUSTRATION No. 2 shows what I have 
seen to be a suitable gown for a stout 
woman over forty-five. The material used 
is dark blue cloth, and the skirt, which is 
rather full, does not have its fullness simply 
in the flare about the lower part, but shows 
it extending up at the 
sides and the back. 
The decoration con- 
sists of five double 
folds of black satin, 
which, starting at the 
bottom and being an 
inch wide, have about 
two inches between 
them. The bodice is 
a round basque com- 
ing just barely below 
the waist, and having 
for its finish a double 
fold of satin like that 
on the skirt. Down 
the front is a draped 
gilet, very soft and 
full, of black satin, 
and at each side is a 
square jacket front of 
the blue, outlined with 
black satin, and hav- 
ing tiny black satin 
buttons in groups of 
three above the fold. 
The sleeves are quite 
full at the top, shap- 
ing easily to the arm, 
and are trimmed with 
three folds of satin 
and two sets of the 
small satin buttons. 
The bonnet worn is a 
very small poke of 
black satin, with two 
medium-sized blue 
feathers tied with nar- 
row black satin rib- 
bon, poised just in 
front, and it has black 
satin ties. The long 
coat effect, which on 
the stout woman 
brings out her hips in 
extreme prominence, 
is avoided by this 
basque which, al- 
though it is short, 
does not of necessit 
give a short-waisted look, and as it is round 
does not bring out any part of the body in 
special prominence. The finish—that is, 
the satin fold—being black, is quiet. 


IN CHOOSING MATERIALS 


HERE has always existed the theory that 
a stout woman must wear stripes and 
a thin woman must wear plaids, but this, 
like a great many 
theories, has really no 
solid foundation. 
Plaids cleverly com- 
bined with piain stuffs 
make most becoming 
gowns for stout wom- 
en, and I have seen 
slender women in that 
most pronounced 
stripe, black and 
white, look extreme- 
ly well. Very severe 
materials severely 
made are not at all 
becoming to the 
woman who has 
passed her first youth. 
In decorations, no 
matter how beautiful 
the flat jet or steel 
assementerie may 
e, unless it is com- 
bined with a softer 
stuff it cannot be 
recommended as a 
garniture. Lace is 
essentially suitable to 
the woman of forty, 
for it conceals her 
faults, is rich and ele- 
gant looking, and will 
tend much to soften 
the face and give a 
general air of refine- 
ment. Velvet is also 
to be advised as a 
decoration, but many 
hanging ribbons, 
fancy clasps or elab- 
orate belts are out of 
taste. 

The rich brocades 
that are obtaining for 
coat bodices, as well 
as satins and silks 
that stand alone, are 
commended. 





FOR A STOUT WOMAN (Illus. No. 2) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THIN WOMEN 
T= thin woman may make of her slen- 

derness a beauty, by wearing a bodice 
that tends to make her shoulders look 
broader and a much-trimmed skirt that 
gives to her height and presence. About 
her waist there must be no trimming, so 
that its natural smallness can be brought 
out. English and French women realize 
that at forty, dress begins to play a large 
part in their appearance, and that it is only 
when one is very young that the effect of 
colors, of lines and of combinations require 
little thought. Properly enough, the young 
French girl is called ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mous- 
seline,’’ for the severe simple material that 
is thought of in connection with her is only 
suited to extreme youth. 

New or bizarre colors are considered the 
privilege of the extremely young woman. 
Flaring blues, brilliant greens, glowing pinks 
or deep yellowsseldom 
look well on a middle- 
aged woman. She 
can always wear the 
rich, deep colors ; and 
that she is being ca- 
tered to nowadays is 
shown by the popular- 
ity of royal purple, of 
deep petunia and of 
the daintiest grays 
imaginable. Black 
and white are always 
in good taste, and the 
mother of forty-five 
may, at her daughter’s 
wedding, wear a white 
brocade when the 
daughter herself is 
gowned in white satin. 
Of course, the great 
difference is in the 
making, and where the 
young girl’s_ bridal 
gown should be high- 
necked an'd long- 
sleeved and devoid of 
trimming, her mother’s 
dress may be as elab- 
orate as the modiste’s 
art can imagine and 
develop. 


ABOUT HER WAIST 


T# numerous fancy 
belts are a great 
temptation to the 
woman of forty, but 
whether she is stout or 
thin she must avoid 
them if she wishes to 
look well dressed. If 
she is naturally siender 
one will tend to make 
her waist look wasp- 
like, and if she is stout 
it will seem to have 
drawn in the flesh just 
at the waist line at the 
expense of other ag 
tions of her body. In saying fancy belts I 
do not mean the soft silk or folded ones of 
any material, but I mean those of leather, 
canvas, or whatever may bethe belt usually 
chosen by a young woman to wear with a 
plain cloth get-up. 

The stout woman should remember that 
trimmings carried up to the shoulder, high 
sleeves and bretelle effects all have a tend- 
ency to increase the height, and that 
should be her aim in dressing. 


ABOUT HER BONNETS 


ee woman of forty-five can always wear 
a pretty bonnet. It can have uponita 
bit of bright color; it may glitter with 
gold, steel or jet passementerie; it may 
have a bit of fine lace upon it, and it may 
be new in its shape, but it must always 
suggest richness rather than frivolity. 
Care should be taken to suit the bonnet to 
one’s face, and if one has a long, slender 
face the bonnet should be arranged to make 
a soft framing, while if one has a broad, 
full face the bonnet should be sufficiently 
large, and its trimming arranged to give a 
high, rather thana wide effect. Ties should 
always be worn, even if because of a plump 
throat they have to be very narrow. Noth- 
ing gives a woman quite so ridiculous an 
air as an unsuitable bonnet fastened on 
like that which is worn by a girl of seven- 
teen, and with the hair flying all about. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


HIS has been a little talk to the women 
who are apt to neglect themselves as 
far as their personal appearance is con- 
cerned. I wonder if they ever think that 
by being careless they mortify their children ? 
And yet, my dear general woman, this is 
true. Many a good, kind, loving mother 
has made her son or her daughter extremely 
unhappy by appearing not as well dressed, 
or not as considerate of the ways of the 
world as her children have a right to expect. 
We are told in the good book about the 
respect due to parents, but you and I and 
that other woman have a right to re- 
spect our children, and not to cause them 
to be mortified by our personal appearance. 
This may sound a little cruel, but I am sure 
you will see its truth if you will only re- 
member the times when you have seen your 
boy’s or your girl’s face flush because 
“‘mother didn’t look like other ladies.”’ 
Will you take my little sermon to heart? 
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OW can I make the 
most of college?” 
asks every earnest 
college girl. ‘‘ How 
can | do the best and 
most effective 
work?” Briefly: Pre- 
pare each recitation 
as if it were your last 
chance for knowl 

edge. Perhaps it will be, to master that one 

thing. Hunger for learning, and eat that 

which is good. Each kind of study needs a 

different plan of attack. In language dig 

out roots. Gettheir primitive force. After- 
ward it is well tolook at the altered meaning 
of words in special connections, and their 
literary value. Keep the object of the text 
in mind; notice what it teaches about life. 

In French and German learn to speak and 

write fluently. In science collect facts, mass 

them, classify them ; then practice drawing 
up your own hypotheses. In mathematics 
get the logic drill, When reciting, rise, 

stand straight and speak out clearly, using a 

quiet, natural tone of voice. Adopt what 

some one calls ‘‘a vigorous attitude toward 

our audience,”’’ that is, the attitude of hav- 
ing something to say which you intend to say 
ina plain, direct way. If you have nothing 
to say sit still. Never get up and ramble ; 
that is a theft of other people’stime. An 
honest student who says, ‘‘ Not prepared,”’ 
is much more respected than the dissem- 

bler who tries to conceal the fact. A 

teacher can forgive the one; the other is 

despised. 
RECITATIONS AT COLLEGE 

Cuerwvare self-possession. Unexpected 

turns of questioning ought to be a 

delight, not a bugbear, since they give 
the thorough student freer play. Cultivate 
charm of manner in reciting. That is a 
matter of being unaffected, unconceited, 
sincere and enthusiastic. Believe in what 
you have to say. Never assume knowl- 
edge which you do not have, but on the 
other hand, if well-prepared, do not be 
intimidated nor overawed ; be ready to tell 
what you know. Be modest; be inde- 
pendent, but also hold yourself open to 
conviction. College is a place in which to 
grow and to change one’s views. Never 
resent a correction, but find out the truth 
of it. Never be discouraged by a failure ; 
make each day an advance on the day 
before. If a point in one day’s lesson is 
obscure get it cleared up before going 
farther. Do not give it up; pegging at it 
is what conquers. Make every recitation 
in which it is possible to do so, tell in 
some human way. By that I mean, do not 
recite mechanically ; appeal to some noble 
human emotion or instinct. A grand im- 
oo ee speech on Arminius, which I once 
neard, clings to my memory as no other 
college talk has done. The one who was 
speaking believed in Arminius, thought 
him a hero, and made us all feel the inspira- 
tion of her sympathetic appreciation and 
admiration. If you will follow these very 
simple hints for reciting you will be sur- 
prised yourself at the result, and your work 
will become invested with true power. 

Ask questions. Inadequate teachers do 
not like that, but the capable teacher al- 
ways does. Give your whole heart and 
mind to the recitation of the hour, and 
come out of the room in a glow. 


LECTURES AND NOTE-BOOKS 
O early. Sit where you can see the 
blackboard and hear the speaker. 
Have all your writing materials in order ; 
then take full notes. The way to take 
notes is to listen intently for the outline 
topics in a lecture, and then to put down 
the chief thought under each topic, so that 
your notes, when completed, will be a syl- 
labus of what has been said. Copy all 
diagrams, charts and schemes put upon the 
board, and see that your copy is an accu- 
rate one. Some girls keep good notes 
without rewriting, but if you copy the notes 
you have made put them in a book, and 
in clear, succinct form. It is always possi- 
ble to take satisfactory notes from a good 
lecturer. A good lecturer is one who has 
taken time to put his thoughts in shape, and 
who tries to tell of the most important 
things he knows in the space of one hour. 
Be quiet in the lecture-room. Do not 
rustle your paper, tear off sheets and move 
about in your chair. Get every word of 
the message you have come to hear, and 
let other people get it, too. 

Write up your notes when the material is 
fresh in your mind. Take pride in mak- 
ing them an adequate outline of the sub- 
ject they contain. Label them so that you 
will not have to hunt through a pile each 
time you gotoclass. Glance carefully over 
your notes before going to recitation, and 
supplement them by outside reading. 








HINTS FOR WORK THAT TELLS 


HOW TO USE THE LIBRARY 

l= it every day. The power to use a 

library marks the degree of training 
one has had—often the culture to which 
one has attained. Master the practical de- 
tails of the library—its system of classifica- 
tion and cataloguing, its shelf-arrangement 
(if you have access to the books), and its 
general divisions. There are certain de- 
partments in a library that one should learn 
how to handle quickly—subject and author 
catalogues, bibliographies, dictionaries, en- 
cyclopzedias and other works of reference. 
These are the books to be touched and 
tasted, but not devoured. Learn where 
they are kept, and do not trouble the li- 
brarian when you want them. When you 
have a few re phn A go down and look 
over the departments in which you are least 
interested. College libraries are usually 
select. Few poor or unnecessary books 
are included, so that a glance over the 
shelves gives one at least the titles of 
the best books ina given direction. This 
picked-up knowledge often turns out to be 
invaluable when one is ina hurry to get 
unusual information. Memory says, ‘‘ That 
book you saw by chance last year will help 
you.’’ Find out what treasures your college 
library contains in the way of medieval 
MSS., old or rare books, fine plates and en- 
gravings, letters, historical documents and 
autographs. Prowl around. That library 
is the heart of the college ; it has more to 
teach than all the class-rooms, and time in- 
vested in it brings very large returns. 

RANGE OF READING 


O not have a narrow range of reading. 
Keep in touch with current literary 

and scientific matters, by glancing over the 
tables of contents and the leading articles 
of the best periodicals. Get out into the 
full swing of the world’s thought by inves- 
tigating sermons, pamphlets, political ora- 
tions, music scores, art books, archzology, 
folk-lore and economics, as. well as books 
bearing upon the direct academic studies. 
Absorb literature as you do the air you 
breathe—the greatest wo-<s in every lan- 
guage of whichyou are master. Have only 
one care : when by chance you get hold of a 
book, or part of a book, which your instinct 
tells you is not pure, drop it, and never be 
ashamed to say that you have done so. Itis 
possible to have a superb literary training 
without ever having read an evil book. Itis 
wonderful how delicately a healthy, right 
instinct distinguishes in this direction. And 
a pure taste once formed, it is impossible 
to read anything against which it revolts. 
Of course, in many masterpieces there are 
objectionable passages. This is apt to be 
the case in the older writers, and in nearly 
all medizval works. But these passing 
flaws, belonging to ruder times and more 
outspoken ways, are scarcely noticed. 
They are very different from the poisonous 
atmosphere exhaling from some modern 
books about which a_ review tells one 
enough to know that they should be let 
alone. Above all things discourage in 
yourself the habit of reading carelessly or 


aimlessly. 
ha reading in connection with your work 
obtain your information as nearly as pos- 
sible at first hand. If you have a paper to 
write on Tennyson read a brief biograph- 
ical sketch of him—for those details one can- 
not invent—but not another word about 
him. Read his poems instead, and tell 
what you yourself think of them. Practice 
getting the full meaning of a page at a 
glance, without reading the separate words, 
and the practical import of a book by a 
rapid turning of the leaves. Look through 
many books in this way and make mental 
jottings of their contents. Eschew, as a 
rule, all reading which is neither a vital herit- 
age of the ages nora guide and commen- 
tary to present life. Even for recreation I 
would not read utter trash. Choose a book 
of dainty humor for amusement, or a thor- 
oughly good novel. In all your reading 
notice the attitude of the author toward 
life, particularly toward its most solemn 
events. If, in your studies, it is necessary 
to read sarcastic or infidel books, learn to 
read them without being soured by their 
bitterness or disturbed by their unbelief. 
Faith is a good thing to ches to, and sar- 
casm, says Carlyle ‘‘is the language of the 
devil.’’ Cultivate independent judgment 
and criticism of what you read. There is 
only one way that I know of to do this: 
to read few books about books, to think out 
your own ideas about every book you read, 
and to talk it over, if possible, with a 
thoughtful friend. Ask yourself of each 
book read: Is it just? Is it true? Is it 
sincere? Has it a worthy aim? A forci- 
ble style? What has it taught me to do, or 
to do better? Is it worth remembering? 


HOW TO READ 


WRITING ESSAYS AT COLLEGE 

‘*T HATE to write essays!’’ is the cry that 

goes up from nineteen out of every 
twenty girls. But essays must be written; 
all colleges require them. However strictly 
scientific the subject upon which you write, 
tell the facts in an interesting way. As for 
literary papers I would take time to 
choose a good subject, not taking any one 
haphazard. Choose a fresh, vigorous, in- 
spiring subject, one about which you 
know something, and one which you your- 
self believe in and enjoy. Good essay 
teachers realize the value of this point, 
and give a wide range of subjects; un- 
thinking ones take a class of one or two 
hundred college girls and set a single 
topic for them all. The one essential 
thing in essay-writing is to have something 
worth saying; the next is to say it briefly, 
forcibly and simply. But where do people 
get things to say? What fills the hidden 
cisterns of the mind? Just four things: 
reading, observation, thought and experi- 
ment. Keep aneye on life. Never allow it 
out of your sight, then it will grow easier 
to describe its attitudes and phases. Love 
nature and humanity, and remember eter- 
nity. For a subject I would take the most 
vital thing I knew or cared for in the re- 
quired line, and then I would say what I 
could about it in a natural way. Writing for 
the college magazine is good literary 
practice. About ways of working, it is a 
good plan to jot down ideas as they 
come, to keep a note-book or envelopes 
of slips, and to make a short outline of 
one’s intended paper. Always begin an 
essay, by-the-way, in time; that means, 
the moment you decide upon a subject. 
The best essays grow. To keep clear of 
trifling I would consider every subject, so 
far as possible, in relation to its final signifi- 
cance—its eternal outlook; such earnest- 
ness is a source of power. By that I do 
not mean never to be funny. Humor isa 
great gift—genuine, kindly humor—not 
cynicism nor wit that wounds, that jests at 
sacred things or that says things that are 
untrue in order to raise a passing laugh. In 
orations and debates write out with thor- 
oughness what you wish to say, commit it 
perfectly, and then deliver your argument 
or oration with dignity, persuasion and 
fire. Never read; it is ineffective. Scorn 
every mere trick of oratory ; do not rant. 
Never use a figure of speech that is not 
necessary to complete or to illustrate the 
thought ; never make a superfluous gesture 
nor shed a forced tear. Eloquence is just 
being convinced of the truth and import- 
ance of what one has to say, and then say- 
ing it simply and impressively. Sincerity 
and earnestness are the best gifts. 


BEHAVIOR DURING MEAL HOURS 


HIS is work that tells in a different direc- 
tion, but it should not be overlooked. 
Many girls think college meals a bore. 
The girls at their table are not congenial ; 
to eat takes time from work, and they go 
through their daily dinners with disdain. 
Never mind if the others are not congenial ; 
we cannot go through life in cotton wool. 
Perhaps they have had fewer advantages 
than you. I think it is the bounden duty of 
every college girl to be agreeable at table. 
More than that, charming, fascinating! 
That means bein time. Donot come down 
late and make the others wait on you. It 
means to be daintily dressed, with an air 
of receiving company, even though the 
hour be seven A.M.; clean, fresh, hair in 
order, buttons on, gown brushed and un- 
frayed, with some simple girlish adornment. 
Make the hour esthetic. Take trouble to 
be entertaining, ready in graceful repartee, 
or with a bright story or flash of fun. Be 
quick and thoughtful in the quiet serving of 
others. If youare by nature silent and slow 
of speech listen well. No matter how tired 
you are, or even ill, never say so. Steer 
clear of all personal remarks, and try never 
to say an unkind or irritating word. 


CLIQUES THAT HELP 


AS long as girls exist they will probably 
be done up, like books, in sets. Just 
a word about these cliques. The common 
interests, the freedom in fun, the hearty 
fellowship and the enthusiastic friendships 
are the right side of cliques. The wrong 
side is the cold stare, the quickly-turned 
shoulder and the disdainful remark to the 
other girls who are not in that particular 
set. College cliques gradually resolve into 
two leading ones, the intellectual and the 
social. The social set dominates because 
those whose chief pleasure is to charm and 
amuse each other make a more homoge- 
neous whole than the independent thinkers 
who are living and working out separate 
problems for themselves. The leading 
clique sets the fashion, moulds public sen- 
timent, and influences the current college 
tone. Now this power should tell in the 
right direction. Let this set maintain order 
and respect to the faculty, not only to those 
whose brilliant talents command the admi- 
ration of all, but also to those equally 
worthy, whose eccentricities are too often 
made the subject of unkind jests. Let 
your set, girls, stand for sympathetic and 
gracious womanliness, and for whatsoever 
things are good, and beautiful, and true. 


Epitor’s NoTE—Miss Brown’s fourth article, 
which will appear in the October JouRNAL, will dis- 
cuss for “‘ The Girl Who Goes to College” the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ When She Leaves.” 
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Take a Course 
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LAW PR no 
orrespondence 
AT School of Law 
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particulars to 


J. CoTNner, JrR., SEc’y 
Detroit, Mich. 
No. 26 TELEPHONE BLpG. 


it . ‘ pe \ ki 
CONSERVATORY of Utica, N.Y. 
Music in all its departments; languages, elocution, ete. Celebrated 
European professors only, with the exception of the greatest Amer 
ican as examiner and lecturer. Chris 
tian DUDLEY BUCK home. Beginners or advanced 
students received at any time, and trained thoroughly as music 
teachers and artists. Positions sought for graduates. Advantages 
without temptations of big cities. Five free weekly classes in sight 
reading, harmony, theory, history, ensemble. Thirty free concerts 
recitals, lectures. Year begins September 11. In 1889, 196 students ; 
now, 400. Prospectus gratis. LOUIS LOMBARD, Director. 


“Do Not Stammer'’™ 


CURED SIX YEARS 
Mr. Elwyn Steck, 621 Chestnut Street, Philada.; Mr. 
Raymond Sayford, Harrisburg National Bank, Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Miss Phoebe Fithian, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Send for }4-page pamphlet to Edw. S. Johnston’s 
Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue 


HORT-HAND ferris cat te 
E LF TAU G ld a ra ns henner on 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THR PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, OHTO 


Boston College of Oratory 


The Delsarte Ideal Training School 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
P. 0. Box 1941 BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE for GIRLS 


NORWALK, CONN. 
44 miles from New York City. Primary and College 
Preparatory Courses. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent 
light. Gymnasium. year. 
(Incorporated). 17th 


Elocution Delsarte School os Oren Sep ie 


Graduating or partial course. Experienced teachers 

in each department. Catalogue sent. 

H. M. SOPER, President, 24 Van Buren St., Chicago 
SopEer’s New Recitations, 25 cents. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL ™yrouen'y .evemt 


Best standard system. Terms reasonable. Catalogue 
and first lesson free. John G. Henderson, Prine 
Pott’s Shorthand College, Williamsport, Pa. 


ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE FOR LADIES 


Carlton Road, Putney Hill, London, 8.W., Eng. Home training. 
Thorough education. Highest references. Terms from 
$300. ncipals : Mrs. S. Gray Smeaton, Miss B. Smeaton, R.A.M; 





























ALL GiRLS SHOULD SING. 


Apply to Director, Towers’ School of Vocal Music, 
ible instruction in Voice 
ging, 9 East 17th St., N.Y. 


founded to impart the best 
Culture and Dramatic S 
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* AM moved, my dear girls, 
to speak to you about 
money because so many 
of you sinfully waste it, 
and so few of you know 
its absolute value —the 
value it has, not only in 
making life easy, but in 
making kindness possi- 
ble. Somebedy wrote a 
long time ago, though I see this is claimed 
by some modern writer, that women get 
money in three ways—through the dead 
hands of their kin, through the living ones 
of their kin, or through their own working 
ones. I am going to talk to the girl who 
is my dearest friend, and who gets her 
money by her hands, or, as the hands and 
the brain have so much in common, by 
her wit. She works hard to earn her 
money ; she hasn’t learned yet that just as 
much work may be done easily and quietly 
as is done excitedly, and if the first method 
is followed her nerves will not all be un- 
strung. What has this to do with money, 
ou are asking? I willtell you. Very often 
it is when we are nervous, excited and tired 
we throw our money away in foolish things. 


A JUST COMPLAINT 

T® girl who is earning her money by 

working says with a sigh, when she 
buys a hat that is too extravagant or a box 
of sweets that she doesn’t need, ‘‘ Well, I 
worked hard enough for this money, I may 
spend it as I please.’’ That sounds rea- 
sonable, but she ought to want to spend it 
in the right way. She ought to think of 
the days when possibly sickness will come 
—then does she want to feel that she hasn’t 
a dollar in the world and that she is being 
taken care of by people on whom she has 
no claim? Or there will come a day when 
everybody else is going for an outing; will 
she have to decline because she hasn’t 
saved any money? I know she has earned 
it; I know the fine hat, or the fine gown 
may be very tempting—-but the mere fact 
that she has given her life—so many hours 
of it, her strength and her nervous force to 
get this money, should make her cautious 
in taking care of it. 

‘‘Shall I be mean?’’ asks a sensitive 
girl. No, my dear, but I tell you it is just 
as well to remember the old proverb about 
being just, before you are generous. There 
is no generosity in contributing to a floral 

iece for some dead comrade and owing a 

ill to your washerwoman; there is no 
generosity in treating all the girls you know 
to ice cream and having to catch cold be- 
cause you haven't a thick flannel petticoat 
on, the reason being that you have no 
money to buy one. The girl who is talked 
of as generous with money, is, I am sorry 
to say, too often very foolish with it. She 
is ready, when she has it, to lend it to who- 
ever asks her, to give to whatever is going 
on, and when it is gone she either suffers 
from its loss in mortification and tears, or 
else she herself becomes a borrower. The 
wise girl is the one who honestly pays her 
debts, and who tempers generosity with 
sense. 








HOW THE MONEY GOES 


UST a little at a time; five cents more at 
your luncheon for a cake that was 
neither digestible nor strengthening ; ten 
cents more for some folly that gave you no 
pleasure, and a dollar more that your name 
might be on some subscription list. You 
went on this list to buy flowers for the 
dead, or a wedding present for the living, 
not because you wanted to, but because 
you were afraid to say no. You didn’t like 
to think that anybody would call you mean. 
Now it is much meaner to give away money 
that of right should be put some place 
else than not to give at all. It goes fora 
silly frock that is above your station in life. 
You tell me that it cost you thirty-five 
dollars ; your opportunities for wearing it 
are very few and far between. Only in the 
evening after the office is closed, and then 
only if somebody asks you to go out. So 
between times it is carefully folded and 
locked away, and your thirty-five dollars is 
spent, and for it you are not even getting 
a percentage of pleasure, while in three 
months’ time your gown will be old-fash- 
ioned. Now, if you must spend that thirty- 
five dollars, it would have been better for 
= to have added a dollar a week to your 
oard and gotten a larger room with more 
air, and then you would have had a good 
interest of better health and better temper. 
Somebody once said that women had so 
little sense they never saved any money 
until they were past thirty. I don’t believe 
that about my girls, and I am going to 
urge on them again and again to learn to 
use their money judiciously ; to have a lit- 
tle saving, no matter how small it is, and 
to keep adding to it all the time. 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR MONEY 


DO think that as you earn your money 
you have a right to spend it, but I also 
think that as a clear-headed girl you ought 
to have some thought for the future, and 
so there should be a little money to take 
care of you if the people who employ you 
should fail, or if you should be taken ill. I 
have seen in some of the big shops of New 
York how the girls who stood behind the 
counters put their money into the savings 
bank, depositing from a penny up to five 
dollars, according to the amount of wages 
they received. Each one was saving with 
an object ; some to get their winter dresses, 
some to have money at Christmas, some 
to go off for a vacation. Now, my dear 
girls, | have not a word to say against sav- 
ing for some object, but first of all arrange 
the little nest egg for that dim, dark future, 
which, pray God, may never come to you. 
The Gost way to save is a very old-fash- 
ioned way. Itis putting the odd pennies, 
the dimes and the half dimes in the money 
box, which must not be opened until it is 
full, and then its contents must be carried 
to the savings bank and another box started. 
You will be surprised to see how much 
ou can save in this way. Probably the 
est illustration I can give you of the pos- 
sibilities of the savings box is a funny little 
story about it. 
THE STORY OF THE SAVINGS BOX 
{= especial savings box was given as a 
joke at Christmas time to a woman 
who had to work for her own living and 
who had many claims on her. One had to 
put ten cents in and the box opened when 
it held ten dollars. After she got home 
from the gay Christmas tree, she looked at 
the funny little bank in which there had 
been put a new ten-cent-piece to start with, 
and she thought to herself, ‘‘I will make 
this my generosity box; the bank shall 
give pleasure always to somebody.’’ She 
would walk home rather than ride for the 
purpose of saving ten cents that she might 
drop it in the bank, and her delight at get- 
ting ten cents in change ought to have 
made the giver very happy. Soon the little 
box opened and ten dollars in dimes was 
taken out. At the bank they gave hera 
gold piece for it. She wrapped it up, put 
itin her purse and said: ‘It doesn’t be- 
long to me, l’il wait and see who ought to 
have it.’’ Then there was another, and 
another, and another, until she had four 
beautiful gold pieces, and all the while she 
was paying her just debts and this money 
was somehow saving itself. Then there 
came the day when the child of some one 
she knew and loved was dying; poverty 
was in the house; the undertaker has no 
respect for that, but the four gold pieces 
came out, were given to him and the little 
dead form was laid away, and the bank had 
done its first generous act. A month after- 
ward there was another ten-dollar-piece. 
The girl who sat near her every day, who was 
young, who was pretty and who was going to 
e married, came to her with her story of 
woe. She had not money enough to buy her 
wedding dress. The little gold piece danced 
as if it were delighted ; it came out of the 
dark purse, bought the pretty stuff, the 
pretty hat, and there were two pairs of 
willing hands to do the sewing. When the 
little bride came down the church aisle 
her friend laughed to herself, for the sun- 
shine struck her and it looked as if about 
her head there was a halo of gold pieces. 
This good little bank has kept up its work, 
and not a dollar saved in it has done any- 
thing for the woman whose delight it is, 
but it has proved to her, as it ought to you, 
that even where one hasn’t much money 
it is possible, if one is careful, to be mag- 
nificently generous. 


ABOUT BORROWING MONEY 


T= is a girl among you who is—I am 
obliged to say it—dishonest. When 
the wages she has earned come to her 
she spends them all and the rest of the 
week she is borrowing ten cents from you, 
twenty-five from somebody else, five from 
somebody else. A girl I know who sits at 
her desk from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until five in the afternoon, told me that 
she had kept an account of the small sums 
borrowed from her and never returned, and 
that in four years they had amounted to 
sixty-five dutlees, The chronic borrower, 
that is, the one who only abuses money and 
never realizes what it represents, is, to my 
way of thinking, undesirable even as an ac- 
quaintance. She loses all sense of moral 
obligation and concludes that she has a 
right to demand of you what she will. The 
best thing to do is to neither borrow nor 
lend. Yet you say, ‘‘Sha’n’t I stand by a 
friend in trouble?’’ Certainly, my dear 
girl, but the friend in trouble is not apt to 
e the chronic borrower. 


THE USE OF MONEY 


MONEY is of use to feed and clothe you 
as comfortably as possible, to keep 
you well and to make you happy. It is of 
no use if it is spent before it is earned, or 
if it is thrown away on nonsense. I wish 
the girl who works understood the econo- 
mies of life as well as does the girl whose 
money is given to her and who doesn’t 
gain it by labor of any sort. She doesn’t 
throw away her money buying first this 
book and then that—books which serve for 
an hour’s entertainment and are then cast 
aside ; no, she buys a ticket in a library 
and then she can get all the books she 
wants. She doesn’t want every over- 
trimmed hat and elaborate gown that she 
sees, for her mind is educated to the knowl- 
edge that certain things are not suitable for 
certain times, and that her gowns and hats 
must be chosen with reference to her sur- 
roundings. She doesn’t spend her money 
on ridiculous pastry, but she eats wholesome 
food that is going to add to her strength 
and give her health. At the largest res- 
taurant in conjunction with a big store here 
in New York, I looked at the piles of cream 
puffs, the slices of pie and the meringues, 
and . said to the caterer, ‘‘Why do you 
furnish so many of these?’’ and he said, 
‘*Because these are what the girls want, 
and they are the things they will give their 
money for, while a nice piece of bread and 
butter and meat would be cheaper, and a 
bowl of soup or a glass of milk cost less.”’ 
Now I want my girls who are working to 
think about this. They are not using their 
money well when they spend it so that it 
ruins their health and weakens their bodies. 
A slice of bread and butter, a bit of cold 
beef and a glass of milk, or a bowl of soup 
and a piece of bread and butter, taken for 
your luncheon will do more to make you 
earn more cane <b by making you stronger 
and more capable, than all the meringues 
and cream puffs that were ever created. 
You look a little pitifully at me and ask, 
‘*Sha’n’t I ever have some sweets? I like 
them.’’ Well, yes, once in a while, but 
just remember that you ave a worker, and 
that you have got to feed your body and 
your brain so that they will stand by you 
when you most require them. It makes 
me heartsick to see how some of you use 
your money on these foolish things that do 
not satisfy hunger, and which, after they 
have been eaten a sufficiently long time, 
make you look pale, pasty and positively 
ugly, because Nemesis invariably follows 
in the form of dyspepsia. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


| AM afraid, my dear girls, that this is all 
very prosaic, but that you earn much 
money and throw much of it away ina 
most foolish manner is unfortunately true. 
Facts are stubborn things, and you and I, 
who have to face life’s actualities, cannot 
afford to ignore them. I am anxious for 
you to learn to use your money wisely ; 
to get from your earnings the greatest pos- 
sible comfort, and to be able from them 
to be first just, and then generous. I 
would like to think of you as good finan- 
ciers ; those people who know what each 
cent is worth and who dispose of it to 
the greatest advantaye. I don’t want you 
to be what is called stingy, but I want you 
to be honest. It is something that moth- 
ers seldom teach their daughters, for, as 
we all know, in the past comparatively 
few girls were earning money, and even 
fewer had to take care of themselves; but 
the times have changed, and now as you 
et your wages I want you to think out 
ow it is all to be disposed of. You may 
be as philanthropic as you can, as gener- 
ous as you care to be, but even if you only 
wish to make a business success of life 
ou must be honest. You want to be honest 
in the work you give your employer so that 
your wages are earned honestly, and once 
earned you want to spend them honestly. 
You want to make, as was written years 
ago, the stealing of your purse mere trash, 
but the taking of your good name a crime 
before the law. It is the great virtue of 
the business world, is honesty, and to us 
who are in it it must be worn like a jewel, 
so perfect in its color that no man dare 
question its reality. Will you assume it? 


oo 


A GIRL’S GREATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT 


FTEN lies in her ability to play or sing 
well. To learn the piano, violin or 
harp, or to cultivate a voice alone and un- 
aided is necessarily difficult. A musical 
training at the hands of the best teachers 
is generally out of the reach of thousands 
of girls. But ‘‘where there is a will there 
is a way,”’ and this the THE LAprEs’ Home 
eo found, in solving the problem of 
ow it could place a free musical or vocal 
education within the possibilities of the girl 
of even the humblest means. This was 
tried last season, and eighty girls were sent 
to the leading musical conservatory in 
America. This winter over one hundred 
girls will go, and two hundred can go just 
as wellas not. Any girl may ascertain all 
about these musical chances by writing to 
THE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Epitor’s Note—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of “‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,’ will be found on page 29 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 





FOR YOUR NEW GOWN 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all wrink- 
ling at the seams, and in- 
sures a much better fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dr. WARNER’S 
CORALINE DRrREss-STay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone and 
are absolutely unbreakable, 
while they cost but little 
more than steel or French 
Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, and 
also muslin covered, 6 to 
ro inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 





Warner Bros. 
359 Broadway, New York 


Stylish 
Dresses 




















See 

DEMAND tinfoil 

P band on 

A Dress Stay that is every gen- 

thin and extremely uine Light- 
flexible. The ning Stay. 


: A chtning 


Dress Stays 


Won't Stay Bent 


Lightning 
Dress Stays 


Are thinnest—take 
up least room— Ayr, 
make  neatest y 

seams—reduce 
size of waist— 


gonform per- Won’t Rust 
ectly to 
every mo- fia Won't Break 
tion of 
the 


Y Better than Whalebone 
/ Without doubt the best boning 
material made. 


wear- 
er. 


FREE A piece of Bone Casing, made es- 
pecially for Lightning Stays, will 
be mailed free to any one sending 25 cents for 
sample dozen Improved Lightning Dress Stays, giving 
lengths wanted—made 4 to 15 inches, every half inch— 
also color of casing, white, drab or black. 
Special Inducement to Dressmakers 


DIMICK & AUSTIN, Mfrs., 78 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass, 


—— 


‘Are { 
You Tired 
of Darning | 


poor but expensive Hosiery ? 
It’s easily avoided. First— Learn 

















something about hosiery, and how 

to tell the good from the bad. I will 

mail you an interesting illustrated 
pamphlet free. After reading it you 

will know much. Second— Buy 

your hosiery of all grades, (Men’s, 

adies’ and Childrens’), direct from 

| me. Every 


—_—_ 


air I sell is made on my 

ere, or at Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, for the oy purpose of be- 

| ing sold by me direct to the wearer. 


own frames 


Ialone would be responsible should 
they not suit you, and I will have to 
refund the money if they don’t. 
Write for descriptive Price-List. 





PAUL SCHLOSSMANN, Mail Dep’t, 
724,726,728 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ce Active Ladies Wanted to act as my agents, 


Free World’s Fair Ticket 


To each purchaser of a Ladies’, Misses’ or 
Child's Cloak or Suit during our great 
Advance Sale in September and October, 
we will present one Complimentary 
World's Fair Admission Ticket. This 
applies only to those living outside Chi- 
cago and who visit our store in person. 

Call and see the largest and finest Cloak 
Stock in Chicago, at marvelously low 
prices. 

Our Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue and 
Price List now ready. Write for it if we haven’t 
your address. Mailed free. 

THE GRAND CLOAK CO. 


Ss. W. Cor. State and Adams Sts., Chicago 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of the King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks” and “ Chats.”’ 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters’ bearing upon this one and special purpose only, should be addressed to 


MRS. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, and prompt attention will be given. 





~ INCE we last had our cozy 
ZA. ‘little time together in this 
ar corner a new experience has 
come to me—an experience I 
have not had for many years. 
I am now a housekeeper. I 
live in my own hired house. 
So all that are housekeepers 
will feel that I sympathize 
with them. I have just passed through the 
experience of moving. I have a mind to tell 
ou how I am enjoying some old pictures 
have not seen in many years. They have 
been packed up. I cannot tell you how I felt 
when I saw them—it was like touching van- 
ished hands, for almost all my household 
goods were gifts from friends, and as one gift 
after another was taken out—oh, the mem- 
ories that thronged! The pictures that used 
to adorn my parlors had to go up-stairs to be 
hung in the library or in my own room. 
Some of them did not look as fresh as they 
once looked, but I draped them with soft 
drapery and tried to hide the ravages of 
time, and they seemed to be so contented 
to be with me. 
os 


THE NEW HOME 

LL the time I was furnishing this house 
the words ‘thoroughly furnished ”’ 
were constantly in my nied. The great 
St. Paul said: ‘‘Whose house are we?”’ 
and then in another place you find an ex- 
hortation to be ‘‘thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.’’ So I put them to- 
gether—‘‘ Whose house are we ?—thor- 

oughly furnished.”’ 

And I kept saying to myself: ‘‘ Now, 
what good will it be if I have a nice house 
thoroughly furnished, if | am bare?’’ And 
so all the new furniture was very suggest- 
ive of new desires—new love, new hope ; 
for all this is heart furniture. Then I 
thought in regard to this hired house of 
what Emerson said, that the ornaments of 
a house are the people who visit it, and so 
l assure you I am not without lovely orna- 
ments. I like a house that likes to have 
company, that seems to say: ‘Do sit 
down and stay a little while.’’ There are 
houses that do not look as hospitable as 
they might. They are grand, but some- 
how you do not care to stay, and they do 
not look as though they wanted you to 
stay. Iam sorry for those houses. 

Before we could get the parlor “fixed’’ 
(the furniture had not come) I had palms, 
and ferns, and flowers moved in because 
the carpets were down, and I wanted the 
rooms to have a living look, and they gave 
it that look. How well I remember old 
houses in the past, where I did not have 
such furniture as I have to-day, but I al- 
ways felt I could make up with the joy 
vines, and so I had the joy twined around 
old pictures, and would make the rooms 
look pretty with what could grow. Habits 
of a lifetime .cling to you, so in place of 
joy:(though I have joy growing in the same 
room where I write to you—my pretty 
workshop, as I call it) Ihave palms. So 
many of you write to me wishing you could 
see me, I thought you might like to know 
something of my surroundings, and you 
can imagine me writing to you ‘not in an 
office, but in the quiet of a pleakant home. 


+ 


THE LOSS OF GIFTS 

DURING the time of getting settled I 

missed something that was valuable 
to me and so instituted a search. When I 
felt so badly because I could not find it, I 
said: ‘“‘It is so hard to lose a gift.’ In 
that moment the thought came to me how 
God must feel when He sustains the loss 
of our faith or our hope. I know we only 
think of ourselves and say: ‘‘I have lost 
my patience,’’ or ‘“‘I have lost my faith,’’ 
or ‘‘I used to be hopeful, but I have lost 
my hope’”’; but would it not be well for 
us to think how God feels at the loss of His 
gifts? Ought we notto say: ‘‘Oh, He shall 
not see me careless of His gifts; He shall 
not sustain the loss of my faith and hope ; 
I will search and find it again’’? I remem- 
ber years ago that when I lost anything, 
the way I helped myself was by repeating : 

“Tt is not losing much 
That is oat leling Thee! 


Who art as present in the strife 
As in the victory.” 


DO NOT BE DISCOURAGED 


oO writes me and signs herself ‘“‘A 

Sinner,’’ and asks me what she shall 
do. I had just read such a lovely prayer 
by a little girl in a heathen land: ‘‘ Jesus, 
I thank Thee that my sins are all drowned 
in the River of Life!’’ I am so glad 
they can be all drowned. I once heard 
a minister say that that sea gives not up its 
dead. I think so many are troubled about 
their past life—their past sins. I was 
greatly helped one day by reading this sen- 
tence from Phillips Brooks: ‘‘The only 
way to get rid of a past is by getting a 
future out of it. I am sure it would help 
us if we could only see that often sin is a 
perversion of good; that, as is so often the 
case, the very sin came from a part of our 
nature that God made: a sense of justice, 
strong affections or something that, if only 
turned in the right direction, would have 
made us whole. Do not think there is no 
good in you; there is, or there would be 
nothing to appeal to.’’ If the one who 
signed hennall ** A Sinner ’’ could have seen 
me after I read her letter! She made me 
think so much of the way I felt when 
agg nd than herself. I, too, was afraid ; 

ut, my dear child, God is love. Come to 
Him as you would to a mother. Why He 
loves us so He has sent His own Son to 
find us. No one could be so sorry for us 
as God. | imagine you in your homes as 
you describe them to me, and I often wish 
I could see you and talk with you, and then 
I remember there is One who loves you so 
much more, and He is with you. I felt 
very much for one young girl who is so 
tired of housework, who says her life is so 
monotonous, and there is nothing but work 
for her. How glad I am that she takes the 
JOURNAL, for that does come once a month 
and brings so much that is bright to the 
lonely country girl. AsI read of the life 
of this young girl, to whom the work has 
become so distasteful, I thought of what a 
wonderful transformer love is, and the 
workshop so uncongenial looks so differ- 
ent if the work is done out of love for 
some one who has our whole hearts. While 
thinking of this I opened another letter, 
which told me of a Circle called ‘* Willing 
Hands,”’ and the writer wished me to send a 
line to the Circle, and all I could think of was: 


“Take my hands and let them be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee!”’ 


CHRIST’S HUMANITY 


"THEN I went back in imagination to an- 
other correspondent—a discouraged, 
dissatisfied country girl—and I wondered 
if she might not ask that she really come 
to love Christ in such a human way (for 
He is always human, and tries so hard 
to get close to us), and then I thought 
how she would wash the dishes and do all 
the other housework with the spring that 
love gives to our very feet and hands! If 
you wouid always remember that there is 
One who loves you, who will never be dis- 
couraged with you. Only think of having a 
friend that you cannot discourage, and it is 
written, ‘‘He shall not be discouraged.’’ 
You see that is the reason that He can bear 
all He has to bear with this sinful world. 
He sees something we do not see. Why 
even I thought of the good time coming 
when that young girl wrote: ‘‘ My life is so 
monotonous, I am so tired of it.’’ I knew 
it would not be so always, and I knew that 
how, in the midst of it all, an inner life 
could come that would change the outer 
life, and that is the meaning of the watch- 
word of our Order of the King’s Daugh- 
ters. In His name—doing the old duties 
for His dear sake, for His own approbation. 
But, you say, is He interested in washing 
dishes and all the drudgery of household 
work? I answer, ‘“‘He is interested in 
all that pleases you, in all that tires you; 
He is interested in the formation and 
growth of your character, and the same 
priceless thing is made through all the 
drudgery of every-day life.” 

He who was willing to paint His great 
truths with such simple pictures as the 
woman leavening the meal ; the sower cast- 
ing his seed into the earth; He it is who 
knows how hard you have to work and how 
irksome is its drudgery sometimes; He it 
is who bids you, even there, come day by 
day to a fuller knowledge of Him and His 
love which casts out discouragement. 





PEOPLE WHO ARE ANTAGONISTIC 


HATE him because he says such disa- 

greeable things tome. Are they true? 
They may be or they may not be. I wonder 
if we see how much of this spirit we have 
without giving expression to it. Now there 
is no doubt but some people are what we 
may call antagonistic to us; they always 
bring a depressing atmosphere with them. 
They say things that hurt us. Perhaps if 
we should look carefully into the matter 
they wound our vanity—our self-love. 
They are sure to tell us something we do 
not wish to hear. They criticise us, and 
we feel we are appearing to the worst ad- 
vantage, and I think as I said, there is more 
of the feeling ‘‘I hate him’’ than we are 
conscious of, and it is far more difficult to 
deal with than the consciousness that some 
one hatesus. Nowyoumaysay: ‘“*Howcan 
I help my dislikes? You do not expect me 
to like everybody?’’ Of course, not with a 
complacent love, but it must be a love of 
pity. We are told to love our neighbors as 
ourselves, and you know if you are disa- 
greeable you somehow find an excuse for it, 
and though provoked at yourself you are 
glad to find others who are not half as hard 
on you as you are on yourself. But I think 
this disposition to hate anybody will have 
to be taken from us. Fenelon says it is 
only perfection that can bear with imper- 
fection. If we were more like God we 
should bear. He suffereth long and is 
kind. He never hates us—He only hates 
evil, not people. Now hate is a very good 
thing if we only put it in the right place. 
Ye that love the Lord hate evil. Hate 
the sin, but lovethe sinner. Now will you 
not, who write me the spirit of hate is in 
you, will you not be saved from sin first 
yourself, and then filled with such love you 
may thus save others ? 


Se 
THE WORLD’S FAIR 


BEFORE you reach my page for this month 
I shall have been to great Chicago, 
and talked with Daughters there of another 
building than the beautiful buildings I ex- 
pect to see in the Western city. There is 
an unseen temple going up, that you and I 
are to be stones in—indeed pillars of. I 
do not know how many of my Circle, or of 
the large number outside of my Circle, read 
and loved the royal soul that has so lately 
passed into the great beyond; but you 
who loved Phillips Brooks read over again 
his sermon, ‘‘ The Pillar in God’s Temple ”’ 
(you will find it in his volume entitled 
‘*The Candle of the Lord’’), and you 
will get some idea of my feelings as I 
turn my eyes toward Chicago. I know 
the glory and honor of the nations are being 
sent to the World’s Fair, but I know also 
that all that is material will sooner or later 
pass away, and I am thinking ‘of another 
city into which they will bring the glory 
and honor of the nations, and where there 
shall in no case enter into it anything that 
‘‘worketh abomination or maketh a lie,”’ 
and the foundation of that city is to be laid 
in us now. Knowing as I do how many of 
you are deprived of the books I advise you 
to read, let mfe quote a sentence in the 
ending of the sermon I have just laid down : 
‘*In what strange quarries and stone-yards 
the stones of the celestial wall are being 
hewn! Out ofthe hill’s sides of humiliated 
pride, deep in the darkness of crushed de- 
spair; in the fretting and dusty atmosphere 
of little cares; in the hard, cruel contact 
that man has with man; wherever souls 
are being tried and ripened in the whatever 
commonplaceand homely ways—there God 
is hewing out the pillars for His temple. 
Oh, if the stone can only have some vision 
of the temple of which it is to be a part 
forever, what patience must fill it as it feels 
the blows of the hammer and knows that 
success for it is to simply let itself be 
brought into what shape the Master wills.’’ 
Oh, you precious Daughters, if you could 
only see that to be beautiful is so much 
more than simply seeing the beautiful (and 
yet if I could I would have you see every- 
thing beautiful), but if you are beautiful— 
if you will only submit your will to God— 
if you will only ask to be like Him, there is 
not a beautiful thing in His universe that 
some day you will not only see but own. 
If you wilt only take my little verse and 
pray it, and pray it until you mean it, oh, 
such surprises of joy will some day be yours 
that you cannot conceive of now : 
‘‘Give me Thyself from every boast, 
From every wish set free ; 
Let all I am in Thee be lost, 
But give Thyself to me”’; 
or take the spirit of these lines as your 
prayer : 
** Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed no man knows; 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 
Only I sigh for thy repose ; 
My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest till it find rest in thee. 


Is there a thing beneath the sun 

That strives with thee my heart to share? 
Ah! tear it thence and reign alone 

The Lord of every motion there. 

Then shall my heart from earth be free, 
When it hath found repose in thee.” 
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World’s Fair exhibit contains nothing 
but our regular every-day goods. These 
are strictly first-class. You can see them 
at Section I, Post number W 8, Manu- 
Jactures Building. 

Or you can see them at 


J.G. RAMSDELL’s, 1111 Chestnut St., Phila. 


F. H. CHANDLER’S, 300 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


PHILLIPS & CREW’s, Atlanta, Georgia 

THOS, GOGGAN & Bro.’s, Galveston, Texas 

W. J. Dyer & Bro.’s, St. Paul and Minneapolis 

PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal St., New Orleans 

SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore and Washington 

KOHLER & CHASE’s, San Francisco, California 
and in many other Dealers’ Warerooms; write and we 

will tell you where. 

Or you can see one in your home. We 
send on approval, where no dealer has 
them. We sell on easy payments, take 
old instruments in part payment for new 
and in every way make it as easy to deal 
with us even at the distance of thousands 
of miles as right here in Boston. We are 
used to it, do it every day and will tell 
you all about it—if you write us. 


Catalogue and other valuable Information 
Free—but you must write. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PREACHING 
On Trial 


is usually very disagreeable for the 
preacher. Congregation fastidious ; 
must have a good-looking man, not too 
short, nor very tall. Should speak 
fluently without notes; must have a 
strong voice, not husky, not squeaky. 
Small wonder the poor fellow is some- 
times a little “rattled” ? 

The Wing Piano just “fills the bill ’”’ 
in every particular—but one. It can’t 
speak without notes. Good looking ; 
right size; voice Perfection; never 
husky, never rattled. Ready to go 
anywhere on trial. Wing & Son pay 
the freight if you do not keep it. 
Before you buy, better learn those piano 
secrets. In our book. Send for it. 


“We have one of your pianos purchased 18 years ago 
and has had ten hours a day of most severe poundin 
here in school and is still a good piano in tone an 
action.” DaNa’s MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Warren, O. 


Address WING & SON, New York 


OSE 


, & SON 
Pianos: 2 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
“Their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany 


May 28, 1892, purchased a Fort Wayne Organ 
Co.’s Packard Organ for their own private 
use. It was delivered at the new marble Palais 
at Potsdam, Germany, that day, and stands 
in the private boudoir of Her Majesty. Their 
Majesties are delighted with the instrument, 
delivered through Steinway & Sons’ branch 
establishment, at Hamburg, Germany.”’ 


(Extract from letter written by Mr. Wm. Steinway.) 


The Packard Organ made by the Fort 

Wayne (Ind.) Or- 

an Co., is famed and favored throughout the music- 

ten | world, but such honors come to few American 
ouses. 














WOLFRAM 
TRIUMPH GUITAR 


with metal fingerboard and bridge 
Patented 


TONE LIKE A HARP 


To teacher or professional player 
Sample $30 Guitar for si5. 
Sent on Approval 
THEO. WOLFRAM COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
Send $1.00 for Expressage. 


The Sleigh Ride 
By W. M. TRELOAR 
Greatest Musical Novelty of the Times 
SOLO, T5e. DUET, $1.00 
This great piece is played with 
bells and whips (chorus ad lib.). 
po nese —— — 
Swiss Bells used in. wherever &o'o a ust what you 
40e want. 50, already sold. Send 
hts plese 75 cents for the solo, or $1 for the 


duet, mention this JouRNaL and we will send a pair of 











Grand Success. 


Tear, y 








| bells FREE, TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Mo. 
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FTER the rest and semi- 
picnic life of the 
summer the house- 
keeper must face the 
problem of prepar- 
ing her home for the 
winter. What she 
shall do will depend 
considerably upon 
the place and the 

style in which she lives. In the Southern 

States and in the States and Territories on 

the Pacific coast the same kind of prepara- 

tion that one makes in colder climates is 

unnecessary. The woman who lives in a 

flat will not have to dread the duties 

that fall upon her sister occupying an entire 
house in either the city or country. Still, 
some responsibility and work of this kind 
come toallhousekeepers. In this brief arti- 
cle it is impossible to enter into all the 
details of this preparatory work. There 

can be mentioned only some of the most im- 

portant things upon which the health, com- 

fort and happiness of the family depend. 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT FUEL 


F course, the fuel question is, in a cold 
climate, one of the most important of 
all. In the country, where wood is the 
fuel used, the head of the family must see 
to it that the supply is brought from the 
forest in ample time to become thoroughly 
seasoned. It should then be so piled in 
the sheds that what is needed from day to 
day can be taken away without causing the 
rest to tumble down in a confused mass. 
Unseasoned wood is both expensive and a 
source of many trials of patience. Green 
wood burns slowly, smokes and gives out 
little heat, a large part of the heat being 
absorbed by the moisture in the wood. 
For fireplaces and heating-stoves the pieces 
of wood should be thick. The same 
amount of wood in the form of a log will 
last four times as long as if split up in 
fine pieces. Of course, there will be fine 
wood required for starting these fires, and 
some to mix in with the coarse cuts, to 
lighten the fire. The wood for the cook- 
stove should be cut a little short and split 
fairly fine. There should, however, be 
some coarse wood to use when a slow, 
steady fire is required. The greater part 
of the fuel for the cooking-stove should be 
well-seasoned hardwood. North or South, 
East or West, if wood is the fuel used for 
cooking purposes, there should be no un- 
certainty in regard to the supply. 


THE COAL SUPPLY 


\ HEN coal is the fuel of the household 
there is less care in getting the winter 
supply. Still, there are many things to 
consider. Coal is a mineralized vegetation, 
of which there are many varieties. The 
two kinds most in use are anthracite and 
bituminous. The anthracite is the most 
thoroughly mineralized of all the varieties, 
and burns without flame. Good anthracite 
will contain upward of ninety per cent. of 
carbon. It will be hard, brittle, black and 
lustrous. Coal that has a brownish, dull 
look, and that will scale off, will be unsat- 
isfactory—not burning well, nor giving the 
proper amount of heat. This is what is 
termed slaty coal. There is great waste, 
because of the large proportion which is 
not combustible, and it is unwise to buy 
at any price this kind of coal for household 
pernsees, The anthracite coals are known 
y the ashes as white-ash or red-ash coal. 
The red-ash burns more freely than the 
other, leaving but few cinders. If the 
chimneys do not have a good draught the 
red-ash is desirable ; or white and red may 
be mixed, as one would mix soft and hard 
wood. The red-ash is always the more 
expensive. If the furnace has a good 
draught get large coal, but if the draught is 
poor use a finer coal, or some fine with 
the regular furnace coal. The coal for the 
cook-stove should be rather fine. Grates 
and heating-stoves will take coal of larger 
size; but as it is not always convenient to 
get these sizes consider the cooking-range 
before the other stoves or the grates. Soft 
coal breaks so easily that the size in 
which it is delivered to the housekeeper 
does not make so much difference ; still, it 
should not be in such large pieces that it 
will be necessary to break them. When it 
is possible the supply of coal for the year 
should be purchased in the summer, when 
the prices are low. If you cannot receive 
the coal in the summer months the pur- 
chase can be made with the understanding 
that it is to be delivered, at a certain price, 
in the fall. The kindling wood should be 
well-seasoned, hard and soft, mixed and 
split rather fine. Charcoal is the most sat- 
isfactory kindling for coal fires, and in large 
cities is no more expensive than wood. 





OPENING THE WINTER HOME 
By Maria Parloa 
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PUTTING IN THE FUEL 


IMPLE as the matter of putting the coal 
and wood in place may seem to be, it 
is quite important that it be done right. 
The coal and wood bins should be swept 
free from dust. The wood-bin should be in 
a dry part of the vault or cellar, and should 
be entirely separate from the coal. If the 
wood must be put into the cellar through 
the same opening as the coal the wood 
should be delivered first, and all the chips 
be swept from the coal-bin after the wood 
has been removed. If wood is thrown up- 
on the furnace coal there will be frequent 
periods of anxiety throughout the winter, 
for the chips will send the odor of burning 
wood through the house, giving one the 
impression that the building is on fire. If 
the coal chute is in one of the cellar win- 
dows the side of the house must be shielded 
by tacking pieces of old carpet all around 
the window. Coal dust is very penetrat- 
ing, and the house must be protected 
against it. Close all the registers and pin 
newspapers over them; shut the cellar 
doors and open the windows; close the 
house windows. Many housekeepers have 
the coal sprinkled with water before it is 
put into the cellar; this prevents the dust 
from rising, but there are some slight objec- 
tions to this custom. As soon as the coal 
and wood are all in sweep the sidewalk, 
and if it is of a washable material clean it 
with plenty of water, using the hose, if 
you have any. Have all the bits of coal 
picked up from the lawn and around the 
coal-hole. When the dust settles brush 
and dust the cellar, washing the windows, 
shelves, stairs, etc. See that all the coal 
openings are properly fastened. 


PREPARING FOR FIRES 


Att the chimneys should be inspected and 
the flues cleaned ; moreover, if there 
are any repairs needed they should be 
attended to now. Have all the soot and 
ashes swept from the chimney. If the 
smoke-pipes of the kitchen and other stoves 
have been up all summer take them down, 
and have all the ashes and soot removed. 
Clean out, also, all the fine ashes in the 
stove flues. If the house is heated by 
stoves and grates have them taken from 
their place of storage; and if you have a 
shed or back room have them cleaned 
and blackened there and then set up. Re- 
member that this is the busiest time of the 
year with the stove men, so do not let your 
work gountilthe last moment. Engage the 
men at least a week or two before you will 
need them. The furnace should have been 
cleaned out late in the spring, but if this 
has not been done have it done now. See 
that every flue is thoroughly freed from 
dust. Examine the smoke-pipe, to see 
that no repairs are needed. Have a com- 
petent man inspect the furnace, to see that 
everything is in perfect condition. Re- 
member that many fires are caused by 
defective flues, and do not let a false idea 
of economy govern you in this matter. 


DISPOSING OF THE ASHES 


"THERE must be-.provision made for the 
ashes which are produced during the 
winter. If you live in a large city this is an 
easy matter, as the city carts take away all 
refuse matter at least once a week. If there 
is no such provision, and the ashes must 
accumulate through the winter, arrange 
some place in the cellar or yard where they 
can be kept ina compact manner. Nothing 
gives a house a more forlorn, untidy look 
than heaps of ashes in the yard, and when 
all the other refuse of the house is added 
to this the sight becomes almost unendur- 
able. No amount of adornment on the in- 
side of the home can offset this blot. If 
the ashes are taken away once a week 
flour barrels will answer. They must be 
renewed several times during the winter, 
as the ashes dry and loosen the staves. 

If, however, the ashes and other refuse 
must be kept inthe yard a large bin can 
be constructed at a slight expense. Have 
the bin made long, the back higher than 
the front. Put a large swinging door at 
one end. This is to be used when the bin 
is emptied in the spring. Have several 
hinged covers for the bin. Paint this 
structure a color that blends with the 
house, fence, etc., a dark green being ap- 
propriate. The paint is necessary to pre- 
serve the wood and will make the place 
less conspicuous. In the spring this bin 
can be cleaned out, and one or two barrels 
left in one end to be used for coal ashes, 
or any other refuse that must be carted off 
from time to time. The other end can 
be used for garden tools. If fast-growing 
running vines are planted at the end of 
this bin it may be converted into a thing of 
beauty in the spring and summer. 


HOUSE REPAIRS AND PLUMBING 

[N nothing is the old adage, ‘‘ A stitch in 
time saves nine,’’ 

keeping of the house in good repair. 

catch of a blind is broken, and 


against the house, breaking the thin slats, 
which it may cost considerable time and 
some money to have replaced. A few 
shingles are loose, and the rains and melt- 
ing snows of winter work under them and 


down to the plaster, paper and furniture of | 


the rooms below. Look carefully over the 
outside of the house; 


work are in good condition; 
the drains are clear and protected. See 


that the glass in the windows is replaced, | 
if broken, and that the catches of the | 


windows are all right. Look at the plumb- 
ing ; flush all the pipes and see if there are 
any leaks. Watch to see if the water runs 
off rapidly; if it does not examine the 
opening to the pipe to see if the stoppage 
is caused by lint. A long button-hook is 
a good thing with which to remove such 
obstructions. If from the kitchen and pan- 
try sinks the water still flows off slowly 
the pipes are probably stopped with grease. 
In that case put two quarts of washing 
soda in an iron pot or old basin, and add 
eight quarts of boiling water. When the 
soda is melted and the liquid is boiling hot 
pour it out into the sink pipes. If the sink 
is iron, soapstone or wood just pour the 
hot soda-water in; but if it is copper or 
zinc pour the hot liquid through a funnel, 
so that'it may not touch the metal. Should 
any of the water or waste pipes be in an 
exposed place where there is danger of 
freezing, wind strips of old flannel around 
them. 
STORE-ROOM AND CLOSETS 

Te store-room in winter and spring is of 

greater importance than in summer and 
fall, when fruits and vegetables are plenti- 
ful and cheap. The store-room should be 
well lighted and ventilated. Take every- 
thing from this room. Examine all the 
stores and take note of those which should 
be used first. Have all the receptacles for 
food washed, wiped dry, and put into the 
sun to air. Brush every nook and corner 
of the room, then wash all the paint and 
woodwork. Letthe room stand the greater 
part of the day with the windows and doors 
open. Meantime make a list of the amount 
and kind of stores you require, and assign 
a place foreachthing. From time to time, 
as these articles are obtained, check off 
the list. It is not yet too late for the house- 
keeper who wishes to do so, to put up 
peaches, pears, ——, apples, tomatoes 
and many other things. Every store-room 
should have a supply of rice, tapioca, mac- 
aroni, barley, granulated and cut sugar, 
whole spices, whole herbs, some canned 
peas and corn, dried peas and beans, 
gelatine, flavors, etc. It saves the house- 
keeper a great deal of time and trouble 
to have these things on hand in such quan- 
tities as she can use to advantage in her 
family. If she has a cold room in her cel- 
lar it will be wise to put in pasmons and 
apples by the barrel. The closets in the 
house should be taken singly, the contents 
examined, and aired or washed as the case 
may be, and the closet thoroughly cleaned 
and aired, 


AIRING THE BEDS AND BEDDING 
VERYTHING connected with the beds 
should have a thorough cleaning and 
airing in the fall. Later in the year itis not 
so easy to expose blankets, mattresses, etc., 
to sun and air as one can do it now. If the 
blankets have been put away in some sub- 
stance having a strong odor it may require 
more than one day on the lines to make 
them perfectly odorless. A clear, windy 
day should be selected for this purpose. 
If there is a suitable place in the yard 
spread some furniture covers on the grass 
and lay the mattresses on them ; then beat 
well with a rattan, turning the mattresses 


when one side has been beaten, and then | 


beating the other. Hang the pillows on 
the line, but in the shade. If you have no 
shady place wait for a sunless, windy day 
to air the pillows. The heat of the sun 
draws the oil from the feathers and gives a 
disagreeable odor to the pillow. Beat the 

illows well. Hang the blankets on the 
Ron, shaking them well. While the bed- 
ding is airing brush and wipe the bed- 
steads. If the bed-linen has been packed 
all summer spread old sheets on the floor 
of a sunny room and spread the folded 
linen on these. Open the windows, and at 
the end of a bright day the linen will have 
lost any odor or dampness that it may have 
acquired during the summer. Comforters 
or down quilts, if they are used, must be 
aired like the blankets. 

The window screens, when taken out, 
should be brushed and numbered, and a 
memorandum of the numbers kept. 
the screens where it is dry and there is no 
danger of anything being pushed against 
them. If there are double windows have 
them brushed and washed carefully, and 
wash the permanent windows on the out- 
side before putting on the outside windows, 
as they cannot be cleaned till spring. 





Ep1Tor’s NoTE—Miss Parloa’s answers to her cor- 
respondents, under the title of ‘‘ Everything About 
the House,”’ will be found on page 30 of this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 


truer than in the | 
The | 
when | 
a high wind comes the blind is beaten | 


see that all the | 
fastenings and the brick, stone and wood- | 


that all | 





A pure cream of tartar powder 














rounded teaspoonful 


of Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder —— 
does more and better work 
than a heaping . 
teaspoonful 
of any other. 
A large saving on a 
year’s bakings. 





Food raised with Cleveland’s baking 
powder has no bitter taste, but is sweet 
and keeps sweet and fresh. 


A one-quarter pound can will be mailed free on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. CLEVELAND BAKING 
POWDER Co., 81 and 83 Fulton Street, New York. 


Cold Bouillon 


made from 


Cudahy’s 
Rex Brand 
Fluid Beef 


is a refreshing summer drink. 
ulating, palatable, delicious. 
All dealers sell our Extract. 





Stim- 


Sample package mailed free on receipt 
of 6c. stamps to pay postage. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
So. Omaha, Neb. 


When at Chicago 


See our Exhibits at the Fair 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 
First Floor, Section *C” 
HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 
First Floor, North Pavilion, Section “S” 


You may there learn something that will 
aid you in knowing what to order of your 
grocer for your winter’s supply. 

Our “‘ Blue Label’’ Tomato Ketchup and 
other products (the only ones of their kind) 
will be found on all the Wellington Cater- 
ing Co.’s café tables and lunch counters: 
you can’t help seeing name of 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














is only possible with ABELL’S 
Evaporated PIE Preparations 


Made of the finest and choicest fruits, sugar and spices. 
Better, cheaper and quicker than fresh fruit. Will keep 


in any climate. Packet, enough for 2 large pies, 10 
cents. SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
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NE of the most diffi- 
cult questions par- 
ents have to decide 
is that of the wise 
punishment of their 
children. The fa- 

aii oe, Senne, _ os 

oe Gy ittle athome that he 

SP coy is regarded as akind 

of Court of Final 

Appeal, and has little to do with the actual 

evornent of his offspring in their daily 

ife. This necessarily falls to the mother, 
and on her devolves the distribution of re- 
wards and punishments, and the meting out 
of justice. It is one of the responsibilities 
of motherhood that she cannot escape, and 

erhaps the most arduous one. She needs 

elp from the fountain of all wisdom to do 
it well. The tender-hearted mother shrinks 
from deliberately inflicting pain of any kind 
upon herchild. The passionate and thought- 

less one does not hesitate to do so from a 

momentary impulse of anger or vexation, 

with little regard to the ultimate effect upon 
the recipient. Children are quick to feel 
injustice. Long before a child can put his 
thoughts into words, or even formulate them 
distinctly in his own mind, he knows when 
he is punished unjustly and resents it. 

This feeling of resentment is one which 

should never be called into being if the 

punishment is to have the desired effect. 




















UMAN beings are so constituted that 
pain and suffering seem to be the only 
means of effectually deterring us from 
wrong-doing until a higher motive can be 
brought into play. ‘This penalty of dis- 
comfort follows the breaking of any of the 
so-called laws of nature. It has not been 
affixed to them by an arbitrary decree but 
results inevitably from the constitution of 
their being. If we eat more than the digest- 
ive organs can deal with comfortably our 
luttony is followed by dyspepsia and a 
ong train of resulting evils. It is the same 
in the moral world. If we habitually tell 
lies to save ourselves from present shame 
or embarrassment we find that the fibre of 
our character deteriorates until we cannot 
speak the truth even when we wish to do 
so. We suffer far more than we could 
possibly have done from any temporary 
pain which the acknowledgment of our act 
of wrong-doing would have brought to us. 
It is this connection between cause and 
effect that we wish to impress upon chil- 
dren in our dealings with them. Their 
minds are not sufficiently mature to be able 
to follow the links in a chain of reasoning, 
and therefore we have to bring it home to 
them by some short and ready method 
suited to their capacity. Physical pain was 
long almost the sole means adopted to this 
end. In the light of modern advancement 
in educational methods we may well ask if 
this cannot be supplemented by other in- 
struments and only used when others fail ? 
Suffering of some kind there must be, if the 
corrective is to be efficacious, but it need 
not always be corporal. 





HAT is the object of punishment? Not 

to relieve the angry feelings of the 
inflictor of it, not to pain and shame the 
child who receives it, but to help him to do 
right in the future. It is to bring home to 
him clearly, in a form that he can under- 
stand, the inseparable connection between 
wrong-doing and suffering, and by this 
means to help him to avoid falling the next 
time he is assailed by temptation. If the 
penalty is greatly in excess of the misde- 
meanor the recollection of the fault is 
swallowed up in self-pity, and all that re- 
mains is a burning desire to commit it again 
as a compensation for all that one has un- 
dergone because of it. Amendment is the 
object of correction, whatever form it as- 
sumes. If the punishment seems to follow 
as a natural consequence of the nature of 
the offense, there will be a hesitation as to 
repeating it from a fear of the inevitable 
results which have been seen to flow from 
it as a stream from its source. This mode 
of treatment requires earnest thought and 
painstaking endeavor for its successful ap- 
plication. It puts hasty blows, angry words 
and arbitrary commands out of the category 
of available means of discipline. It de- 
mands ingenuity in devising ways of adjust- 
ing the relation between the fault and its 
punishment, yet it is possible to do it, and 
it is abundantly well worth the doing. The 
mother will be repaid, not only by the 
abounding love and confidence of her child, 
but by seeing him gradually learn to govern 
himself. As he grows older the necessity 
for constant interference will cease, and he 
will be capable of guiding his own actions 
judiciously and rationally, only requiring 
loving advice to assist him in his efforts. 
The wise mother will try all the arts of love 
before she resorts to corporal punishment. 





ave THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN 
i By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 
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Or of the worst influences that can be 

brought to bear in the formation of 
a child’s character is the constant alter- 
nation of overindulgence and severity. 
Sometimes he is allowed to do exactly as 
he pleases with little oversight and no ef- 
fectual restraint. His whims are yielded 
to, his faults are unnoticed and his weak- 
nesses encouraged. When this license re- 
sults, as it is sure to do, in his doing some- 
thing which is disagreeable to his elders 
he is severely punished for actions similar 
to those he has committed often before 
without calling forth any symptoms of dis- 
pleasure. Children do not bear the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold a bit better than 
plants do. They need a steady glow of 
warmth and kindness, to be surrounded 
with a sense of never-failing love, while at 
the same time they are braced and steadied 
by the certainty that they will not be per- 
mitted to overstep certain well-defined 
bounds. Nothing is a greater comfort to a 
child than to feel certain that no means no, 
and yes means yes when uttered by the 
voice of authority. 





T is said of the mother of Murillo that 
she loved her children into obedience. 
There are some women who have a genius 
for loving, and for inspiring love, as others 
have a genius for painting. They are the 
rare and noble souls, sent perhaps to show 
us of what human nature is capable could 
it always be at its best. These are able to 
govern their children through their affec- 
tions. It may be that through the subtle 
influence of heredity the youthful minds 
are peculiarly susceptible to this gentle 
guidance. Happy indeed are those who 
can make love the fulfilling of the law. It 
is the goal toward which we should strive. 
If we do, or abstain from doing any ac- 
tion because we wish to please, or fear to 
displease one we love, we act from a far 
higher motive than if we simply desire to 
gratify ourselves, or to escape from punish- 
ment. It is the ideal that we howl keep 
before the children ; leading them from the 
seen to the unseen, from the wish to please 
us to the endeavor to do right because it 
oe God and is in conformity with His 
aws. If we can found their obedience 
upon the rock of principle we need not 
fear for them in after life. 





Te question sometimes arises whether 

children should be punished by others 
than their parents. Punishment is not an 
end but a means to an end—the curing of the 
fault. If I see the property of another in 
peril is it not my duty to save it if he is not 
near to take care of it himself? Yet I must 
be very careful not to injure it so as to 
make him wish I had left it alone. If he 
has made me responsible for it it is for me 
to do the best I can under the circumstances. 
When parents delegate their authority, as 
they do to teachers and to relations and 
friends with whom they leave their children 
in charge, the power of correction, or pun- 
ishment, for the words ought to be inter- 
changeable, goes with it. Otherwise it is 
best that the offender should be dealt with at 
headquarters. Under our present school 
system it is difficult for the parents to select 
the persons to whom they must entrust 
the education, so-called, of their children. 
In this hard strait the only remedy is to 
keep the child’s confidence, to note care- 
fully the influence which the training he is 
receiving is having upon his character, and 
to try to counteract any injurious effects b 
redoubled efforts at home. While anhalt 
ing the teacher’s authority as far as it is 
legitimately exercised, and no farther, the 
child should be encouraged to bring his 
own actions to the test of his sense of right 
and wrong, which by the time he has reached 
the school age should be sufficiently de- 
veloped to guide his conduct with some 
degree of certainty. The teacher means 
to do her duty faithfully, but she is often 
tried beyond her strength. Having more 
pupils than she can properly teach or care 
for, she is apt to be hasty in her decisions 
and unwise in her judgments. It would 
help her very much if, instead of criticising 
afar off, the parents were to go to the school 
occasionally, or to ask her to their homes, 
and talk over with her the dispositions and 
idiosyncrasies of her pupils, and let her into 
the secret of what they had found the best 
means of managing them. 

As punishment is such a delicate and 
difficult operation that it taxes the wisdom 
of parents to the utmost to perform it so that 
it may effect the object in view, the power 
to inflict it should be jealously guarded. 
Elder brothers and sisters ought not to be 
allowed to tyrannize over younger ones, 
and servants should be forbidden to punish 
except by reporting the culprit. Punish- 
ment other than a verbal reproof should be 
administered only by the parents. 
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WHEN a child does wrong we should try 

to probe to the spring of the action 
and apply the remedy there. If he diso- 
beys we should ask ourselves whether the 
obedience we demanded was reasonable, 
and whether to render it did not require 
him to overcome a temptation beyond his 

ower to resist. To dress a child in spot- 
ess attire, and send him out to play with 
the injunction not to soil his clothes, is as 
futile as to tell him to swim without going 
near the water. Contact with Mother Earth, 
which his imperative instincts compel him 
to seek, makes obedience impossible. 
Dress him sensibly and let him get face and 
hands dirty; they will wash. If it seems 
necessary that he should be made more 
careful, instead of taking off the soiled 
clothing, scolding him, shaking him and re- 
dressing him, let in wear the offending gar- 
ments for a time until he is ashamed of their 
condition, and make him understand that if 
he is careless he must abide by the conse- 
quences. If a child takes sweet things sur- 
reptitiously it may be because he does not 
havea sufficient quantity of saccharine mat- 
ter with his daily food. Give him moresugar 
or jam at his meals and a little candy after 
them. Many persons can recall the uncon- 
trollable longing for sweetmeats which 
haunted their childhood. Atthe same time 
make the offender understand that he has 
for a time forfeited your perfect confidence ; 
that you would have given him what he 
wanted had he asked for it; so he has been 
foolish as well as greedy, and that no manly 
man seizes what he wants without stopping 
to ask whether he is getting it rightfully or 
wrongfully. He will appreciate the force 
of your argument, and the next time the 
doughnuts tempt him he will be far more 
likely to resist than if he had been whipped 
for taking them. That inward monitor 
which we call conscience is with the boy 
when we cannot watch him. If we can 
arouse that and keep it on the alert we 
have provided a better safeguard than the 
fear of punishment. 





N our dealings with chiidren we should 
be very careful not to lower their self- 
respect. To find fault with, or scold a 
child before strangers is an unpardonable 
error. Many estimable persons seem to 
think that the golden rule has no bearing 
on their relations with their children. There 
are those who shrink from a harsh word, 
or even an expression of disapproval, as 
others do from a blow. To a sensitive 
child it is an ordeal beyond words, certainly 
beyond any words he can summon to ex- 
press his feelings, to have his faults dragged 
to the light and commented upon in the 
presence of guests. Reproof should be 
reserved for moments of privacy if its ef- 
fect is not to be lost in resentment at its 
utterance, or in the shame that attends its 
public reception. In devising means of 
punishment we must be cautious to do 
nothing that can inflict mental or bodily 
injury, remembering that improvement is 
the end at which we are aiming. To shut 
a child in a dark room may lay the founda- 
tion of a nervous terror of darkness which 
will haunt his after life and give him 
many moments of unnecessary discomfort. 
Never frighten a child in any way by word 
or deed. Fear never gave birth to stead- 
fastness of purpose, or true amendment of 
life. It may deter for a time from open 
wrong-doing but when the pressure is re- 
moved the old habit is resumed—the source 
of the act has not been reached and puri- 
fied. Depriving a child of food, as send- 
ing him to bed without his supper, is strongly 
to be condemned as a means of punish- 
ment. A sufficient quantity of nourishing 
food is as essential to his well-being as the 
air he breathes. To permit him to remain 
hungry for hours is wanton cruelty, serving 
no good end. 
aggravated gluttony, or has deprived a 
smaller child of some delicacy by force, it 
is just that he should be made to go with- 
out dainties himself—ihe punishment fits 
the offense—but plain food should never be 
withheld. Teachers should avoid keeping 
their pupils after school is over. Itis equally 
hard on both parties, and encroaches un- 
warrantably upon the time the children 
need for rest and play. In the middle of 
the day it interferes with the dinner hour, 
and renders an unhurried meal an impos- 
sibility. If the teaching is made so at- 
tractive that they love to learn it will be 
unnecessary. When a child has been prom- 
ised a pleasure he should not be arbitrarily 
deprived of it because he has committed a 
fault which has not the slightest connection 
with the enjoyment in question. If the dep- 
rivation follows naturally as the effect of 
his wrong-doing it is just that he should 
bear that consequence, not otherwise. 
Is corporal punishment ever justifiable? 
It is, exactly as a surgical operation is 
justifiable when all other means have been 
tried and failed. To whip a child for every 
trivial offense renders him callous and blunts 
his sense of right and wrong. If he wan- 
tonly inflicts pain on others he must be 
made to feel pain himself. It is the stern 
law of retribution whose working he can- 
not escape in after life. Willful cruelty, 
persistent disobedience may be punished 
thus, but it is a serious matter to run the 
risk of arousing the passions rather than 
of convincing the reason. 
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range the dresses for 
a little child because, 
while she is still a 
tiny tot, she may be 
made to look very 
picturesque. Beau- 
tiful materials may be 
used for her that 
would be in very bad 
taste for the little women over seven years 
old. When I say beautiful materials I do 
not necessarily mean very expensive ones, 
but I do mean that the fashionable coarse 
laces, the broad sashes, and if her mother 
fancies it, a coat of rich bengaline, are per- 
missible on the small lady whose years are 
notmany. Picturesque designs are eagerly 
sought to make beautiful the little people, 
and, curiously enough, these picturesque 
effects are not picturesque in its careless 
sense, but are decidedly prim and quaint. 
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A LITTLE PURITAN MAID (Illus. No. 1) 


For her gowns, after white has been laid 
aside, soft cashmeres of gray, wood or 
steel blue are fancied, and occasionally one 
sees a toilette made of old rose or of 
the faintest shade of yellow. However, 
this, of course, is the gown selected for a 
festivity, and not the one preferred for gen- 
eral wear. Pretty plaids are specially liked 
for the girl of seven, and with such a gown 
she will almost invariably have a coat of 
the same material, with very wide Empire 
revers, faced usually with a bright color, 
while her hat is a large felt one, trimmed 
with rosettes, wings, or, if she is a very 
careful little girl, feathers. 

The shoes and stockings of the small 
women continue to be black, the former be- 
ing for state occasions of patent leather, 
and for general wear of soft kid. On very 
small people the heel is represented by an 
added thickness to the sole, but with the 
growth there comes a low, flat heel which 
permits running and walking without fear 
of tripping. 

A LITTLE PURITAN MAID 

A VERY pretty little costume, decidedly 

suggestive of some sweet Puritan 
maiden, is shown in Illustration No 1. 
The material of the gown is pale gray 
cloth of a very light weight. It is quite 
long, in fact almost touches the ground, 
and is shirred on to a yoke of gray bengal- 
ine, overlaid with coarse white iace. The 
full sleeves, which are, by-the-by, very full, 
are of the bengaline, shaped in to fit the 
little arms, and have deep frills of lace 
falling down over the hands. On each side 
of the gown, under the arms in the seams, 
is set along loop of ribbon, and through 
this is drawn a broad gray ribbon sash, 
which is tied in a stiff bow and long ends 
at one side, quite near the front. The 
close-fitting Puritan cap is made of the 
bengaline, and has a band of lace lying 
back on it, while its ties are of gray ribbon. 
Of course, this dress is to be worn at the 
time of year when a coat is not required, 
or it may even take the place of a coat. 
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DRESSING OUR LITTLE WOMEN 
By Isabel A. Mallon 
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FOR THE LITTLE SISTER 
HE wee little maiden looks up to “sis- 
ter ’’—that sister of seven years—with 
great respect, and cannot quite understand 
that, while her dresses are made long, sis- 
ter’s are much shorter; and then, that the 
dear mother’s are longer again, but she sup- 
poses it is all right. Sister’s skirts come 
some distance below her knees, but do not 
reach to her ankles, and sister’s costume, 
while it is pretty, seldom shows the lace or 
velvet which is on the smaller woman’s. 
One of her prettiest gowns is made of 
dark blue stuff, with a scarlet polka dot in 
it. The skirt is quite plain, being simply 
finished with a deep hem, and is, as shown 
in Illustration No. 2, of the received length. 
The bodice is a round one, gathered in to 
the waistband, and then split up in the cen- 
tre of the front, and turned back, faced 
with the same material, and permitting a 
tuck chemisette of scarlet silk to show from 
the neck down to the waist line. The re- 
vers are so arranged that a V outline is pro- 
duced. The sleeves are in two full puffs, 
the upper ones being of the stuff and the 
lower ones of silk, the silk being drawn in 
and smocked at the wrist to form a narrow 
ruffle finish. The hat worn with this is a 
low-crowned, broad-brimmed felt one of 
dark blue, with high loops of scarlet ribbon. 
The coat which will be put on when the 
colder days come is of heavy, dark blue 
serge, lined throughout with scarlet silk ; it 
reaches quite to the knees, and is made 
with a rather full skirt, the semi-loose, 
double-breasted front being closed with 
large, black gutta-percha buttons. 
FOR HER CLOAK 
HILE heavy serges and smooth-faced 
plain cloths are liked for cloaks or 
coats, the large plaids, especially those in 
golden brown and scarlet, are much in 
vogue for general outdoor wear. The chil- 
dren who go out to play in the fresh air re- 
quire comfortable cloaks that will not easily 
soil, and although they need, as do all one’s 
belongings, a certain amount of care, still 
a coat should be possessed that does not 
make the little wearer unhappy all the time. 
The long plaid cloak, double-breasted, 
closed by serviceable buttons, and with a 
cape or a hood lined witha bright color, is a 
most desirable one for the sort of wear that 
your little maid or mine will give it when she 
is out in the sunshine, playing and romping, 
and in an unconscious way realizing how 
good it is to be alive and well. 
THE OTHER SISTER 
ETWEEN the little maid of three and 
that very large one of seven comes 
sister Dorothy, who is probably five. In 
dressing her there is a little more license 
than in dressing sister herself, but her be- 
longings are not so fine as those of the 
tiniest girl. She will wear this winter a 
golden-brown stuff dress that hangs full 
and soft from a yoke of darker brown vel- 
vet. Across the front 
of her dress, that is, 
way up where the 
yoke ceases, is a 
broad ribbon band 
that seemingly con- 
fines the fullness by a 
fancy clasp just in the 
centre. Of course, 
as her gown fastens 
in the back, this strip 
of ribbon is really 
sewed securely to 
position and extends 
from one under-arm 
seam to the other. 
Her sleeves are full, 
and shape in to her 
arm, while above 
them, and making 
her look much broad- 
er, are cape epau- 
lettes of the brown 
velvet. The skirt has 
three tucks anda 
deep hem as its deco- 
ration. About the 
neck is a stock collar 
of ribbon velvet. The 
hat worn with this 
dress is a light brown 
felt with a Tam 
O'Shanter crown of 
darker brown velvet, 
and a bunch of brown 
feathers at one side. 
This design, you can 
see in Illustration No. 
3, is liked by wise 
mothers because it 
gives absolute free- 
dom to the little fig- 
ure. 





FOR DOROTHY, AT FIVE (Illus. No. 3) 


ABOUT HER UNDERWEAR 


ARMTH, not weight should be the | 


motto to guide a buyer in the selec- | 


tion of underwear for little as well as big 
people. A great many mothers very sen- 
sibly make for their little women petticoats 
of cashmere trimmed with tiny ruffles of 
ribbon, or else tucked with a honey-comb 
stitch. These are, of course, to be worn 
over the warm flannel skirts, which are 
usually made very plain, and then both 
skirts fasten to the same _ underwaist. 
Merino shirts and drawers are preferred, 
but it is not necessary to have the little 
shirts long-sleeved and high-necked unless 
one is living in a very rigid climate. Mus- 
lin or cambric drawers are made quite wide 
and decidedly short in the legs. The stock- 
ings are almost invariably held in position 
by suspenders, although there are people 
who claim that the suspenders are not 
as desirable as the old-fashioned garters. 
However, these questions of what is and 
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FOR A GIRL OF SEVEN (illus. No. 2) 


what is not healthy, must be decided by 
each mother for her own small people. 

If the winter is very severe finely-woven 
cashmere stockings may be gotten, but as 
bitter cold winters are rather unusual with 
us a good quality of cotton is generally 
warm enough. When the weather begins 
to get cold or there is snow on the ground, 
the long leggings made of kid and buttoned 
their entire length are recommended, not 
only for their warmth, but because they 
keep the little legs from being splashed by 
water, or getting damp when snow-balling 
istothe fore. Mittens of kid, lined through- 
out with soft furry stuff, are easy to put on 
and take off. As even the most careful 
child is likely to lose her gloves it is a 
wise mother who sews a ribbon on the end 
of each and then runs this ribbon up 
through her coat 
sleeve, fastening it 
securely to the top. 


A FEW LAST WORDS 


E are all anxious 
for our little 
maidens to have a 
happy childhood, and 
this can best be given 
to them by making 
them drink in the 
sunshine and breathe 
plenty of pure, fresh 
air. Health ought to 
be one’s birthright ; 
if, unfortunately, your 
little woman is deli- 
cate, be sure you will 
not make her any 
stronger by keeping 
her in a hot house 
and letting her 
breathe vitiated air. 
Dress her comforta- 
bly and warmly, let 
her go out and walk 
and play in the park, 
let her draw a sled, 
or toss a ball, or drive 
a hoop, or do any- 
thing that will exer- 
cise all her body and 
give her not onl 
strength, but happi- 
ness at the same time. 
Wise mothers do this, 
and the result is that 
ill-health is unfash- 
ionable, and our com- 
ing woman is healthy 
in looks and wealthy 
in goodness. 
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IECEL COOPER 


BUREN ? CONGRESS 


World’s Fair 








CHICAGO’S TWO 
MAGNETIC ATTRACTIONS 

















Both are equally interesting, entertaining, profitable. 

We've done much for the convenience and comfort 
of visitors. 

Some of the incidental features of the Big Store: 


Located at the terminus of the Eleva- 
ted Railroad — best way to reach the 
Exposition Grounds. 

Splendidly appointed restaurant—open 
day and night. 

Ladies’ French Café—an ideal place 
to swallow a cup of coffee and a sugar 
sprayed roll. 

Luxurious waiting-room for Ladies— 
desk space and stationery furnished free. 

Nursery—where children may be cared 
for in privacy. 

International reading-room—papers on 
file from all over the world, free. 

Bureau of Information—-rooms, hotels 
and houses secured for visitors, free. 

“Christ Before Pilate’’— magnificent, 
life-like tableau in wax, free. 


oe 


World’s Fair Grounds 


We have a complete variety of guides and cata- 
logues of the World’s Fair in our Book Department. 
The descriptions and illustrations contained in 
them are reliable and authentic. Our prices are 
about half of what they will cost you at the grounds. 
In many cases we save you enough on one of the 
guide books to pay for your luncheon. Stop at ou 
restaurant on your way back for dinner—excellent 
service—popular prices. 

Umbrellas and Canes are sold here very cheap. 
Big stock and wonderfuliy low prices. 

Take advantage of our Dental Rooms, Medical 
Bureau, Barber Shop, and deposit in our Savings 
Bank—4¥ per cent. interest paid on deposits. 

This store is a City in itself, 


See DUPER 
& Ow eat 


Chicago 
THE BEST 


Black Silks 


in the world are those manufactured 
for and sold by 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 
The Chicago Silk Store 


Every thread used being made from the 
best pure Italian filature silk with every 
ounce of gum removed and nothing added 
but pure vegetable dye, thus insuring the 
wearer a fabric far surpassing in beauty, 
finish and durability the heavily loaded, 
poorly finished, rough and oftentimes ab- 
solutely worthless silks that the cunning 
foreign weaver and his apt American imi- 








| tator know so well how to produce and sell 


to the confiding dealer or consumer. 

Try a Stevens Silk for your next black 
dress and you will never regret it. 
Samples cheerfully mailed upon request. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 
111 State Street, Chicago 


YOUR NAME aawox 
WOVEN = Sotton on fine cam- 


FOR SEWING ON ALL KINDS OF LINEN 


Far Superior to Marking-Ink 
Exact ~ 6 doz. for $1.50 
Size |. A. Brown 12 doz. for $2.50 
Made Also in Writing and Printing Styles 


ORDER THROUGH ANY DRY GOODS STORE 


Send New Illustrated Pattern Book 


for 
Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 GREENE ST., N. Y. 
THE DOUBLE VE WAIST 


4% Send for Illustrated Price-List “@a 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. Brooklyn,N.Y. 








in warranted fast Turkey- 



















HAVE repeatedly said 
that no garden is what 
it ought to be with- 
out a collection of 
hardy bulbs. Every 

Y year strengthens my 

s Ss belief in this, ow ones 

ee ear sees my bulb- 

ora’) Sade Scconnaioes in 
—— beauty, and the flow- 
ers coming at a time between the going 
off of the snow and the growing of those of 
early summer, a time that would be barren 
of ecroren and brightness without these 
bulbs. By growing a good collection of 
bulbs the season of bloom can be extended 
considerably over a month, as these plants 
begin to give flowers as soon as the snow 
melts away, and continue until the coming 
of the earliest border plants. 

Every amateur florist who grows plants 
in the sitting-room window in winter will be 
sure to want some bulbs for midwinter 
blooming. But not every one who tries her 
hand at this phase of gardening succeeds 
withit. Many and bitter are the complaints 
that come to me of failures. There need 
be few failures, however, if certain rules 
that are easy to carry out are followed. 
Bulbs are easily cared for, and the expense 
of obtaining them is slight. 


CARE OF THE YOUNG BULBS 
HEY are of the easiest cultivation, and 
once established they require but little 
attention for some time to come. Ido not 
find it necessary nor advisable to take up 
Hyacinths and Tulips yearly, as a great 
many persons do, It is contrary to nature 
to do this. I let my plants remain in the 
ground undisturbed, until there are several 
young plants about each old one. Then | 
take them up and remove the young bulbs, 
planting them in beds by themselves, and 
planting the old ones or throwing them 
away, according to the condition they are 
in. If in the least decayed I do not care to 
replant them. It will be seen that, with 
this treatment, there is but little work re- 
quired in caring for bulbs. Of course, it is 
necessary to manure the beds each season. 
This is generally done in the fall, just be- 
fore cold weather sets in. I spread cow- 
yard refuse over the beds to the depth of 
two or three inches, and work it into the 
soil as thoroughly as possible with a sharp- 
toothed iron rake. If the bulbs are planted 
as deeply as they should be there is not the 
least danger of injuring them. ‘The manure 
should be rotted well and as fine as possi- 
ble. The older it is the better, for there 
will be fewer seeds of weeds init. Just be- 
fore the coming of cold weather I spread a 
mulch of coarse manure over the beds to a 
depth of six or eight inches. In the spring 
watch the beds closely, and as soon as you 
see the bulbs peering up through the soil 
remove the covering. Please do not mis- 
understand me here, and think I mean to 
say that the bulbs should not be uncovered 
until they appear through the mulch. I do 
not mean that. Dig into the mulch and get 
at the soil of the bed in your lookout for 
the plants. If you were to wait until they 
reached up through the six inches of cov- 
tan | te their bed they would be so in- 
jured by its removal that many of them 
would fail to blossom and some would die 
outright. As soon as you see them in the 
soil under the covering take away the mulch 
carefully. Very likely there will be cold 
nights after you dothis. If so, cover the 
beds with blankets or old carpeting, first 
sticking stout sticks into the soil here and 
there to prevent the tender shoots from be- 
ing broken or injured by the weight of the 
covering. 
TAKING UP THE BULBS 
Som persons tell me that they take up 
their bulbs because they do not like 
to have bare beds in the yard during the 
summer. They want them out of the way 
so that other plants can be grown there. I 
want to tell them that many other plants 
can be grown in the bulb beds without re- 
moving the bulbs. Nearly all annuals have 
roots that do not strike very deep into the 
soil, and these can be sown or planted 
among the bulbs without interfering with 
them in the least. Do not disturb the beds 
until the bulbs have ripened their foliage. 
This may oblige you to wait until June, but 
you can have your plants for these beds 
growing somewhere else, ready for use as 
soon as the place is fit for them, so that but 
little delay will be experienced. When the 
leaves of the bulbs have turned yellow you 
will know that they are ripe, and then you 
can go over the surface of the bed with a 
sharp iron rake, scratching the soil well to 
the depth of its teeth; then set out your 
summ 2r-flowering plants, and you will find 
that they will do very well there. 


A CHAPTER ON 
By Eben E. Rexford 
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WHEN TO PLANT BULBS 


Ruts should be planted in fall as soonas 

they can be procured from the dealers. 
Catalogues are sent out in August, as a 
general thing, and by sending in your order 
as soon as your catalogue comes you will 
be likely to receive your bulbs so that they 
can be put into the ground in September. 
lo this, if possible, for while it is true that 
bulbs can be planted up to the setting in 
of cold weather, it is equally true that the 
earlier you can get them into the ground 
the better it is for them. If planted early 
they become firmly established before win- 
ter sets in, and are in prime condition for 
spring’s work, while late-set plants will not 
have accomplished all they would like to 
do in fall, consequently they will not give 
such large, fine flowers in spring. In pre- 
paring beds for bulbs spade the soil up to 
the depth of a foot at least. Make it fine 
and mellow. Work a liberal quantity of 
old and well-rotted manure into it. Never 
make the mistake of using fresh manure. 
Locate the beds where there is good nat- 
ural drainage, if possible. If not naturally 
drained artificial drainage must be pro- 
vided if you want good flowers. Bulbs are 
very much injured by a soil in which the 
water stands late into the spring. They 
soon decay in a heavy soil. 

To drain a bed that would be too low 
without artificial drainage throw out the 
soil to a depth of a foot and a half, and fill 
the bottom of the excavation with old ref- 
use, which will prevent the soil you throw 
back from settling down into the pit firmly, 
as it did before. The coarser this refuse 
is the better, as more cracks and crevices 
will be left, through which the water from 
the soil above can run off. After putting 
six or eight inches of drainage material in 
the bottom of the bed of course the soil 
which was taken from it will more than fill 
it when returned to it. This is all right, 
because your bed should be higher in the 
centre than at the sides, so that water from 
melting snow and spring rains will run off 
readily. 

BEST SOIL FOR BULBS 
HE best soil for bulbs is aloamy one that 
contains a good deal of sand. Sucha 
soil will never become hard in dry weather 
as clay soil will. The size of your beds 
will depend upon the quantity of bulbs you 
intend to put in them. All catalogues con- 
tain full instructions, which will enable you 
to calculate to a nicety the number of bulbs 
required in beds of any size, therefore you 
need not order more than you want, nor lack 
any, if you take the trouble to do a little 
figuring before making out your order. If 
you want the best results plant each kind 
and each color by itself. By ‘‘ best results ”’ 
Ido not mean that you will get any finer 
flowers by following this advice, but that 
the artistic effect will be much more satis- 
factory. Where there is a random mixture 
of colors the result is never pleasing. 
Pleasing effects are secured by planting to- 
gether colors that contrast and harmonize, 
but such effects can only be secured by or- 
dering bulbs in which the colors have been 
kept by themselves. A ‘ mixed”’ collec- 
tion will contain all the colors common to 
the kind of bulb ordered, and you never 
know what you are going to get until the 
plants are in bloom. If you get bulbs as- 
sorted as to color you can decide on how 
to plant them, knowing in advance what ef- 
fects can be worked out with them. But 
‘*mixed’’ collections have to be planted 
without any regard to results. It is true 
that it costs a little more to get bulbs in 
which the colors are distinct, but they are so 
much more satisfactory that I would always 
advise buying them in that way. It is 
money well invested. 
HYACINTH AND TULIP BULBS 


he Hyacinth is one of the best bulbs for 

general planting. It seldom fails to 
bloom well if properly cared for, and its 
rich colors make the lawn bright for many 
a spring day, and its fragrance “‘sweetens 
all the air.’’ Pretty effects may be pro- 
duced by planting masses of contrasting 
colors near each other. It comes a little in 
advance of the Tulip. Of the latter flower 
there are several quite distinct classes: 
Early and late, Parrot and Bybloem. Some 
are single, others double. The range of 
colors is wide, and such colors! Scarlets 
and crimsons that glow like silk, yellows 
that seem concentrated sunshine, purples 
and pinks and pure whites, and many 
varieties with such wonderful combinations 
of these colors that it is useless to attempt 
to describe them. The catalogues attempt 
to do that, but fail to make you compre- 
hend what magnificence there 1s in a bed of 
Tulips until you have seen it in all its bril- 
liant color. 
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DAFFODIL AND CROCUS BULBS 

HE Daffodils come in cream and white 

and bright yellow mostly, but a few 
varieties show tints of red and _ scarlet. 
Some are single, some double—all desir- 
able. These are most satisfactory when 
planted in clumps here and there about the 
yard, 

The Crocus is charming anywhere, but 
seems most so when seen peeping up 
through the grass here, there and every- 
where, as if scattered carelessly by nature’s 
own self. The Snowdrop is a dainty thing, 
often showing its pretty face before the 
snow is gone. 

BULBS WORTH GROWING 

T is not necessary for me to enumerate all 
the bulbs worth growing in the garden, 
because the catalogues will give full in- 
formation concerning them at greater length 
than I can, because I have something to say 
about forcing bulbs in winter, and space is 
limited. I will therefore conclude what I 
have to say about bulbs out-of-doors by ad- 
vising those who intend to plant some of 
them the present season to read their cata- 

logues carefully before ordering. 

Never pot a bulb like the Hyacinth or 
Tulip and place it in the window as soon as 
potted. you do you may be sure of 
failure from the start. The action of heat 
and light will cause the top to start at once, 
while there are no roots to support a top, 
consequently the plant that seems to be do- 
ing well for a short time will soon dwindle 
and fail from lack of nourishment. Roots 
must be secured first ; then top growth will 
follow, naturally and healthily. Therefore, 
if you want good flowers from your bulbs 
in winter you must pot them and set them 
away in a dark, cool place for roots to 
form, before they are brought to the light. 
Do this, and you can always count on hav- 
ing good flowers if conditions are favorable 
for their development. Ignore this advice, 
and you can as surely count on disappoint- 
ment. A cool, dark cellar is a good place 
to store your potted bulbs in while forming 
roots. If you have no such place for them 
give aplaceas near like it as possible. Dark- 
ness is imperative, and a low temperature 
is conducive to a healthy formation of roots. 
If those who think these directions savor 
of the ‘‘ whims” 


that by potting bulbs and giving them a 
chance to form roots in the dark, and at a 
low temperature, they are imitating the 
processes of nature, perhaps they will be less 
inclined to consider such treatment whim- 
sical. 

BULBS FOR WINTER FORCING 

OME bulbs will form roots in a short 

time. Others will take weeks to do it 
in. Examine your plants before you bring 
them to the light, by inverting the pot and 
slipping the ball of earth out. If white 
roots have formed a network about the soil 
you can safely bring the plants to the living- 
room. Water cautiously at first, and do 
not keep in too warm a place. Bulbs do 
best when kept moderately cool. The 
flowers will not last long in a warm room, 

Single Hyacinths are preferable for forc- 
ing to double varieties. So are single 
Tulips. Roman Hyacinths are very fine, 
and I prefer them to the ordinary sorts 
because of their more graceful habit of 
growth and greater quantity of bloom. The 
Narcissus is a favorite with every flower- 
lover, and no window should be without 
two or three pots of it. The popular Chi- 
nese Lily belongs to this family. The most 
popular flower for winter forcing, however, 
is the Bermuda or Easter Lily—L. Harisii 
of the catalogues. With the treatment ad- 
vised below nearly every plant will bloom, 
provided, of course, the bulbs are sound 
and well ripened. 

Take nine and ten inch pots, and put 
about four inches of ordinary compost in 
the bottom. On this put three or four 
bulbs, according to their size. Cover with 
compost and water well; then set the pots 
away ina cool and shady place. It is not 
necessary to put this plant in the cellar for 
roots to form. As soon as the top begins 
to grow fill in about it with earth, and keep 
up this filling in until the pots are full of 
compost. The reason for doing this is that 
roots are sent out from the stalk above the 
bulb, and in order to properly nourish these 
roots and afford the plant the strength it 
needs, the bulbs must be planted low in 
the pot. This does not seem to be as gen- 
erally understood as it ought to be, and itis 
the neglect to provide for these roots that 
brings about failure in most instances. 
Bulbs in the house like a moist air, and air 
that is as fresh as it is possible to give them. 
In a close room, where the life is burned 
out of the air, they will not bloom well. 
They ought not to be expectedto. Syringe 
them daily ; water asneeded. Let downthe 
window at the top, or open a door or win- 
dow in some room adjoining that in which 
the plants are kept, and give them a breath 
of pure, fresh air every day. With this 
treatment, if the directions given above as 
to potting and starting are followed, it is an 
easy matter to have a fine show of bulbs in 
the house for a month or more in mid- 
winter. 





Epitor’s NotE—Mr. Rexford’s answers to his 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Floral Helps and 


Hints,” will be found on page 27 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL, 


they attribute toa great | 
many gardeners will only stop to think | 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Do you know that youcan dress 
more stylishly and get your 
cloaks and wraps made to order 
for less money than | ma pay for 
ready-made garments, by pur- 
chasing from the manufacturers? 

er We make cloaks and wraps 
iso, ito order, thus insuringa per- 
fect fit, and can save you 
from $3 to $15 on every gar- 
yment. We pay the express 
charges. 

Our new Fall catalogue 
illustrates Jackets from $4 
up; Capes from $4 up; New- 
markets from $7 up; Velvet 
and Piush Capes, Jackets,etc. 

We will send you our cata- 
logue by return mail, also 
new measurement diagram 
(which insures a perfect fit), 
a@ 48-inch tape measure, and 
a full assortinent of sainples 
of stylish cloakings, velvets 
and plushes from which to 
select, on receipt of six cents 

ostage You may choose 
— rom our catalogue any style 
you desire and we will make it to order for you from 
any of our materials. We also sell cloakings Ly 4 the 
yard. Please mention THE JouRNaL. We invite ladies 
residing in New York to visit our salesroom, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 


21 Wooster Street, - -= ew York. 


CLOAKS 
FURS 
SUITS 


To Dress in myle and 
snve money is the ques- 
tion that interests all 
shrewd buyers. 
manufacturers and give you 
dealers’ profits. ivery- 
thing new and fashionable. 
We make it easy to deal 
with us, no matter where 
you live. A nicely illus- 
trated catalogue free if 
you ask forit. Write us. 


Parisian 
Cloak Co. 


Importers, Manuf’rs 
Retailers 


LADIES’ SPUN 
SILK HOSE 
es 8c 


A great September special from Mahler 
Mail Order Department. Solid black 
and the stylish new ox blood and rus- 
set shades. We pay postage or express 
to your nearest express station. Order 
at once if you want to secure this 
great bargain. 

Catalogue of New York Fashions 
at New York’s Latest Prices 
sent free. You can save 2 per cent. 
by dealing with 


MAHLER BROS. 


Importers and ietailers 


503-504 Sixth Ave., New York 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills 
For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS 

SPECIAL MERIT for Painting, 
i Es te Embroidery 
and all kinds of Fancy Work. Senc 
10c. for 30 good sized samples (no two 
colors same shade) and price list of 
i remnant packages. Price of samples 
i deducted from first order amounting 
to $1.00. Ayents Wanted. Pleasant and profitable work. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG, CO.287 Grant Av.Manville,R.1. 
RE you going to purchase any 

A FINE FURNITURE, MANTELS 

GRATES, TILES or MOSAICS 


when you gotothe World’s Fair? If so, you are 
invited first to call at our exhibit in Section “ N,” 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, then to 
call at our warerooms, 149 and 150 Michigan Avenue 
(opposite new Art Institute), and get estimates. 


THE HENRY DIBBLEE COMPANY, Chicago 


HAVE YOU A TORN DRESS? 


MEND IT WITH 


UNIVERSAL MENDING TISSUE 
Which mends Silk, Satin, Plush, Velvet, all Cotton and 
Woolen Goods, Kid Gloves, Gossamers, Carriage Tops 
Rubbers, Oil Cloth, Carpets, etc., without sewing an 
much neater. Also hems all Dress Goods better than 
can be done by hand or machine. Price, per package 
postpaid, 25 cents. Try it. State, County and Loca 
Agents wanted, 125 per cent. profit. 

Address J. F. UPSON & CO., Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Agents, Unionville, Conn. 


WRAPS 















We are 



























Always Know Where to Polish Your Shoes 


BARLER’S SHINE CABINET 


is on the wall out of the way, so handy you 
will like it. In use projects 15in. with foot 
rest, will sustain 150 pounds. Finely finished 
in Oxidized copper or Boston bronze. 











Contains 1 First Quality Bristles Brush. 
1 Metal Handle Dauber. Box French 
Blacking. 1 Bottle Ladies’ Shoe Dressing. 
Our Ilustrated Book- 
let, *‘ How to Shine in 
Home and Office” free. 
3 Huette-Barler Mfg. Co. 
111 Lake Sirvet, Chicago 











COTTON, SILK, WOOLEN AND 


MIXED GOODS 


(Cotton and Woo 


]) 
Dyed a perfectly fast and full black with one 
package of 


PEERLESS DYE FAST BLACK 


in one operation. All others require two. Sample 
card of fast colors at druggists or address 


PEERLESS DYES, Elmira, N.Y. 
A STOCKING FOOT PATTERN 


for footing worn-out stockings, and cut so that the 
seams will not hurt the feet, will be 
mailed you on receipt of 10 cents 


ECONOMY PATTERN CO. 
TRY IT. P. O. B. 457. Reading, Pa. 


RETOUCHERS «x= 


to Neg- 
earn from $15 to per week—thoroughly taught in 3 to 
























atives 


5months. Salaries paid while learning. Pos' tions fur- 
nished. Work especially suitable for ladies. Send stan p 
tor circular. Retouching Institute, Oberlin, Ohio 
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**The ease of cycling is in the tire’’ 


gicyctes are fig teg 
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=erererren | a 
The Columbia Guaranteed | § 
catalogue is the against , 
most readable aoaiene ; 
book of its class P : 4 
—beautifully il- Fastest and > 
lustrated—F ree most 4 
at C ol umbia resilient. ; 
agencies — by ; 4 
mail for two Built to 4 
2-cent stamps. last. 4 
‘ 
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POPE MFG. CO. , 

Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 4 
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AFTER THE FAIR IS OVER—IF NOT NOW— 


YOU MAY WANT A 


LIGHT RUNNING BICYCLE 


Remember the address—get catalogue 





Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York 





Pats 
22338 














Vacation 


will be thoroughly enjoyed if you 
ride a Hartford Safety. No trouble. 
No anxious moments, You are sure 
of value received. Be sure and 
have a catalogue.—The Hartford 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 





A Woman with 
an Imperial Wheel 
is thrice happy. 
Comfort — Speed — 
Safety. 

A penny postal 
gets our catalogue. 
A shrewd cycler 
gets our wheel. 
Ames & Frost Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 


See ‘‘ Imperial" Exhibit, Transportation Building, World’s Fair. 


AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, GIRLS and BOYS 
AY MFG. CO., Elyria, O. 


HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED 
DEALERS’ BIG PROFITS 


By Buying Direct From Us. 
BICYCLES, ali styles and sizes, for 
both sexes, all at factory prices. New and 
best makes; say what you want. Send tor special cataiogue. 
Cuas. H. SitG Mra. Co., 275 Wabash A ve., Chicago, Ill. 














ALMA sai ‘chanaian z women 





St. Thomas, Ontario 


Climate and health 
record exceptionally 
ood 


C7 Graduating 
Courses in Litera- 
ture, Music, Fine Art, 
Commercial Science 
and Elocution. 

Rates low. 60-pp. 
illustrated catalogue. 





PRESIDENT AUSTIN, A. M., B. D. 
Reading 
writing CSERMAN 
Speaking 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, 
a monthly magazine for the study of the German 
Language and Literature. $2a year. Single copies, 
20 cts. Address: GERMANIA, Manchester, N. H. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


FOR BOTH SEXES 64th Year 
Our Catalogue is full of the very information you are 
now seeking for your son or daughter, and is so beau- 
tiful that it would grace your parlor table. It will be 
Sent you free. Address 
THOMAS HANLON, Pennington, N. J. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


he Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W. C. A.) offers un- 
waled facilities. 9 Instructors, besides special lecturers. HOPE 
» NAREY, Director, Berkley St., corner Appleton, Boston, Mass. 

















SOOT EGO? PRB STRIEEAGA, 


‘FLORAL HELPS ¢ 
® AND HINTS 


fg BY EBENE REXFORD %& 
Be rR CO IAS 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture—EBEN E. REXFORD. 


K.—The old “‘ Ragged Robin”’ is catalogued 


as 
Nigella. 


Mrs. J. K. B.—I am unable to say why your Cycla- 
men fails to grow. 


Mrs. U. W.—The plant from which you sent a 


| flower is a variety of Enothera or Primrose. 


Mrs. W. M. EL_ton—I find that nothing is so ef- 
fectual in exterminating ants as powdered borax. 
Make it very fine, and sprinkle it about the plants 
and over them, 


Mrs. L. C. H.—This correspondent writes that she 
finds the Cinnamon Vine hardy in Ohio by covering 
it with from one to two feet of earth as soon as freez- 
ing weather is due. 


Mrs. H. K. L.—I can send you the book you want 
for $1.50. For a succession of flowers for cutting | 
would advise Nasturtium, Sweet Pea, Poppy, Mi- 
gnonette, ever-blooming Roses, Coreopsis Lanceolata, 
and the Clematis Flammula. 


PEORIA—For a small garden I would advise Phlox, 
Pansies, Nasturtiums and Mignonette, with Sweet 
Peas and Poppies to cut from. Pansies do not flour- 
ish in a greenhouse. The Tuberose is of no use after 
having given one crop of flowers. 


MINNA—The leaf is Jessamine. Give arich, sandy 
soil; water well when growing; give a sunny loca- 
tion. The plant can be kept in the cellar over winter. 
Use sand, leaf-mould and loam in about equal quanti- 
ties for ordinary potting. The “i” in Jessamine has 
the short sound. 


G. B.—Othonna Crassifolia isa good hanging plant, 
having bright yellow flowers. Saxifraga Sarmentosa 
is another good plant, with dark olive leaves marked 
with white. Moneywortand Tradescantia grow well 
under unfavorable conditions, and are very pretty 
for use on brackets. 


Mrs. J. L. G.—Wild Violets are small, and do not 
bloom much beyond a short spring season. The cul- 
tivated varieties are larger, many are quite double, 
and they bloom at intervals during the season. I do 
not know what causes perfume in flowers. I don’t 
think any one does. It’sthere, That’s all we know 
about it. 


Mrs. G. R. SmMirH—Dry off your Oxalis, and let 
the roots remain so for at least two months; then 
repot, give water and light, and in a short time tLe 
plants will start into growth again, and by fall be in 
proper condition to begin winter flowering. If al- 
owed to bloom freely all through the season they 


will not be in a condition to bear winter flowers. 
* 


M. B. K.—The old Cabbage Rose is catalogued 
as the Provence Rose, It is far superior to many of 
the new varieties. What you callthe Velvet Rose 
is, | presume, the old hardy June Rose called George 
the Fourth, one of the finest Roses I ever grew, but, 
like many another good old plant, relegated to the 
background, because more pretentious, but less meri- 
torious rivals have appeared. Ido not find it in any 
catalogue. 


S.S.S.—It is not advisable to divide the bulbs of 
the Amaryllis, because a disturbance of the roots in- 
terferes with the proper development of the plant. I 
cannot understand why it is that as soon as a young 
bulb appears at the side of an old Amaryllis, or a new 
plant near an old Calla, plant-growers are so anxious 
to remove them. Why not let them grow and make 
the old plants more attractive by adding to the amount 
of foliage ? 


Mrs. H. E. S.—Buds of the Hibiscus will blast if 
the soil is kept too wet, also if allowed to get too dry. 
Sometimes they drop if the plant becomes root-bound. 
This plant requires a great deal of attention when 
grown in pots. I prefer to plant it in the border, and 
take it into the cellar in winter. It does best in a 
half shady location, and should have a rich soil. In 
the house, in winter, it requires a moderate tempera- 
ture, and it must be showered frequently or the red 
spider will soon ruin it. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER—The “ rest’ of plants is sim- 
ply a cessation from active growth. Some plants in- 
sist on a resting spell, and refuse to grow for a time; 
others respond to the efforts of over-kind amateurs 
and grow until they exhaust themselves. Most 
plants will remain in a sort of standstill condition for 
a time if too much water is not given. Watch the 
plant and when it shows a tendency to slacken up on 
growth assist it by withholding the supply of water 
that you have been in the habit of giving it. 


Mrs. C. W.—Tuberoses should be started in March 
or April. Plant the bulbs in sandy soil, moderately 
rich, first cutting off the old, dried roots close to the 
fresh part of the base of the bulb. Keep quite warm 
until growth begins; then give a sunny window and 
a moderate amount of water. They ought to bloom 
in September if kept in pots. A seven-inch pot will 
be large enough for the plants to flower in. Start in 
a five or six inch one, and shift after about six weeks 
ortwo months. The old roots bloom but once. 


Mrs. W.—Fuchsias like best a soil of leaf-mould, 
with some sharp sand mixed in. Provide the best of 
drainage. Do not give young plants large pots to 
begin with, but shift from time to time, as the roots 
fill the old pots. Water thoroughly, and be sure to 
never let the soil become dry, or the plants will re- 
ceive a check from which they will not fully recover 
during the season. Shower the foliage daily, taking 
care to see that the moisture gets at the under-side of 
the leaves. Give a half shady place, and when buds 
——- apply a fertilizer at least once a week. The 
plants will bloom until October or November ; then 
withhold water until the soil is somewhat dry, and put 
them in the cellar to winter. Give only enough 
water to keep the soil from getting as dry as dust 
while in winter quarters. Bring the plants up in 
March, and give plenty of water, and they will soon 
make a vigorous start. Cut back at least a third, 
and repot as soon as growth has fairly set in. 


J. M. K.—Green lice are not, as a general thing, 
harmful to plants having thick and fleshy leaves. 
Scale is what attacks such plants almost always. 
The kerosene emulsion, so frequently advised in 
these columns, is very effective in ridding plants of 
this pest. For the aphis, or ordinary green plant- 
louse, fumigation with tobacco leaves or stems is 
most effective. I do not think the ‘‘standard” or 
grafted Rose would be hardy with you. I would ad- 
vise the Provence varieties, as being among the 
hardiest kinds we have, and very sweet and beautiful. 
If these will not grow with you I know of nothing 


that will. You might also try some of the hardier 
hybrid perpetuals, like Magna Charta, Captain 
Christy, Mrs. Charles Wood and General Washing- 


ton. These, if cared for as advised in a recent talk 
on Roses in this paper, will give you some fine flowers 
in fall, when the other kinds spoken of would be with- 
out a blossom. For hardy perennials I would advise 
Hollyhocks, Phlox, Spireas Palamta and Rosea, Di- 
centra, Delphinium, Coreopsis Lanceolata, Gaillardia 
Grandiflora, Iris in variety and Aquilegia. Lilacs do 
well in almost any soil, 
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Seven Years. 
Most people buy one piano only i 


a lifetime. They have no ex- 


perience to guide them in making a selection and are more apt 
to get a poor than a good instrument, because the former are 


more in number and always cheaper than the latter. 


buy a piano whose excellence is 


Why not 


guaranteed? Inasmuch as the 


first few years are the most critical period in the life of a piano, 


GyERETT 


the warrant given 


is practically equivalent to an unlimited guarantee. 


ranted for seven years. 


It is war- 


If not for sale by your 
local dealer, address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Cut out this advertisement, preserve it, exchange it at 
The Everett Co.’s booth, Section I, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Manufactures 


and Liberal Arts Building, for a copy of ‘ World's 


Fair Musical Souvenir.” 





Shreage fea 


Bought over 10,000 ‘‘Rough and Tumble”’ Suits 
from us last season. e will sell 10,000 out- 
side of Chicago through our Mail Order De- 
partment. The ‘Rough and Tumble.’’ Suits are 
the very best that can be 
made. They are double | 
seated, they are extra | 
seamed, they have the 
“can’t come ocff"’ but- 
tons. Our standing offer 
is: If a boy rips one he 
ets a new suit free. | 
ith each suit goes an | 
extra pair of pants, a hat 
to match and two pairs 
of extra heavy ribbed 
fast black stockings or 
bicycle hose. HE 
WONDER PART IS 
THE PRICE, $5.00, 
Samples of cloth sent. 
In ordering give sizes of 
hat and stockings. In- 
clude soc. for mailing 
charges. Request at same time our new Fall and 
Winter shopping list. You'll quickly see how 
much money we save you on all sorts of Dry 
Goods. Address 


Chicago: 
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Beautiful 
Face 


may be 
robbed of 
its charms 
by the 
blight of a 
poor 
complexion. 
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PS 
POZZONI’S 
Complexion Powder 


is a refreshing and beautifying prepara- 
tion which imparts to the complexion 
the soft glow of the tea rose. 

Pozzoni’s has won its way into the 
confidence of ladies all over the land. 

A thirty years’ test has proven its 
merit. In three shades :—Pink or flesh, 
White and Brunette. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 


To occupy the Most Prominent Position 





Founded 1823. 


This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in this Country to 
our Latest Productions before Purchasing 


CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


a Piano Manufacturer. Examine these 





ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS for Fall, 93, and Spring, 94, PLANTING 


aa The flowers which, if 
months; which, if plant 
beauties in the Spring. 





such free. 8a Prices greatly 
J. TER KUILF. | 
&@ Our own Book on cultivation for 40 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocus, Ranunculus, Iris, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, 
Peonies, Delphiniums, Gladioli, Dahlias, Etc., Etc., in thousands of varieties, new and old. 

planted indoors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloomy Winter 
ed outdoors in the Fall, are among the first to show their exquisite 


The largest catalogue of the above and all new and rare bulbs is published by the famous 
growers ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. ‘ E 


All intending purchasers are respectfully invited to 1 
or to Messrs. Roozen direct, for the abo age A Ayes 


(Est. 1832.) 
gned American Agent, 
ve catalogue, which we take pleasure in sending to 


, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, New York City 
cents. Mention THE LaDIEs’ Ho 


ME JOUBNAL 
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I laugh at thee, 
O Sun, 


Thy fiery touch malign 
no power hath on me. 


Witch Cream 


hath spoiled thy rays 
of all their blister. 


The Sun seeing her de- 
fence and thinking that 
discretion valor proved, 
he simply kissed her. 


For sale by all druggists, 25 
tles. 


and so-cent bot- 
Small size by mail 35 cents. 


C. H. & J. Price. 


Salem, Mass. 


Baby’s First Teeth 

They are precious. 

With their proper care 1s 
bound up the question of per- 
fect, permanent ones, and the 
charm that belongs to handsome, 
white teeth. 

Neglect baby’s first teeth, and 
early decay quickly destroys the 
permanent ones. 

Care for them constantly, and 
you make possible one of the 
chief charms in men and women. 








is splendid 
children. Its 
delicious fla- 
vor wins them. 
It strengthens the gums. It is 
the best preservative known. 
Try it. 
25 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


FASHIONABLE HAIR 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. The newest 
styles and best of goods 
at lowest prices. No 
money required until 
they are received. No 
obligation to keep goods 
if unsatisfactory. Send 
for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA 
451 Washington St. 


SKELETON 


Li SHAW'S “suc 


Ideal Wigs «4 Waves 


Natural-curled, feather-light, life- 
like, beautiful ; from 83.00 up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES 


All long convent bair, 85.00 up. Pamphlet, “ How 
to be Beautiful,” sent free. 5 é 
3 14th ST... NEW YORK 
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L. SHAW, 54 W. 















No More Rounp SHouLpERS; the 


KNICKERBOCKER is the only reliable Shoul- 
der Brace and Suspender 
combined, also a_ perfect 
Skirt Supporter. 


Sold by Druggists and General 
Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.50 od pair, silk-faced, or 
$8 piain. Send chest measure. 
KERBOCKER Brace Co. Easton, Pa. 
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FOR ART WORKERS § 


(-- BY MAUDE HAYWOOD a} 
Rae TI IF Co GE 


Under this heading I will be glad to answer, 
every month, questions relating to Art and 
Art work. MAUDE HAYWOOD. 


A Supscriper, A. S. AND OTHERS — Addresses 
cannot be given in this column, nor any special firms 
nor dealers recommended. 


_ KInGsLEy—A thoughtful little book on china paint- 
ing is that by Professor Sparkes, published in England, 
and obtainable in this country. 


W.—You can procure modeling wax from any | 


large dealer in artists’ supplies. It needs to be slightly 
warmed in order to make it pliable. 


A. E. M.—If your query relates to oil-paintings, for | 


pur flowers mix Antwerp blue and crimson lake 
with white in various proportions. In very dark 
flowers omit the white in the shadows. (2) For the 
pink of apple-blossoms use scarlet vermilion mixed 
with white. 


EMMETT—The method of applying raised paste is 
by a finely-pointed brush. It is difficult to manage at 
first, but proficiency can be acquired with a little prac- 
tice, and if the work is worth doing at all it is surely 
worth while to take some little pains to learn how to 
do it properly. 


C. P. AND A. S.—With regard to restoring or pre- 
serving oil-paintings an expert should be consulted. 
Different causes will occasion cracking, so that ad- 
vice cannot be given without knowing all the circum- 
stances. In any case no one without experience on 
the subject can safely attempt to treat the pictures. 


A. G. H.—I do not recall a handbook that would 
help you; there are not many of the kind published. 
(2) For small eeces wax modeling is cleaner work 
and more suitable for an invalid. It involves no trou- 
ble in keeping the models in working order. The 
wax can be obtained from any large dealer in artists’ 
supplies. 


C. L. C.—The maul-stick is employed to steady the 
hand while painting. (2) Linse ed oil is used to rub 
into an oil study to prepare it for a second painting. 
It is also mixed with copal varnish and spirits of tur- 
pentine, in order to form a medium for use with the 
colors. (3) Use a good spirit-varnish, such as mastic, 
for the pictures. 


Daisy—The subject of china painting for beginners 
was treated in the JOURNAL in 1891, commencing in 
the March number and running through six or seven 
issues. The materials and firing for china are apt to 
run into considerable expense. In order to avoid 
the risk of spoiling your work I think you would save 
money in the end by having a few lessons from a 
good teacher, 


Cc. L. E.—“ The Chilly Cupid” is a fanciful picture, 
of which photographs can be obtained in the stores 
all over the country. Inthe centre of the painting is 
a brasier of burning coals on a background of snow. 
On the one side kneels a cupid, his bow thrown down, 
with hands outstretched, warming them over the fire; 
on the other side a girl is kneeling, with drapery 


blown by the wind, also warming her hands over the | 


embers. 


S. L. R.--The address of the Boston Society of 
Decorative Art is 222 Boylston Street. Write direct to 
the societies for their rules and regulations relating to 
contributors. The usual custom is for the society to 
take a ten per cent. commission on all sales of con- 
tributed work. The Woman’s Exchanges also sell 
work ina similar fashion. There is a directory pub- 
lished containing a complete list of these exchanges, 
and an account of the system under which they are 
carried on. 


E. C. D.—Your sketches are plainly by an untrained 
hand. For pen-and-ink work the lines are very much 


too close together ; they hardly give the effect of pen | 


strokes. Study any pictures or illustrations you may 
have within your reach, and notice particularly how 
the effect of distance is obtained by finer lines and 
massing of detail. Good practice for you would be 
to draw some of the common objects about the house, 
making them quite large, and with bold, vigorous 
strokes. In landscape ekeiches, such as yours, itis a 
mistake to outline all the forms with hard, heavy 
lines. 


ELMAR—Your questions cannot be fully answered in 
this column; they would require too much space. (1) 
Procure a handbook on coloring photographs. There 


is one inthe Winsor and Newton series. (2) A very | 


simple method of enlarging to a scale is by drawing 
squares on the nm to be copied, and then ruling 
squares of the desired proportion larger upon a clean 
sheet of paper, upon which the drawing is to be 
made; by this means the details can be accurately re- 
produced. For instance, if the size of the picture is 
to be doubled, the drawing contained in a half-inch 
square in the original must occupy a square one inch 
in size on the enlarged copy. 


R. W.—Many men and women possessing the talent 
of perseverance, and with only moderate artistic en- 
dowments, have attained a certain success as illustra- 
tors, but, of course; not in the highest branches of the 
art; for in the latter great natural gifts, as well as 
much study, are required if proficiency is to be 
attained, On the other hand many fail, and some- 
times those whose natural abilities are above the 
average. The precise reason is not always quite 
—. In many cases, undoubtedly, personal 
c 


1aracter has as much to do with success as artistic | 


talent. In illustrating the power of rendering one’s 
subject in the most effective manner is one of the 
principal characteristics required. 


M. L. C.—The number and the sizes of brushes re- 
quired for an oil-painting outfit depend entirely on 
the scope of the work to be undertaken. The most 


necessary colors are black, white, raw umber, burnt | 


sienna, raw sienna, yellow ochre, scarlet vermilion, 
crimson lake, rose madder, indigo, Antwerp or Prus- 
sian blue, cobalt, emerald green; and of the yellows, 
the cadmiums, if they can be afforded, and also lemon 
yellow ; the chromes, except for decorative work, in 
cases where permanency is not an important matter 
should be avoided. Besides these a palette anc 


| palette-knife will be required, also a medium, which 


can be made by mixing equal parts of copal varnish, 
linseed oil and spirits of turpentine. For lilac mix 
Antwerp blue, crimson lake and white. 


~>-- 


THE GIRL WHO LOVES ART 


ND yet cannot afford to have a training 
in the study so dear to her, has now a 





| chance to secure a free art education at the 


expense of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
and by the most competent teachers in 
America. No girl’s surroundings are too 


| humble to make it impossible for her to 


take advantage of thisoffer by the JouRNAL. 
A complete explanation of the idea will be 
given to any girl who will write to 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Underwear 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 


See that our Trade Mark is on each garment. 
Otherwise they are not the genuine Ypsilanti. 
Send for Catalogue and any other information to 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 


SEPTEMBER, 1893 


Y psilanti- DRESS-REFORM 





Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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| genuine Ypsilanti Underwear is for ‘sale by the following firms: 
| Ark. Hot Springs, P. J. Ryan. Menominee, _C. H. Fairficld & Co. 
Little Rock, M. M. Cohn & Co. Manistee, F. C. Larsen. 
Conn. Hartford, Brown, Thompson & Co. Port Huron, Johnston & Fuller. 
| New Haven, William Neely & Co. Saginaw, Saginaw Dry Goods & Carpet Co. 
| Colo. Denver, Ballin & Ransohott. West Superior, The Dawkins Dry Goods Co. 
Denver, Lewis, Son & Barrow. Ypsilanti, Lamb, Davis & Kisler. 
Callf. Los Angeles, A. Hamburger & Sons. Maas. Boston, C. F. Hovey & Co. 
Los Angeles, Coulter Dry Goods Co. Boston, Chandler & Co. 
} Marysville, Weinlander & Hexter. Haverhill, Mitchell & Co. 
| Modesto, Mayer & Latz. Lowell, F. G. Mitchell & Co. 
Oakland, Abrahamson Bros. Springfield, Forbes & Wallace. 
| San Francisco, Raphael Weill & Co. Mo. Hannibal, E. P. Bowman. 
San Francisco, Mrs. M. H. Ober & Co., 816 Market St. Kansas City, Doggett Dry Goods Co. 
San Jose, Stull & Sonniksen. Nevada, A. C. Moore & Co. 
Stockton, C. O. Bennett. St. Louis, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney. 
Sacramento, Wasserman, Davis & Co. St. Louis, Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co. 
Santa Barbara, H. R. Hitchcock. Sedalia, ** Guenther’s.” 
San Diego, Geo. W. Marston. Springfield, Chas. H. Heer Dry Goods Co, 
Woodland, J. F. Hink. Me. Portland, Owen, Moore & Co. 
bD. Cc, Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, Md. Baltimore, Mme. M. E. Waring, 304 N. Charles St. 
Ind. Evansville, John Gilbert Dry Goods Co. Baltimore, Hutzler Bros. 
Fort Wayne, Root & Co. Minn. Duluth, I. Freimuth. 
Goshen, Newell Bros, Minneapolis, R. 8. Goodfellow & Co. 
Indianapolis, William Haerle. St. Paul, Schuneman & Evans. 
Logansport, Wiler & Wise. Mont. Butte, O. K. Lewis & Co. 
Laporte, Julius Barnes & Co. N. ¥. Albany, Kearney & Palmer. 
Lafayette, Hedge & Shepard. Buffalo, Flint & Kent. 
Muncie, S. C. Cowen. Brooklyn, Frederick Loeser & Co, 
Richmond, Geo. H. Knollenburg. Elmira, Crandall & Brooks, 
Terre Haute, Hoberg, Root & Co. Elmira, McLaren, Brown & Co. 
lowa Algonia, James Taylor. New York City, Simpson, Crawford & Simp-on. 
Burlington, J. 8. Schramm. New York City, H. Freud, 326 Fifth Ave. 
Cedar Rapids, W. K. Taylor. New York City, Hilton, Hughes & Co. 
Clinton, Reid & Conger. Rochester, D. A. Wightman. 
Dubuque, Thomas W. Parker. Syracuse, Dey Bros. & Co. 
Davenport, J.H.C. Peterson Sons. Utica, Hugh Glenn & Co. 
Des Moines, Younker Bros. Utica, John A. Roberts & Co. 
Sioux City, C. G. Culver & Co. Neb. Lincoln, Miller & Paine. 
Il. Aurora, G. H. Todd, Omaha, Kelley, Steiger & Co. 
Bloomington, Cc. W. Kiemm. Ore. Portland, P. E. Brigham. 
Chicago, Marshall Field & Co Portland, Lipman, Wolfe & Co. 
Chicago, N. D. 1. A., 517 Venetian Building. Ohie = Cincinnati, The H, & S. Pogue Co. 
Decatur, Bradley Bros, Cleveland, Hower & Higbee 
Freeport, Seeley & Reid. Columbus, Dunn, Taft & Co. 
Galena, R. H. Fiddick. Fremont, Heim & Barnum. 
| Joliet, L. F. Beach & Co. Greenville, The Gordon & Grant Co. 
| Jacksonville, William Patterson. Mansfield, Reed & Ink. 
| La Salle, Kilduff Bros. Sandusky, James Doran. 
| Ottawa, McCabe & Fisher. Springfield, Bruce & Pursell. 
Peoria, Schipper & Block. Toledo, La Salle & Koch. 
Quincey, J. Kesphol & Co. Tiffin, Fred. K. Holderman & Co. 
Rock ford, Stewart & Co. Pa. Allegheny Boggs & Buhl. 
Springfield, R. F. Herndon & Co. Franklin A. H. Gray. 
Kansas. Atchison, Donald Bros. Pittsburg, Joseph Horne & Co. 
| Fort Scott, Goodsell, Calhoun & Co. Pittsburg, A. G. Campbell & Sons. 
| Leavenworth, William Small. Philadelphia, John Wanamaker. 
Salina, Litowich & Wolseiffer. Philadelphia, Homer, Leboutillier & Co. 
Topeka, H. H. Mills & Sons, West Chester, Emeline Spackman. 
Wichita, Munson & McNamara. RL Providence, B. H. Gladding & Co. 
Winfield, M. B. Kerr. Tenn. Memphis, Gluck & Levy. 
Ky. Louisville, The Stewart Dry Goods Co. Texas Austin, P. Hatzfeld & Co. 
Mich. Adrian, A. B. Park. Dallas, Sanger Bros. 
Ann Arbor, Mack & Schmid. Houston, Levy Bros. 
| Alpena, Sinclair Co. Jefferson City, R. Dallmeyer's. 
Bay City, Jarmin & Vail. ’ San Antonio, Miss Parma Fisk. 
Bay City, C.D. Vail & Co. yaco, Sanger Bros. 
| Battle Creek, T. B. Skinner & Son. Utah Salt Lake City, Z.C.M.L. 
| Coldwater, J.B. Branch & Co. W. Va. Wheeling, Geo. R. Taylor. 
| Detroit, L, A. Smith & Co. Wis. Appleton, C. J. Pettibone & Co. 
Flint, Smith, Bridgeman & Co. Ashland, John Bannatyne. 
Grand Rapids, Spring & Co. Madison, Hinrichs & Thompson. 
| Hillsdale, Geo. P. Kline & Co. Manitowoc, Schutte Bros. 
Jackson, Clarence H. Bennett. Sheboygan, F. Koehn. 
Lansing, B. F. Simons. Wash. Seattle, W.S. Leckie & Co. 
| Muskegon, The Wm. D. Hardy Co. Seattle, The MacDougall & Southwick Co. 
| Menominee, John Joiner & Co. Spokane, Monteith & Seitenbach. 
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Artistic Homes 


‘‘How to Plan and How to Build Them”’ 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


the whole story from Cellar to Garret. This book contains 
ches sate ee of designs Toa plans and other illustrations, both interior 
and exterior, of BEAU ~ 
designs for laying out and beautifying your grounds, and is brim full 
of points you should know about the Building of your Home. 


IFUL HOMES costing from $500 to $18,000; also 


Sent for 10 cents in postage or silver, if you mention this JOURNAL. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Used by people 
of refinement for over a quarter of 


a century. Sold Everywhere. 
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Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE. 


OrcHID—A girl of twelve should wear her dresses 
to her ankles. 


RutH E.—In meeting a gentleman on the street a 
lady bows first. 


VIOLET—In calling on two people at one house it is 
proper to leave two cards, 


VIOLET—AIll that I can advise to give you aque 
color is that you live regularly, eat regularly and ex- 
ercise regularly. 


J. C.—In writing a letter to your doctor commence 
it, ‘‘ Dear Dr. Smith,” and sign yourself, ‘‘ Yours cor- 
dially, Annie Jones.”’ 


Nancy—A salad is served after the roast and before 
the sweets. (2) My favorite history of France is that 
written by M. Guizot. 


PERPLEXITY—With the announcement cards, which 
are sent the day after the wedding, the “at home” 
cards should be inclosed. 


Pansy—I do not think a girl of sixteen should re- 
ceive men visitors. (2) Braid your hair, loop it and tie 
it with a narrow black ribbon. 


PRIMROSE—Try bathing your facein very hot water. 
and drying it gently afterward, to rid it of the heated 
feeling of which you complain. 


AN ORPHAN—I certainly do think it improper for 
you to correspond witha young man whom you do 
not know except by reputation. 


MARIE AND OTHERS—Your questions are answered 
in the article entitled, ‘‘ The Girl About to Marry,” 
published in the May JoURNAL. 


B. P.—I do not think a man has any right to kiss a 
girl unless he is going to marry her, and even then he 
only has the right if she gives it to him. 


Dora H.—Your sweetheart is quite right in object- 
ing to your going out with a married man; indeed, if 
I were in his place I would stop it altogether. 


INQUIRER — Cards announcing a wedding should 
be sent out the day after, and usually they are sent not 
only to intimate friends, but to acquaintances. 


A. S.—When you are going out with a man friend 
and expect him at a certain hour, you should be aii 
ready, having your wraps and your gloves on. 


ELLa B—Write a note to your sweetheart and tell 
him you are sorry that you were disagreeable, and 
be very certain that the making-up time will soon 
come. 


ADELE--I do not believe that the lashes grow after 
one has reached womanhood. (2) The best way to 
make the eyebrows darker is to use a crayon pencil 
upon them. 


H. S.—When a gentleman is introduced to you it is 
sufficient for you to bow. You should not shake 
hands with him unless you are in your own house, and 
the hostess. 


A.t!1cE—Have the butter rolled in small balls; put 
each on an individual butter-plate placed at each 
pe The old-fashioned salt-cellars are especially 
iked just now. 


ALLIE AND MANY OTHERS—I must beg of my girls 
not to ask me anything about depilatories, as I cannot 
advise the use of any of them, as they are all more or 
less dangerous. 


S. AND S.—If a man friend should offer to take you 
into the supper-room, and you wish to go, simply say, 
“Thank you,’ and accept the arm which he will 
probably offer you. 


ARTHUR—In sending wedding invitations to a 
widow and a grown-up daughter a separate one should 
go to each. The sons of a family usually receive 
separate invitations. 


May—The cold cream to which I refer is not a 
patent prescription of any kind, but a simple cold 
cream that may be ye in any drug store, and in 
any quantity desired. 


J. T.—The Irish crochet is done with a needle, and 
with very coarse thread; the tatting is done with a 
shuttle, and while the thread is coarse it gives very 
much the effect of lace. 


Patsy—I cannot advise you, under any circum- 
stances, to use rouge. It pry f interest you to know 
that a great many judges of beauty consider a clear, 
pale skin very desirable. 


ZiILLA—It is very dishonorable to accept the atten- 
tions of a young man, and to allow him to believe 
that in og ag | him as your sweetheart you mean 
to marry him, when you do not. 


GERTRUDE B.— The dizziness and dreaminess of 
which you complain are decidedly suggestive of your 
being in a bad condition ghesicaliy, and I should ad- 
vise your consulting a physician. 


Mary G.—It is not in good taste to rock violently 
or to show nervousness by twisting the hands. (2) 
Débutante is pronounced as if spelled ‘‘ day-bu-tant,”’ 
with a very broad sound to the a. 


L. F. D.—For the waterproof that has become 
stiff and harsh I can only advise that you send it toa 
rubber place, where it is possible, as it is such a good 
one, that they may be able to soften it. 


Mrs. W. R.—It will be quite proper, as your mother 
has been dead a year, for you to lay aside your mourn- 
ing for one evening and to wear your wedding dress 
at the wedding of your intimate friend. 


PEGGy—I think, as you gave your photograph to 
the gentleman without much thought, there would be 
no impropriety in asking him for it, and telling him 
that you wish to give it to his betrothed. 


LEoNoRA—If the hair does not grow naturally low 
on the temple and forehead I do not think anything 
will make it come there. Thank you very much for 
the kind words you say about me pernonaity. 


A. C.—If the young man persists in calling on you 
when you do not wish to see him simply send down 
word that you beg to be excused. After you have 
done this once or twice he will certainly comprehend. 


Rustic Girt—A girl of sixteen does not usually 
have visiting-cards, nor wear a veil unless it should be 
a thick one to protect her face. She generally wears 
her hair plaited, looped and tied with a black ribbon. 


FLORENCE Domsey—If the hair is naturally curly 
I do not think, unless it is oiled, it can be made to stay 
Straight. Most of us are only too anxious to have 
naturally curly hair, and I fear you do not appreciate 
your blessings. 


V. K.—At an informal wedding it would be quite 
Proper to go up and wish the bride all happiness, and 
congratulate the groom. If you are unacquainted 
with either one mention your name to the best man, 
and he will present you. 


Dora S.—Put a little vaseline every night on the 
callous spot on your finger. I have many friends who, 
in their Sevaiien to needlework, have gotten just such 
hard spots, and in every case they have found this 
simple remedy desirable. 


E. R.—It seems to me that while your father is 
willing to send you to school the best thing for you to 
do is to take advantage of your opportunities, and 
after you have left school to endeavor, if it is neces- 
sary, to earn your own living. 


HELIOTROPE—I think the nicest thing to send to a 
man who is graduating is a little note congratulating 
him on his success. I fully agree with you in think- 
ing that men find flowers troublesome, and, after all, 
it is the thought that they desire. 


CALIFORNIA—In using almond-meal simply throw it 
in the water in which you bathe your face or your en- 
tire body. Its effect is to soften the skin, and it is not 
used absolutely upon the face. (2) It is not necessary 
to acknowledge a New Year’s card. 


Maup—I do not think that love is a matter of sur- 
roundings, and, notwithstanding you have lived inthe 
city, if you truly love a man and have his love in re- 
turn, you will be just as happy in the country, which 
always seems to me like God’s own land, 


SAN FrRANcisco GirL—The host does not take in 
the hostess; instead, he takes the lady who is the 
honored guest, and who has been selected by his wife. 
The hostess goes out last of all with the gentleman 
to whom she wishes to show the greatest honor. 


GLapys R.—I must confess that I have very little 
sympathy with your desire to earn money, and your 
feeling that it must be in a way that it will not affect 
your social standing. When one’s social standing is 
oa anything that one does that is honest is honor- 
able. 


MurIiet J.—When a man friend thanks you for a 
pleasant evening, answer, ‘‘I think we have both had 
a pleasant time.’”’ (2) When a stranger is introduced 
to youin your own house you should, of course, pre- 
sent her to the other members of the family who are 
present. 


CLAuDINE M.—I do not think it proper for a young 
lady to receive men visitors alone. (2) In writing a re- 
gret it is not necessary to state your reason for non- 
acceptance, but it is rather more courteous. (3) It 
would be in very bad taste to wear evening dress to a 
matinée. 


Pansy B.—I know of nothing that will whiten the 
hands so well as washing them in very hot water with 
silver sand at the bottom of the basin; then, after 
they have had a good soap bath, dry them softly, and 
rub cold cream on them, wearing gloves the remainder 
of the night. 


E. H.—The gentleman is doing what is courteous 
in thanking you each time for the pleasant evening 
you have given him. (2) Nomatter how near the place 
of amusement may be if the friend who takes you 
prefers to bring a carriage it must be regarded simply 
as an extreme kindness. 


ONE oF YourR GIRLS—I was very much interested 
in your letter, and judging from the impulsive dispo- 
sition shown I should think you had selected exactly 
the man whom you ought to marry, for he will temper 
your quickness with deliberation and thought, vs | a 
foeey union will be the result. 


A. B. C.—Jelly or layer cake of any kind is eaten 
with a fork. (d The hostess shakes hands with all her 
guests. If a friend brings a stranger to your house 
and presents him to you, you should certainly greet 
him by shaking hands with him. (3) Vour card- 
basket should be on the table in the hall. 


HyYACINTH—In eating cheese take your knife, cut 
off a small bit of cheese and place it upon a bit of 
bread, and convey it to your mouth inthis way. (2) 
Radishes and olives are eaten from the fingers. (3) A 
soft cake is eaten from a fork, but a hard cake is 
broken off and eaten direct from the fingers. 


ANNIE L. G.—Articles were published in the June 
JOURNAL giving suggestions as to suitable gowns to 
wear to the World’s Fair. (2) Aschoolgirl should not 
wear much jewelry—perhaps a brooch, a ring or a 
bangle, but each should be of the most inexpensive 
kind. I hope you will have a very nice time. 


FLo—lIf, when walking, you should meet two gen- 
tlemen, and bow to the one with whom you are ac- 
quainted, the other would, of course, raise his hat. 
If, when walking with a man friend, you should meet 
a gentleman who is an acquaintance, but whom your 
escort does not know, both men bow, out of respect 
for you. 


May L.—I think forthe sweetheart who is workin 
way off, working and waiting and hoping, I should 
have a regular , Hn for sending my letters, then he 
would know when to expect them. Thank you very 
much for your pleasant letter tome, and my most ear- 
nest hope is that you and your sweetheart will be very 
happy together. 


M. K.—It is not in good taste at a funeral to attempt 
to speak personally to those who have been bereaved. 
(2) Onealways thanks ee for any courtesy. (3) 
In asking to be excused from the table you make the 
request of your hostess. (4) If one is unfortunate 
enough to upset anything on the table one certainly 
expresses regret. 


M. F.—In taking a single meal in a hotel it is cus- 
tomary to pay for it in advance, unless you are well 
known there. One may order one’s dinner as one 
wishes, that is, all at once, or order the soup and fish, 
and then after, the roast and salad, and the des- 
sert as is desired. One is not obliged to have any 
course unless one wishes. 


ONE oF Your GirL_s—Your letter, written to me 
from Maryland, the State in which I was born, gave 
me great pleasure, and made me very happy because 
it assured me that I had been ofa little bit of help in 
the world. Sometimes it seems as if life were all 
work and no play, and then words like yours come, 
and life seems good and beautiful, the sunshine 
bright, the sky blue and the rainy day of despair and 
trouble a thing of the past. God bless you and yours 
and make you happy. 


CounTRY ADMIRER—Your cards are used for 
visiting or for sending with any little gift that it may 
be your happiness to present to some one. (2) A 
finger-bowl is used after dinner or at any meal where 
fruit is a course; it is only necessary to put the tips 
of your fingers in it, and to dry them on your napkin. 
(3) Raw oysters are served on the half shell and eaten 
from a fork. Bonbons are taken from the dish with a 
spoon and are eaten from the fingers. (4) I do not 
think white canvas ties would be in good taste ata 
dance; they are essentially an out-of-door summer 
shoe. 
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EIGHTY OF THE BRIGHTEST GIRLS 


WERE given a free musical and vocal 

training at the expense of THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL last season, and 
this autumn and winter over one hundred 
other girls will be similarly educated at the 
best musical conservatory in America at no 
cost to themselves or their families. This 
will be made possible for every girl who 
wishes, and if she will write to the JouRNAL 
she will be told all about the matter, and 
how the other girls succeeded, as told by 
themselves. Write to 

THE Lapigs’ HoME JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


You need not be anxious about your complexion. 
and view the ‘White City”’ in all its beauty, without fear, if you use 


ea” 
° /. ° 
which soothes and whitens the skin, and makes the face and hands soft and clear. 
A splendid toilet requisite, excelling any twenty-five cent soap on the market. 


SAMPLE CAKE BY MAIL—TWELVE CENTS 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 84 Adams Street, 


You may walk 





in the sun 


Chicago 





Taffetas in Style 


Small figured designs are 
Silks for next Autumn. 
Why should not some of 


Broadway and 11th St., New York 


indicated as the style in 


our Taffeta Silks, in dark 

or light colors, Imprime in small, neat effects, be exactly 

what you are in search of for an early Fall Gown? 
Write for samples, giving the date of this advertisement. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 








USED FROM MAINE TO 
CALIFORNIA 














FAN, &c. 


For Fans, Sewin 
Scroll Saws, Dental 


PATENT FAN 





Lacquered Metal. 
12 in., S150; 
Blades, Brass Shaft, 24 In., 


2or4 





A’ OOD 
Yo NAB | 


Patented April 25, 1898 





Do Ten Times the Work! 


By using Bolgiano’s Little Giant Water Motor attached to 
Sewing Machine 


No.1 Motor, $5 


Machines, Lathes, 
ngines, Etc. 


No. 2 Motor, $10 


For Fans, Ice Cream Freezers, Churns, 
Coffee Urns and Mills, Washing Ma- 
chines, Printing Presses,Grindstones, &c. 


For Ventilation, 
Table, &c. 
Gold Lacquered Metal, 2 Blades, 81.00; Gold 
Blades, Brass Shaft, 
Gold Laequered Metal, 2 or 4 
2.00; Gold Lacquered 
Metal, 2 or 4 Blades, Brass Shaft, 36 in., 82 


Send C. O. D. or remit 


BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 415 Water Street, Baltimore, Md. 


50. 
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‘PLATE 


PRICELIST -+- VISITING CARD - 









@OINVITATIONS WITH INSIDE AND- OUTSIDE: ENVELOPE: 


INISH TWOQUIRES OF 


ENVELOPES: TOMATCHFOR TWODOLLARS. 
FCO0DSTO ANY. PART OF: UNITEDSTATE. 


eats lar NE 


1S-THE-LATEST-NEW “YORK 


>< - ous 


US-YOUR OLD CO 1 
ANDANE WILE PRINT YOUIOO CARDS FoRTSCINTD 


STYLE, AND WANT-You-To-HAVE-IT. 





NGRVING 


» YOUR NAME ENGRAVED ONACOPPER-PL ATE-AND-50 GARDS: PRINTED- FROM 
$100-OR-160-GARDS FOR $1.50; ENGRAVINGADDRESS @R:-DAY 25° EXTRA: 
WEDDING: INVITATIONS = ENGRAVINGPLATE:ANYSTYLE AND 
5 (BOR HURDSKDSIOW) 
OMPLETE: $850; EAGHADDITIONAL HUNDRED-SETS-COMPLETE $ 300% 
4 Wey 9: ot be i? ADDRESS - DIES 2 

SY@UR: MONOGRAM @R ADDRESS-ON‘STEEL DIE-AND 
RUSH-LINENS PAPER:STAMPED - 
a7 ROM:SAME-1N G@LD- SILVER OR:-ASSORTED-(OLOR. 

















MODERN HOUSE HEATING AT LOW COST. 


New Iiustrated Manual of 150 gee now ready and mailec e. 
Containing full information on modernHot Water and Sieam 
Heating, Ventilation, etc., with valuable suggestions to those 4 
turer Ef Remodeiing their Heat Apparetas.. Bole mensfac: oi), 
urers 
of the URMAN BOILE ‘e towns and cities. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE. Address, 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 14 Unity Street, GENEVA, N. Y. 
































Metal 
Tipped 





See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay 


Gatta Percha on both sides of steel. 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI 
FOR SALE BY 





ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS 


Will Not 
Cut 
Through 


Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations 


DRESS STAY MFG. Sov Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Special Depots.—MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York; BROWN & RETZNER, 585 Market St., San Francisco, 
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Triumphantly 
BPRICE'S 


DELICIOUS 


Flavoring 


Extract 


have stood the tests of practical 
use in a million homes for more 
than a quarter of a century tri- 
umphantly, and now are taking 
precedence over all other flavoring 
extracts. They are justly entitled 
to the reputation they have estab- 
lished. For strength, purity, and 
fine flavor they can not be excelled. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co. 
Dr. V. C. PRICE, Pres't. 
Chicago. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose, etc, 


New York. 











BEST POLISH IN THE voso. 





with Pastes; Enamels 
and Paints which stain 
The 
Polish is Brilliant, Odorless 
and Durable. Each package contains six ounces ; 
when moistened will make several boxes of 
Paste Polish. 

HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS 


DO NOT BE DECEIVE 


the hands, injure the iron, and burn red. 


Rising Sun steve 














The Modern Stove Polish. 
SQ | I WX Ye 


__ENAMELINE.. = 


Lit 
He Ay Ws SS 
Co, Pissed the Sun. 


No more hard dirty work, no more dread 
of a flying dust, youareclean your room 
is clean, because ENAMELINE is clean. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
J.-L. Prescott & Co., No. Berwick, Me. 


Alaska 


SW 












Always Cold. 
Will not get hot 
even if left 


in the lid, Heavily Nickel Plated. 


Sold by all Stove, Hardware, 
and House Furnishers, or sent 
Ned mail, postpaid, for 30 cents. 
—Also the— 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 
A DELICIOUS ROAST 


ora successful baking, can al- 
ways be counted on with the 


EXCELSIOR 
AKING AnpD PAN 


B 
ROASTING 
Every part done to aturn, All 
the juice and flavor retained, 
Just asetaptente for Bread and 
Cake. 7 sizes%1.20 to 82.75. 
Medium size, $2.00. Sent 
















prepaid. Planished Steel. Very 
durable. Send for catalogue of other 
ENTS ANTED. 


housene ORNIO A aw AC 
I. F. KOENIG & CO., Drawer K, Hazleton, Pa. 
WEeTkEN OFFICE, P. 0. Box 1209, Chicago, Ill. 


The Best is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots and Shoes 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 














The Rocker Washer 


has proved the most satisfactory 
of any Washer ever placed upon 
the market. It is warranted to 
wash an ordinary family washing 
of 100 PIECES INONE 
HOUR, as clean as can be 
washed on the washhoard. Write 
for prices and full description. 


ROCKER WASHER CO. 
WAYNE, IND 
Liberal 4 to live agents 


“GLACIER” 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTE 


Beautiful and Easily Affixed 
ypapene: Py ww Stevenson & Orr, Belfast, Ireland. 
Canadian A; gency : % Wall pied wn New York. 
Send for Sample and 
See ‘‘Klosk” exhibit at World's Fair, swat ae Arts Butlding, Dept. 7 








| smooth, soft 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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EVERYTHING &¥ 
‘ABOUT THE HOUSE ! 


BY MARIA PARLOA BP) 
FPAaAAAEPZAAZAZABMARABBY2YSD ws 
Miss PaRLOA will cheerfully answer, in this 
column, any question of a general domestic 
nature sent by her readers. 





SupscriBER — Nearly all wall-papers are light. 
With your dark woodwork I would advise the use of 
a light ground with some design in colors. 


Mrs. L. A.—If the wall-paper in your sitting-room 
is soiled rub it with thick slices of stale bread. 
Grease spots may be removed by pasting with wet 
French chalk. 


AusBuRN—Make a flour starch by mixing one cupful 
of flour with one quart of cold water. Pour two 
quarts of boiling water on this and add one table- 
spoonful of salt and three quarts of cold'water. Strain 
this through a piece of cheese-cloth. Wash the black 
sateen in this; then rinse in a strong bluing-water. 
Partially dry the dress, hanging it in the shade; then 
iron on the wrong side. 


ANNA B.—If your mantels and hearths are marble 
wash the former with asoft cloth and warm water, and 
if you find any stains rub the places with powdered 
emery. Wash the hearths with soap and water, and if 
they are badly stained scour with any of the fine 
scouring soaps, or with soap and powdered emery. 
Tile facings and hearths are kept clean with soap and 
water. If the mantels are of wood rub them witha 
damp cloth, then polish with turpentine and oil. 


Mrs. F. G. R. AND B. S.—Inks are made of so 
many different substances that it is impossible to tell 
what will remove the stain, without a knowledge ot 
the ingredients of the ink. Chemists say that an 
analine indelible ink cannot be removed by any 
chemical agent. Indelible ink made with nitrate of 
silver can be removed by washing the mark with a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda or by moistening it 
with a solution of chloride of copper and then 
washing in liquid ammonia. Of course, after the 
stains are removed the fabric must be thoroughly 
washed in several waters. 


S. M. L.—If you wish to have the chocolate 
sweetened in which you dip your creams it will be 
necessary to havea fondant. This is made by boiling 
sugar and water together—two gills of granulated 
sugar and one gill of water—for about twelve minutes. 
When this syrup has cooled to about blood heat beat 
it with a spoon until it becomes a thick white mass ; 
then work it with the hands until it is soft, like putty. 
Add enough of this to the melted chocolate to sweeten 
it. This syrup must not be stirred nor shaken from 
the time it begins to boil until it is cooled. I think 
you will have no more trouble if you follow these 
directions carefully. 


A READER-—I know of two articles that come under 
the head of snowballs—a pudding, and a cake with 
cocoanut frosting. The pudding is made of cupcake 
batter, steamed in small earthern cups, such as are 
used for baking pop-overs. These Tittle puddings 
are taken from the cups and rolled in sugar, and then 
sent to the table heaped on a dish; hence the name 
of snowballs. The cups may be bought at a kitchen- 
furnishing or crockery store. (2) A delicate white 
cake is cut in small squares, and covered with a 
boiled icing, after which it is rolled in grated cocoa- 
nut until the form becomes round. Perhaps this is 
what you have inmind. (3) It is always wiser to in- 
quire at a large kitchen-furnishing store for cooking 
utensils, rather than at a variety store. 


Mrs. M. A.—On page 26 of the February number 
of THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL, you will find an 
article on correct service at the table, which I am 
sure will be helpful in solving some of your pe rplexi- 
ties. Good authorities differ on many of the points 
in question, so that you will find conflicting state- 
ments in the different articles on table etiquette. (2) 
The waitress should stand at the left of the carver, 
and take the plates from that side. (3) Dishes to 
which the guest is to help himself should be offered 
by the waitress at the left side. (4) Yes; the tum- 
blers, etc., should be at the right side of the plate. (5) 
This is one of the points on which people differ, 
some contending that the soiled plates should be re- 
moved before the m.at and vegetable dishes, while 
others always remove the meat and vegetable dishes 
first. (6) The waitress should go to the left of each 
person when brushing the table. 


A FrRIiEND—It would be impossible for me to say 
what color your portiéres should be, as more than 
the color of the carpet must be taken into considera- 
tion. So many kinds of materials are used that one 
would have to see the room to decide in this matter. 
Why not visit some of your own stores and see what 
you can find? You might write to some of the large 
stores in Chicago or New York for samples of goods 
of moderate price, which could be used for por- 
tires. (2) I think an open bookcase and some comfort- 
able low chairs would give the desired air of home 


comfort to the room, (3) Certainly, a full set of wood- | 


en furniture is proper fora bedroom. The fewer dra- 
peries there are in a sleeping-room the better. A plain 
straw-matting would be good in the room, but if you 
wish to use a woolen carpet get one in gray and blue. 
(4) The toilet-covers may be white, or white with 
pink embroidery. I would not use blue. Use pink 
ribbons to tie back the white curtains. 


Cuappa—lI am afraid that my suggestions of dishes 
may come too late for your stag party. However, 
here they are. Since you can be in the kitchen to 
superintend things yourself it will be possible to 
have a most successful little sup Remember 
that men like hot, savory dishes, ‘and that they prefer 
the simpler kinds : 


Broiled Shad or Salmon, Maitre d’Hdtel Butter 
Boiled Potato Balls with Parsley Butter 


Roast Capon, Bread Sauce 
French Peas Cauliflower, au Gratin 





Celery Salad 


Deviled Biscuit 
Olives 


Cheese 
India Chutney 


Small Cakes 
Coffee 


FLor1pDA—To remove the thick oil from your ma- 
hogany table wet the surface with spirits of turpen- 
tine, and rub with a flannel cloth. It may require 
several a plications of the turpentine and much hard 
rubbing, But if you are persistent it will cleanse the 
wood. To polish the table use beeswax and turpen- 
tine dissolved together—only enough -turpentine to 
soften the beeswax. Moisten a flannel cloth with 
this, and rub the table, being careful not to put the 
wax on thickly; then tub with clean flannel until a 
polish is attained. Hard rubbing is one 
of the most im 
surface. (2) 
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ry scalding the sideboard with hot 
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** We are advertised by our loving friends’”’ 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust and vigorous. 


The Best Food 


FOR 


Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convales- 
cents, Dyspeptics and the Aged 


Mellin’s Food 


INFANTS and INVALIDS 
Our Book for the 


, ‘‘The Care and Feeding 
i of Infants ”’ 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


the 


Baby 


instruction of mothers 





DOROTHY GRACE GIBSON 
Great Falls, Montana 
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Because they did not use 


GOLD LUST 


Washin& Powden rrestisere. 


MADE ONLY BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., - - CHICAGO, 
Boston, Montreal. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 
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_ THE ONLY FAULT found with the 


urability is not due to good material and workmanship only, but also to 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST 
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Shawknit Half-Hose 


found by the dealer that says ‘‘they wear too long.’’ 


S888 88.8 8 8 8) 


Their unequaled 


PERFECTION OF FIT 


(> None genuine unless stamped Wrawierit, on the toe 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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The marked superiority of the 
Gurney Heaters which is mani- 
fested in all severe trials, is now 
a matter of history. There is no 
question about their being the 
best. For reasons, see our book 


" How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 














HEATERS 4x» RADIATORS 


Dwellings, we Buildings, Etc. ( 
HOT WATER. ‘CIRCULATION 





It is free. 


GURNEY 


Guerney Hot Water Heater Co, 


HOT WATER 





HEAD OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SELLING AGENCIES: 
Johnson & Co., 71 John St. 
New York. 
J.C. F. Trachsel, 246 Arch St. 
Philadelphia. 


FOR HEATING 


DOUBLE CROWN 








rtant things in polishing a wooden | 


soda-water, and let it stand in the open air, in the | 


shade, fora few days. (3) Hot vinegar would bea good 
thing with which to scald boards, It willtake a little 
time for the odor to pass off, but I think it will remove 
all traces of the other bad odor that troubles you. 
(4) The linen articles mentioned in the December 
JourNAL are to be found in at least two Boston stores. 
I think you could get the same things in other stores. 
If you wish the addresses I have in mind they will 
be forwarded to you if you will send me a stamped 
and self-addr envelope. 
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‘¢_| have tried every variety of ‘White Label’ Soups and found all 


maeween Marion Harland 


Housekeeper’s Weekly, Feb, 11, 1893. 
“White Label’ Soups, sent express prepaid in case lots, on receipt of price. Quarts 
$3.00, Pints $2.00, 44 Pints $1.50 per dozen. 


Send 10 Cents and name of ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


your Grocer for Sample can. SOUP DEPARTMENT 
17 VARIETIES. KANSAS CITY. 


SAS Pew 25¢ PeR ART SSS 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


ONE CENT A BOLT, GOLD PAPER 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed yy By ay of housekeepers. Your yer, 2 3c., Gold Peat , Ingrain, 5c., Gold 
te gt AOS ve it on sale. Ask him for it. | rder, “Te. a yard. 100 samples, all it petoon for 2c. stamp. 


, Pr., 283 N. 2a St., Philada. REED. Wall Paper Jobber, Rochester, Pa. 
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“ HINTS ON <2 
AHOME DRESSMAKINGs 


ad _BYEMMA M.HOOPER 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER 


Gertie P. C.—Read answer to ‘ Mrs. C. H. D.” 
Wear a white or colored silk blouse. 


D. E. F.—Read answer to ‘‘M.O.B.’’ The skirt 
should be from three and one-half to four yards wide. 


Jessie McL.—Cheese-cloth, cotton crépe or cash- 
mere are suitable for tableau figures in Grecian or 
classic costumes. 


Boy’s MorHER—Read answer to “ Mrs. C. V. G.” 
The cloak material is Henrietta, basket-cloth, cash- 
mere or Bedford cord, and the cap of silk. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER—The January and February 
numbers contained full instructions in regard to cut- 
ting lining, fitting and finishing basques and skirts. 


Birpie G.—Line the Swiss with plain lawn, or for 
coolness let it remain unlined, and make the waist 
with the French or bag seams to avoid scratching the 
skin. 


SARAH G.—Your organdy should be lined with 
taffeta silk or lawn and trimmed with lace and satin 
ribbon. (2) Do not wear white suéde ties when on the 
street. 


Mrs. C. H. D.—Wear white lisle hose with white 
canvas ties and a white serge suit ; also a white broad- 
brimmed sailor hat, white veil and chamois or white 
suéde gloves. 


NetTTA P.—I am sorry you felt grieved at not receiv- 
ing a personal letter in time to have your costume for 
the date mentioned, but you failed to add the name of 
the State to your address. 


E. J. H.—This is entirely too late to be of service to 
you. Asthe July number contained an article upon 
face dresses you evidently have secured the desired 
assistance before this date. 


Mrs. C. V. G.—Dress a boy a year old exactly like 
a girl, except that he may wear a round lace cap, in 
place of the infants’ cap bonnets. (2) For a fall cloak 
and cap have white, blue, tan or brown. 


Mrs. J. C.—Your little boy’s white serge sailor suits 
can be dry-cleaned by a dyer or washed at home, us- 
ing the same precautions as you would for nice under- 
wear. The blue can be treated in the same manner. 


Mrs. S. B.—Your questions in regard to remodeling 
lace dresses were answered by an article in the July 
number. The newest materials for a draped collar 
ane girdle are ombre shaded piece or ribbon satin or 
velvet. 


Bess1rE—Your letter simply had to take its time. 
Letters for this column are answered in their turn. 
No letter is answered by return mail, and a personal 
reply requires a stamp to be inclosed in the letter of 
inquiry. 


Too Poor—Read article on lace dresses in the July 
number. (2)If a new subscriber you can order the 
January and February numbers of eighteeen hundred 
and ninety-three, which contained descriptions of cut- 
ting and making basques and skirts. 


NEw SusscrRiBER—Alter your brown brocade with 
the panel, vest and girdle described for ‘‘ M. M.,”’ us- 
ing changeable satin of brown and green or plain 
satin duchesse of the brown shade. (2) Trim the 
crépon with miroir, a changeable velvet. 


Mrs. T. S.—I can only repeat what has often been 
said, that if your silk is of a good quality it should be 
sent to a dyer’s to be redressed, as they can remove the 
creases, and it is impossible for you to doso with water 
and a hot iron without removing the lustre. 


Miss KATE Q.—Veils are very much worn and 
should match the hat orits trimmings. (2) Silk glowes 
are not much worn in our country, except in the South, 
but suéde gloves are much cooler than glacé kid. For 
ordinary wear the lisle suéde-finished gauntlets are 
excellent. 


YounGc Girt—Wear on your summer dresses a 
round neck having an erect narrower frill or a wider 
falling ruffle of lace or a turned-over collar. (2) At 
eighteen your dresses for the street should be full- 
length (two inches above the floor), while evening 
gowns may have a demi-train of four inches. 


M. O. B.—If the cape comes fully to the hips it will 
answer better than the jacket, but if any shorter it 
will prove unbecoming. (2) Make full puffs of Swiss, 
or new plain material to the elbows, with cuffs of the 
embroidery below. Add a turned-over collar and 
bretelle ruffles of embroidery, and a ruffle of the same 
to the edge of the skirt to lengthen it. 


Economy—It would be impossible under any cirum- 
stances to answer in the June number a note written 
on May nineteenth. (2) You can trim challie slightly 
or very elaborately with silk. (3) Other inexpensive 
materials are crépon, cotton crépon, cotton crépe, 
crépon (all wool), batiste, organdy, etc. (4) On the 
cotton dresses use it for an Empire girdle and draped 
or stock collar. 


Mrs. J.—If your silk is of a good quality I would 
advise you to send it toa dyer’s to be redressed. If 
you prefer doing the cleaning at home soap-bark 
would be better than the other one mentioned. To 
simply freshen up the silk it is well tosponge it on the 
right side with diluted alcohol and water, using a wad 
of thesilk. Then hang it up to dry, and when nearly 
dry pe on the wrong side with a warm iron over a 
black piece of cloth or cambric. 


H. C. F.—I presume that you have made up your 
lace ere this, but if not you can use four yards of lace 
for the skirt and the remainder for sleeve puffs or 
<-> cuffs, getting plain net for the round waist and 
cuffs or puffs. You can match the mesh of the net for 
the plain material. Havea round waist slightly full 
or in surplice style; trim with a bertha of lace por A sen 
and draped collar; Empire belt of black satin. (2) 
Your sister might get grenadine, as it is more fashion- 
able than lace. 


Dorotuy Q.—When in haste for an answer inclose 
a stamp and ask for a personal reply. The proper 
trimming would have been changeable green and 
purplish satin and cream point de Genes lace, velvet 
and lace, or satin ribbon and lace. (2) Any of the round 
waists descri at varicus times in THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL among the new designs given in the 
ia eae - 

Hints on Home Dressmaking’’ would prove appro- 
Priate, though you do not say if it is intended for 
Street or evening wear. 


M. M.—Your scant challie skirt must have the cen- 
tre front cut down and a panel of green China or 
surah silk inserted, twenty-four inches wide at the 
lower edge and nine at the upper, fitting it with two 
darts. Add Empire belt, V, and draped collar of the 
green. Rip out the plaited back, cut off the demi- 
train and gather the skirt at the top. The surplice 
front is correct, but wear the skirt belt over the waist. 
Use the lace or silk for a ruffle crossing the back and 
following the outline of the lapped surplice fronts, and 
add full sleeves having lace or silk cuffs. 
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MRS. MALLON will cheerfully answer, in this 
column, any possible question concerning the 
belongings of a woman’s wardrobe, sent by 
her readers. 


ALIcE—The pointed lace hood is again seen on 
the silk and satin long coats, but is this year so well- 
shaped and so full that one could, if one wished, 
draw it over one’s head. 


RosE—A combination that is said to be fashionable, 
and which, nevertheless, is a very odd one, is that 
of deep red and pink, but it will take a very admirable 
modiste to make such a contrast a success. 


J. W. A.—For wear with pink gowns the mode 
ordains that pale gray undressed kid gloves, gray 
silk stockings and gray undressed kid slippers, with 
full pink satin rosettes upon them, shall be chosen. 


T. W. D.—A curious brooch shows a bar of gold 
on which is seated a parrot made of emeralds and 
diamonds, and apoergaty fastened to the bar by a 
pr pee on chain of gold. This at least has the virtue 
of oddity to recommend it. 


MAriE—If your hair is fair one of the gold dag- 
gers, having its handle thickly encrusted with tur- 
quoise, will look pretty stuck through it; if your 
hair is dark choose one that has bright yellow 
topazes instead of the blue stones. 


CHARLOTTE S.—To freshen a black lace gown it 
is advised that you add to the bodice square jacket 
fronts of green velvet, outlined with black jet, and 
insert full black velvet sleeves. This combination is 
always in vogue, and is usually becoming. 


Dorotuy N.—A white mull dress made after the 
Empire fashion would be prettiest if it had a full, loose 
front, only confined by the broad ribbon belt. To 
stand out as they should the sleeves will either have 
to be of silk, or the mull must be stiffened. 


L. M. D.—The young girl who is to be married 
must, no matter how beautiful her neck may be, 
wear a high-necked and long-sleeved bodice. Much 
ingenuity is shown in the getting of picturesque 
sleeves, which tends to make the gown look ex- 
tremely pretty. 


S. H. R.—The knot of hair, which is fancied just 
now and which is quite low in the neck, is of crimped 
hair, softly tuened around in a coil. It is not as 
oretty as the braided knot, and as it strongly resem- 
»les the old-fashioned waterfall it cannot claim 
novelty as a recommendation. 


N. A. L.—The inch-wide silver ribbon is. still 
fancied for the hair, where it is usually wound around 
the knot and tied in a very perky bow with the ends 
standing up in a most assertive fashion. While fillets 
of ribbon are still noted they have not the same popu- 
larity that is given to the ribbon band and bow. 


A. D. H.—The very general fancy for the Empire 
house dress, with its round, open neck, has made 
the lace or crépe scarf almost a necessity, unless one 
is going to remain in the same room all the evening. 
Women who realize the possibility of the scarf are 
looking at the pictures of their grandmothers, and 
arranging them after the same graceful fashion. 


SIsTER—The somewhat heavy white undressed 
kid glove, that was so much worn last season, is 
again chosen for wear with severe cloth costumes, 
or with cotton ones; as they are the veritable mous. 
quetaire shape without buttons, there is wisdom in 
buying them a little loose so that they can be easily 
assumed. 


KaTE—A very smart hat is of fine black straw, bent 
to suit the head, and having under its wide brim 
three rosettes of ribbon that seem to shade from a 
light to a deep pink. About the crown, which is 
high and narrow, are bands of velvet shading in the 
same way, and the ties are of pink velvet ribbon, one 
bein., a light and the other a dark color. 


WHITE—Small side combs of amber or tortoise- 
shell studded with diamonds or pearls are fancied by 
women who wear their hair parted and drawn down 
at either side of the head. If it is wished a comb 
to correspond can be worn in the back hair, but this 
is by no means the rule, the two little side combs be- 
ing considered quite sufficient decoration. 


H. B. E.—Deep fringes are again in vogue, and 
are liked falling about a bodice after the fashion of 
an Empire cape, from the shoulders in epaulette 
style, and across the front of an Empire gown. 
When this last arrangement is chosen the fringe 
should be very nearly a yard deep, and being placed 
just across the Lnpet gs ye falls far down on the 
skirt and sways to and fro with every movement of 
the wearer. 


S. L. N.—It is said that on the other side of the 
water the use of rouge is increasing, and for that 
reason the heavy Russian net veil continues in vogue ; 
it has the effect of subduing the color and making it 
seem merely a natural pink. Certainly these veils 
are not becoming, and if they were worn during the 
winter for their warmth, it might be suggested that, 
for the same reason, they might be cast aside during 
the summer. 


HANOVER—Without any doubt the Empire capes 
and the broad revers will be in vogue during the sea- 
son. Very often the revers are made of a corner of 
the fabric, so they are neither hemmed nor bound; 
frequently they are folded to form a broad jabot, but 
quite as often they are spread out as far as possible 
in the utmost simplicity. People who are wearing 
mourning often have no trimming on their gowns 
ones an Empire cape or the wide revers, which 
are then made of black crépe and give the necessary 
tone to the entire gown. 


LaurA—There is a fancy for the old-fashioned 
mourning rings, those made of hair deftly designed 
to represent a weeping willow, a funeral urn or some 
equally cheerful subject. Indeed, there is a positive 
craze for all odd jewelry, and women are much 
prouder of possessing something that is absolutely 
unique, and yet which has no preeesy value, than 
of owning the most expensive kinds, for which only 
money is required. Curious old watches are liked 
on chatelaines, and the fact that the greater number 
of them do not go does not seem to take away from 
their desirability. A modern watch is worn to show 
that we know the value of the time at present, an 
antique one to suggest that we appreciate the value 
of the past. 


MARIAN R.—It is interesting to know that the 
Queen of England gave, among her other wedding 
presents, to the Princess Marie, various pieces of 
stuffs made in Scotland and in Ireland, and a superb 
specimen of Honiton lace. Among the other presents 
received by the Princess was one from the Royal 
School of Art Needlework. It was a bedquilt of 
blue linen, lined with salmon-pink satin and beauti- 
fully embroidered in water-lilies and true lover's 
knots. Almost everybody, that is, everybody of 
great importance, has so much silver given to them 
when they enter the holy state of matrimony, that it 
is most delightful not only to have a change but to 
have that change in the direction of something 
that is at once useful and pretty. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements, 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


SIXTH PRIZE. 


At the edge of the village a neat cottage stood, 
The home of the widow La Rue; 

It was small, but so clean it fair shone in the sun, 
From parlor to kitchen, straight through. 


And the widow herself was as bright, and as sweet 
As an April washed flower might be; 

Rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, as she took from the line 
Snowy garments, a picture was she. 


It befell that the deacon, a widower sad, 
Passed by, and his lone, loving heart, 

At the sight of that picture was pierced through and through 
By that roguish sprite, Cupid’s sharp dart. 


Now his home and his children are cleanly and neat 
Beyond the lone man’s wildest hope; 

And the widow with smiles lays the cause of her bliss, 
To the use of the pure Ivory Soap. 


BELLE DEVLIN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CopyrRiGHT 1892, BY THE Procter & GAMBLE Co, 


COMFORT Lewis Union Suits 


Comfortable Because They Fit 


Comfort is essential. The beauty of the outer clothing depends upon the comfortable fitting of the under- 
garments. Well-dressed people wear tailor-made clothing, comfortably- 
dressed people wear Union Suits, insuring health, comfort and a good- 
fitting foundation upon which to build the tailor-made man or woman. 
. All in one piece, easily adjusted, no wrinkling at 
Comfort First the waist (as when the old-fashioned two gar- 
ments are worn), warm and pleasant to the skin. 
Eco Fitting perfectly, there is no undue strain of any 
nomy Also part. The Lewis Tension Yoke gives strength 
and Lewis Spliced Seat provides fullness where needed. There is no 
tearing—they last longer. 


Lewis Union Suits 


Are tailor-made of the finest silk, wool and lisle, and tailor-trimmed, 
in all sizes and different weights for summer and winter. 

Ask your dealer to show them. Their use may be an experiment with you, but thousands wear no 
other. Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free. ; 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY: Janesville, Wis. 
Pride of [an.%) the West 


Special attention is called to this is guaranteed not to Crack or Turn 
celebrated brand of Bleached Yellow 


Muslin, which for fineness and os ee hts tenia 4 
durability is unsurpassed. This Inquire for this brand, and take 
No Substitute. 


cloth is manufactured with great 
care, particularly for In purchasing garments ask for 
. Pride of the West. 
Ladies’ Underwear and For sale by all leading retail Dry 
Gentlemen’s Shirts Goods dealers in the United 
in 36, 41 and 45 inch widths, and States. 















































Trade Mark 


THE CELEBRATED 


JACKSON CORSET WAIST 


Easily takes the lead in the procession. The rapidity with which it 
has come to the front shows that the public appreciates a Comfortable 
and Easy-fitting garment, that will render perfect support to the back 
and form. Can be worn with satisfaction by all classes, at any occu- 
pation or recreation. Well-made, from good material and fast colors, 
in Steel and Button fronts. Made in Sateen, Jean, Flannel and Gauze, 
for Ladies, Misses and Children. Approved by Physicians, and com- 
mended by Dressmakers as the best garment to be worn in dress fitting. 
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Sold by leading Jobbers and Merchants from | Canvassers do well with this garment. Its Merits 
Ocean to Ocean. Do not accept a substitute as | make work easy, and employment profitable. To 
a gift. If your dealer will not get one for you, | see one is to like it, and to wear one is to be 
write to the Factory. | delighted. 





Made only by the JACKSON CORSET COMPANY, Jackson, Michigan 
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MRS. F NK LESLIE’S 
Books Fr i ‘Are Men Gay Deceivers?”” 











Price 50 cents, mailed for one wrapper of 


Juvenile Soap, 


and 10 cents for postage and packing. Send 
for Kirk’s Free Library. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., 360N. Water St.,Chicago. 
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t gives New Life to the Old Folks, 
Pleasure to the Parents, j 
Health to the Children. 


Good for All—Good All the Time, 

















PAINTING 
EMBROIDERY 
KNITTING 
CROCHETING 
Ano HOME 
DECORATION 


tion on the above subjects, illustrates the latest and 
best Artistic Needlework and Art Novelties as shown 
in Paris, Vienna and New York shops, Also furnishes 
subscribers with the very latest Designs for Artistic 
Embroidery, and suggests and advises regarding every 
branch of Art Work, showing how to 


One y "s bscrip- 
Save Money on Materials, vi... sick Titec? 
trated Catalogue, 50c. 4 Months’ Trial, 0c. List 
Free, Address PRISCILLA PuB. Co., Lynn, Mass 
Never 
NEVER 


NEVER e 


The long spring is never made now 


Now 
it is the 


Quick-winding 
Waterbury 


Jeweled. 





Genuine. Accurate. Handsome. 


See it 


All jewelers sell it. 
All styles, $4 to $15. 

If any jeweler does not keep the Waterbury 
watches, write us. 


WATERBURY WATCH CO. 
36 Waterbury, Conn. 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN 
Combines Durability with Delightful 
Ease and Comfort 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 3 to 12 years. For sale 
by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. 
If unable to procure in your town 
send to us for sample, inclosing 2 

cents, or 35 cents for the better grade. - 
NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO, 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 
NAZARETH, PENNA. 











4-ply Linen Collar, any 
size or style, sent on re- 


ceipt of - 


in stamps. 
BRILL BROS. 


Men’s Furnishers 
211 Sixth Ave. NewYork 











10 Cactus for $1.00 
Book on Cacti, 116 pages, 10 cts. 


ebtgsis tert. CACTUS 
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In which any question of general interest will be cheerfully answered when 
addressed to the editor of “ The Open Congress,” care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


FRANCES—The gentleman should always be intro- 
duced to the lady. 


Sypit—Mr. Bok is by birth a Hollander, and Mr. 
Curtis an American. 


ETHELINDA—Jenny Lind died at Malvern, Eng- 
land, on November 2, 1887. 


WELLs C,—" Millenarianism” is the doctrine or 
belief in the coming of the millennium. 


BERKELY—Whitelaw Reid is the editor and pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ New York Tribune.” 


GRANDMOTHER—The Psychical Research Society is 
an English, not an American society. 


MANAYUNK—The mean annual temperature of the 
Tropical Zone is 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 


WINCHESTER—When an engagement is broken 
all the letters and presents should be returned. 


Cora—An article upon the celebration of wedding 
anniversaries will shortly appear in the JOURNAL, 


AvMIRA--The annular eclipse of the sun in October 
will be visible over the western half of North America, 


CHARLOTTE—Postal cards are not mailable if they 
contain language of a threatening or defamatory 
character. 


E. A. G.—There would be no impropriety in your 
carrying an alligator satchel, even though you are in 
mourning. 


EL1IzABETH—Compounded titles, such as Major- 
General or Vice-President, should have both words 
capitalized. 


RuTLAND—The basis of the money system of all 
civilized nations is gold or silver, or both, in a ratio 
fixed by law. 


Dersy LiIneE—The new Consul-General of the 
United States in London, England, is General Patrick 
Collins, of Massachusetts. 


NANNIE—The “ vegetable marrow,”’ spoken of by 
English people, is a variety of the smooth yellow 
pumpkin sold in this country. 


Ivory C.—It is not customary for ladies and gentle- 
men to walk arm in arm during the daytime unless 
the lady happens to be an invalid. 


BAR HArBor—The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott was 
born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1835. He is a 
graduate of the University of New York. 


West—For information concerning the “Daughters 
of the Revolution’’ write to Mrs. D. Phoenix Ingra- 
ham, 64 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


LARAMIE—‘‘ At home”’ upon a lady’s visiting-card 
signifies that she will be at home and ready to receive 
visitors upon the day and during the hours mentioned. 


W. K. A.—The total number of visitors on the 
opening day of the World’s Fair at Chicago, was 
two hundred and ninety-five thousand, three hundred 
and thirty-two. 


WaLnut Hi_tts— Full directions for giving an 
“afternoon tea’’ were given in the March issue of the 
JouRNAL, a copy of which will be mailed you upon 
receipt of ten cents. 


ScHOOLBOy—The Columbian postage stamps form 
the third special issue of stamps in this country. 
There are sixteen stamps in the issue. They wiil be 


| in use only during 1893. 


Fort HAMILTON—The term “ Crackers” origi- 


nated with the negroes of the Southern States who 
The Modern Priscilla contains practical instruc- 


gave the name to the poor whites. It is not, however, 
considered a term of opprobrium. 


MAIpEN—The title ‘‘Infanta”’ is given to all the 
daughters of the King of Spain except to the eldest, 
when she is heiress apparent. The masculine form 
“Infante” is given to all the sons except the eldest. 


MANY SussScCRIBERS—The latest and best picture of 
Mr. Bok was made by Mr. C. M. Gilbert, photog- 
rapher, 926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, at which 
place they may be obtained at twenty-five cents each, 
postpaid. 


GEORGIANA—Mrs. Harrison died at the White 
House, Washington, D. C., on October 25, 1892. (2) 
The library and reading-room at the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, are open to the public free of charge on 
weekdays. 


Dick—The Jubilee stamps will only be in use dur- 
ing the year 1893. (2) Rice paper is of Chinese man- 
ufacture; it is made from the pith of a certain tree 
resembling the elder, and not from rice as you er- 
roneously supposed, 


Joun—Applications for United States Patents must 
be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and signed and sworn to by the in- 
ventor. Models of the invention are not required, 
except in special cases, 


ANE—Mr. Folsom, the father of Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, met his death by being thrown from a 
carriage in which he and a friend—not Mr. Cleveland 
—were driving. Mrs. Cleveland has dark hair, and 
may almost be called a brunette. 


C. J. W.—Colorado is called the Centennial State 
because it was admitted to the Union in 1876. (2) Mr. 
H.C. Bunner gave the name “ The White City’’ to 
the World’s Fair buildings; Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
gave the name “ A Dream City.” 


NATALIE— To boycott”’ is to let alone. A certain 
Captain Boycott, agent for an Irish nobleman, was so 
much disliked by the people that they refused to sell 
to him, to work for him, or to do anything for him, 
consequently he had to leave Ireland. 


ANTHONY—A bimetallist is one who advocates the 
use of a double metallic standard in currency. (2) 
The only requirement for membership in the “‘ Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution”’’ is that the applicant can 
trace her descent from the mother of a soldier or 


| sailor of the Revolutionary war. 


M. P. L.—Tortoise-shell is polished in the following 
manner: Large discs are cut from ingrain carpeting 
and placed together until a wheel is formed about 
five inches in thickness. The shell is first rubbed 
with this wheel, then polished upon a fine canton 
flannel wheel made in the same manner. 


NorRTHAMPTON—In making the U. S. flag, the 
“Stars and Stripes,”’ the Union or field should be one- 
third the length of the flag; each stripe should be 
half as many inches wide as the flag is feet long. (2) 
Kentucky is called the Blue Grass State because the 


| soil of a large part of the State rests upon blue lime- 


stone. 


SALLY—The word “ nostalgia”? means home-sick- 
ness. It comes from the Greek “ nostos,”’ return, es- 
ecially home, and ‘‘a/gos,” pain. (2) The term 
‘ dilettante” is usually applied to an admirer of the 
fine arts, an amateur in music, painting, etc. It is 
also sometimes applied contemptuously to an affected 
admirer of the fine arts. 


C1iT1zEN—The term ‘“ morganatic’’ denotes the 
marriage of a man of high rank to a woman of lower 
station, which is contracted with the stipulation that 
neither she nor her children shall claim his rank or 
yroperty. It is also used as a noun to denote a hus- 
ee or wife who has agreed to such a marriage con- 
tract. Such marriages are quite common in Germany 
and Russia. 


R. J. G.—In bookkeeping one side of an account 
is called the credit (Cr.) side, the other the debit 
(Dr.) side; ‘‘by” is the sign of entry of the former 
and “to” of the latter. When you sell to a customer 
he is your debtor, and you enter the amount on the 
debit side of the account; when you buy from him 
he is your creditor, and you place the amount to the 
credit side of his account. 


IsABEL—The Infanta Eulalia (pronounced Oolalee, 
with the accent on the lee) is the youngest daughter 
of ex-Queen Isabella, and aunt of the present youth- 
ful King of Spain. She was born in Madrid in 1864, 
and was about four years old when her mother was 
dethroned and exiled. The Infanta Eulalia and her 
husband live in Madrid ; they have had three children, 
two of whom (both boys) are living. 


W. B. C.—The Post-Office Department is not re- 
sponsible for the loss of a registered letter, although 
the special receipt given might be supposed to indi- 
cate that the Department would be. Special precau- 
tions, however, are taken with registered mail matter 
and as a rule any lost articles may be traced. (2) Ac- 
cording to the census of 1890 there are 30,554,370 
females and 32,067,880 males in the United States. 


SALLY L.—The Republican National Convention 
of 1892 met at Minneapolis, Minn., on June 7, 1892. 
On June 11 Senator Wolcot, of Colorado, nominated 
for President James G. Blaine; R. W. Thompson, of 
Indiana, nominated Benjamin Harrison. On the first 
ballot Harrison was chosen for reélection. 


Vice-President. The nomination was made unani- 
mous. 


PiNK—Pale blue, pink, lilac, or any of the deli- 
cate shades are appropriate for evening gowns for 
young girls, but nothing is quite as pretty as white. 
(2) Ilma di Murska, the prima donna, died several 
years ago. (3) The late James Gordon Bennett's only 
daughter married a Mr. Isaac Bell, of New York. 
Mr. Bell died there on January 20, 1889. (4) The 
present James Gordon Bennett resides in Paris, 
France. 


Mrs K.—The first cases of cholera in this country 
in the epidemic of 1892 appeared on August 31, when 
the steamship Moravia arrived from Hamburg, re- 
porting twenty-two deaths and cases on _ board. 
Strict quarantine was enforced, but on September 14 
it was officially announced that five cases of Asiatic 
cholera had occurred in New York City. The disease 
did not spread, however, and the epidemic was soon 
at an end, 


Miss W.—The custom of placing crape on the 
door of a house where there has been a recent death 
had its origin in the ancient English heraldic cus- 
toms, and dates as far back at least as the year 
1100 A.D. At that period hatchments or armorial 
ensigns were placed in front of houses when the 
nobility and gentry died. The hatchments were of 
diamond shape, and contained the family arms quar- 
tered and colored with sable. 


FANNy—The fashions in riding skirts remain about 
the same from year to year, but the styles of the hats 
and jackets worn are constantly changing. We 
think we are safe in saying that the more nearly the 
riding costume comes to resembling masculine attire 
the more fashionable it is considered to be. The 
length of the riding skirt is a matter of choice as 
well as of necessity. Very long habits are not con- 
sidered safe, consequently they are not often seen. 

ASHEVILLE—Mr. George W. Childs is married but 
he has no children, (2) The Chinese language is a 
monosyllabic tongue of many dialects. It is composed 


t 5 ] At the | 
evening session Whitelaw Reid was nominated for | 








of only about 500 words, as we should distinguish | 
them in writing, all of them ending in a vowel sound | 


orinanasal. These words, however, are increased 
to 1500 by differences of the tone of utterance. The 
mode of writing is by signs that represent each a 
single word in one of its senses, or in a certain set of 
senses. 


JENNIE—The number of bridesmaids, ushers, etc., 
for a wedding is optional. The groom always pro- 
vides the bride’s bouquet and also those for the brides- 
maids. If your wedding is to be early in November 
the chrysanthemum would be a pretty flower for the 
decorations and also for the bridesmaids’ bouquets. 
The groom usually presents the bridesmaids and 
ushers with a souvenir of the occasion ; generally it is 
some small article of jewelry. The w oldies invita- 
tions should be sent out about two weeks before the 
ceremony is to take place. 


ATTENTIVE Boy—There are many ways in which 
a boy may earn money while attending school, pro- 
vided he makes up his mind to be industrious, and to 
rise early in the morning. He might begin by telling 
the people whom he knows that he will be glad to 
render them service, outside of school hours and on 
Saturdays, at ten cents an hour by running errands, 
addressing envelopes, etc. He must always bear in 
mind that all work is ennobling, and he must learn to 
think of something beside the money value of his time. 
If he learns to do the work entrusted to him system- 
atically, promptly and energetically, he will be lay- 
ing a good foundation for his future, as well as earn- 
ing some money. 


EpWARD—For an evening wedding the groom and 
the ushers should wear full-dress suits, white gloves 
and white lawn ties. Their doutonniéres should cor- 
respond, so far as the flowers are concerned, with the 
bridesmaids’ bouquets. When a wedding is to take 
place in the country small cards are usually inclosed 
with the wedding invitation, stating at what hour the 
trains will leave and return. A wedding breakfast is 
usually a very substantial meal, consisting of at least 
two hot dishes ; the rest of the breakfast may be cold. 
Ices, salads, fruits, bonbons, fancy cakes and the 
wedding cakes should comprise the menu. The table 
decorations are usually white, though sometimes very 
delicate shades of pink or blue are used. 


SUBSCRIBER—Beatrice Cenci, who was born in 1853, 
was one of the daughters of Francesco Cenci, an 
Italian nobleman noted for his cruelty to his children. 
His cruelty to his daughter Beatrice became so un- 
endurable that she formed a plot for his death, which, 
however, proved unsuccessful. A second plot was 
successful and he was murdered in his bed by a nail 
being driven through his eye and another through 
histhroat. The nails were afterward removed, and 
his body thrown in an alder tree. For many years 
no suspicion was attached to his family, but finally 
they were arrested upon evidence given by a washer- 
woman. One of the servants who was captured 
confessed, as did two of Francesco’s sons and Lucre- 
tia, Beatrice’s sister, when the three were tortured. 
After being severely tortured Beatrice, too, confessed 
her share of the crime and suffered death with the 
rest, she alone being beheaded: she was buried in 
the Church of San Pietro in Montario. Some writers 
claim that she was innocent of the crime imputed to 
her and that she was the victim of a terrible plot. 
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WHOLESOME as well as DELICIOUS 
DOUGHERTY’S 
NEW ENGLAND 


conpenseOMINCE MEAT 
meets all these requirements 
Send 10 cents postage for Sample package 
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OGERS Bresxi'@ 


- SPOONS axD FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform. 
ation will be mailed you, (Mention this paper.) 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


The same as for Men. Whether 
traveling or at home. Provides 
indemnity for injuries and a large 
sum for death to husband, chil- 
dren or beneficiary. Opens also 
to women a new field of profitable 
employment. Pamphlets _ sent. 
Women Agents Wanted. 


THE INTER-STATE CASUALTY CO. 
Nos. 62 and 64 William St., N.Y. 


Capital and Assets, $225,000 








Peerless Dyes 


40 FAST COLORS 


Always reliable and the most economical. Redye 
faded garments at home. Saves time and money. 
Sample cards free at drug stores or address 


Peerless Dyes, Elmira, N. Y. 


SU 


Avoid Summer’s Heat 
and Winter’s Cold 


When at the World’s Fair, do not 
fail to see our fine exhibit of 
Self- Heating Folding Bath 
Tubs and Improved Water 
Heaters, in Manufactures Build- 
ing, Ground Floor, Sec. ‘‘ N.”’ 

Send 2 cents for catalogue, 
illustrating full line. 


Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co. 


181 J, South Canal Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Coffee, Spices and Extracts 


direct from Importers to 
Consumers. For 1S years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
“A buyers, of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
m@ Sets, Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
Lace Curtains, etc., all of our own 
importation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Our fully illus- 
trated 13S-page Catalogue will inter- 
est, and we will be pleased. to mail YOU one upon 
receipt of your address. 


LONDON TEA CO., 191 Congress St.. Boston 


Wont SYLPH CYCLES nny 


Wanid EASY 
Pneumatics not enough ; springs 


4 4 necessary forcomiort & safety 
ZN VAD Sylph ‘spring frame saves 
is \ = 


















































muscle & nerves & is perfec- 
Bouse-Duryea Cycle Co. Mrz. 9 Gst.,Peoria, Ill. 
TABBY CAT TIDY, Floss to work 
FITs, Stamped Goods, ete. All 
for 15 cents. Address 
Adjustable Artistic Hygienic 
‘*IT RESTS THE BACK”’ 

* Bros. & Co., L. 41 E. Indiana Street, Chicago 

TWO BEAUTIFUL SONGS 


= tion. Allusers delighted. In- 
KS vestigate. Wealsomakea 
eat 30lb. rigid Sylph. Cata. free, 
it, and INGALLS’ ILLUSTRATED 
J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
Q A beautiful birthday gift. Illustrations of six 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


CATALOGUE OF STAMPING OUT- 
** PERFECT’’ PIANO CHAIR 
styles and MUSIC CABINET, free. Blackmer 
sent with catalogue. Send ten cents in Rostage stems < 
Address G. H. WILBER, 19 East 14th St., New York City 
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+» World's Fair Tulips. 


We have had agrand show. Our 
exhibit of Se and Flowers at 
Section J 75, in Horticultural 
Building, has s-ats for yourself 
and friends and a Register for 
our next Catalogue, which will 
surely contain the best : hings at 
orld’s Fair. Cut “his out 
keep the address. 
“s x Fine Hyacinths, 3 colors; 12 Tulips, 
Early Dwarts, 3 colors; 25 Crocus, 4 colors 
a A 6 Snowdrope, po pure white; 6 Free- 
sias, fragrant; 6 Scilla, bright blue; 10 Iris, 
Lily of France; 3 Ornithogalum; 6 Jonquils, sweet; 4 Grape Hya- 
cinths; 10 Ranunculus, assorted; 10 Oxalis, winter blooming; 2 Ber- 
muda Easter Lilies; 3 Xmas Blooming Hyacinths; 10 Anemone, 
double aud single; 3 ae anny 6 Lxias; 3 Sparaxis; 3 Tritelia Uni- 
flora; 10 Allium Neapolitan 


VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE, 


NEW YORK: 


CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 88 State Street. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

















HIGH in your own home. First-class 
Sewing Machines shipped any- 
ARM where to any one in any quan- 


tity at wholesale prices. 
No MONEY REQUIRED InADVANCE 

We PAY the Freight. 
S60 “Kenwood” 
: B23 “Kenwood” $4 2.50 
50 “Arlington” se 
45 “Arlington” $18.50 
27 other styles, including 
= Standard Singers at 80-50. 
z $15.50, #17. 50. Full set 
nickel plated attachments. 
FREE. Latest improvements. Self-setting needle. 
Self-threading shuttle and automatic bobbin winder, 
Adapted for light and heavy work. Buy of the manu- 
facturers and save agents’ and dealers’ vy profits. 
Send at once for catalogue and testimonials 

Address (in full) CASH BUYERS’ UNLON 
158-164 W.Van Buren St., Dept. 7, Chicago, Ill. 


PINLESS CLOTHES LINE 


WANTED-—Salesmen to whom we will give EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY to sell our celebrated PINLESS CLOTHES 
LINE, the only line ever invented that holds clothes 
WITHOUT PINS—a wonderful success; or our famous 
FOUNTAIN INK ERASER, which will erase ink instantly, 
and has NO EQUAL. The success of our salesmen shows 
the great demand for these articles, many making $20 to 
$50 per day. On ey of 50c. will mail sample of either, 
or sam r of both for $1, with price-lists and terms. 
PINL CLOTHES LINE CO., 120 Hermon St,, Worcester, Mass. 


FOUNTAIN INK ERASER 


YOU DON’T 
Like to lron? 


No wonder if you haven’t a 
KESNER’S 
SAD-IRON HOLDER 


Which is always cool and keeps you 
from burning your fingers. Mec shan- 
ically perfect, convenient, che ap yand 
durable. Nickel-plated ‘shield and 
asbestos lined. Price, postpaid, 50 
gents. free circular on application. 

L. KESNER & CO., 157 State Street, Chicago 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR THE 


HAIR and SKIN 


An elegant dressing. Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
» skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists, or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St., N.Y. 
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WARRANTED 
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Direct from Factory to home. 
You save all middiemen’s profits. 
Sent on 15 days’ test trial. Send for 
cata logue. BEETHOVEN CoO., 
P. O. Box 820, WASHINGTON, N. 


House Designs 


The "93 edition of Artistie 

N Dwellings «hows 65 Convenient, 
Economieal and Beautifal 
pdwellings of all costs from 
. They illus- 


DWELLING-HOUSE ARCHITEC- 
| TURE. Views, floor plans 
Land estimates of cost, 123 
p. 9x12, sent prepaid for 


a ce 1.00. 
FRANK P, ALLEN, Aroht, 185 Houseman Bik. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MRS. SARAH J. SCHACK’S 
DRESS REFORM 












N.J. 












Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and infor- 
mation inclose two-cent stamp. Agents wanted. 
Address 
EARL MAMUPACTURING co. 

1 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


@ WALL PAPER. 


Samples and book ‘How to Paper’ 
coun Free. wae F, eh 10, 


Beara Golde. 15¢. 

ee and Paper 
rd 1 Sam- 

Sis uonks by Sapeees 

Kayser & Allman, 
410-418 Arch St., 

= 932-934 Market St., 
mtn ee Penna, 


224440004 
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WALL PAPE! 


Ont Pom Be. Gold Paper, 5c. 
6c. te 9e. 





3306664400804 














VALL PAPER: aecoge 

samp SOc. 
ory, paper “for a sai. 
Hangers’ large books 
25c. Wide fine Parlor Bronzes 10 to 20c. 

Gilts 4c, 20 styles Whites 3e. roll. 

18-inch border cheaper than any house. 5 per. ct. 
for . Keim 1: Co., 177-9 Elm 8St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Non Trust 





3 ® Send roc. In stamps and | 
SI receive handsomest copy 

of music ever published. + 

)WILLER MANUFACTURING Co., mitwauxee, wis. 


Higgins’ indelible ink needs no heat, sunlight nor other 

fussy treatment. Fully guaran- 
Extra size bottles, 15c., at all dealers. By mail, 25¢., from 
ous. 4M. HIGGINS & CO.; Mfrs., 168 Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Nature’s Lace Work . 


With Illustrations from Original Photographs 


A Gentle Matchmaker 


With Illustrations by Frank ©. Small 


The Question of Allowances . 
Two Faces Seldom Seen 


With Portraits 


The Lowliest Flower—Poem . 
Religious Beliefs of Authors . 
Girlhood—Poem 

Heartburns of Modern Society . 


The Coast of Bohemia— 
CHAPS. XXXII-XXXVI . 


With Illustration by Frank 0. Small 


The Conduct of a Guest. . 


With Illustrations by the Author 


At Home with the Editor . 
The Six-Fingered Man . 


The Girl in the Church . 

When Choosing a Home 
Furnishing a Moderate Home 
The New Colors and Materials . 
The Woman of Forty 
The Girl Who Goes to College— Iil 
Girls and the Use of Money . 
The King’s Daughters . 
Opening the Winter Home 

The Punishment of Children 
Dressing Our Little Women . 

A Chapter on Bulbs 

Floral Helps and Hints 

Art Helps for Art Workers 
Side-Talks with Girls 
Everything About the House 
Hints on Home Dressmaking 
The Small Belongings of Dress 
The Open Congress . 
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PIANO 


AND 


ORGAN 


the latest and best 
styles and how to 
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ORGANS from $25 up.] 
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BOOK FREE 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. 


Cut this out and mail it to us. 
if you do it at once. 


Cornish Organ and Piano Co. 
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It will show you 
1 Satisfaction guaranteed 
OO before you pay. 
You will be more than pleased at the result, 
[PIANOS from #175 up. 


Established 26 Years. 
WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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Putting Away Pennies 


Sid Has been the foundation of 
manya a hay h children 
to save wetee them one of 
our ENAMEL ED. vsTetl BANKS— 
fitted with the patent 


“KEYLESS LOCK” 


Not a toy. Simple and secure. 
5 This lock isin use in thousands 
of Postoffices.&c. Prepaid, $1.00. 
THE KEYLESS LOCK CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Artistic Wrought Iron Workers and 
Manufacturers of Iron Fencing, 
Lawn Seats, Vases, Stable 
Fittings; all kinds of Iron 
Wor for Buildings, 
Vaults, etc., etc. 


CLOSE PRICES NO COMMISSIONS 
CATALOGUE FREE 





HE EVERETT RAISIN 














SEEDE extirely new; just 


what every house- 
wife wants; child can use it; 
seeds a pound of raisins in less than 
10 minutes; guaranteed to do a i 
the work. By mail to any 
address, 15 cents. Agent 
wanted, young or old. — 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 
383 Wash. St., Boston, R. 2. 











a nice Bangle Pin or Friend- 

a 4 Ring. Any name artisti- 
Fy engrave d. Dainty bi birthday 

Rolled gold -_ 

° (Solid gold, $1.4 

H. F. LELAND, Worcester oe 


— Patterns 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from on agreement to pay for what 
they keep and return the rest. Address 

HENRY MITCHELL, Reading, Massachusetts 


OSG000'S DEAF OROPHONE. 
Aninstrument that will positively assist 
the deaf. Easily carried in pocket. Made 
of bell metal. Willlast for years. $3.00in 
Stamps or P. O. Order. eference Union 


National Bank 
OSGOOD BROS,, Oakland, Cal. 
TISSUE MEN DE —Kid Gloves, Bad_ Tears, 
holes in Silk or Woolen 
goods, Umbrellas and other materials, so that mend 
will not show. 36 square inches for 6 cents in stamps. 
E. W. SAVAGE, Rockford, Ill. 


B00 SCRAPS" Sst FREE 


and a useful present for all. 
staline. Stop 


PARDEE & CO., 
TEETH with Cr 
asts @ tk 


FILL YOUR OWN fain'ana “Deca 


Circular free. T. F. TRUMAN, M. D. {Wells Bridge, N 
























Mowtowsse, Corn. 








SPECIALTIES 


Agts. . #26 to 860 Saved on New 


BICYCLES 


A $39 Victor Jr. for $18. All 
makes new and second hand; 
largest and oldest dealers in U.S. 
Easy Payments if desired. We 
sell everywhere. Catalogue free. 
Rouse, Hazard & Co. 
Mfrs., oO” G St., Peorta, Int. 








B ] R Dtbe: secret of the Canary Breeders of theHartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of CageBirds 


oreventstheir ailments and keeps them 
MAKES cae eclaeaeet 
by mail for 15 cents. Sold by all drug 
CANARIES gs 
WARBLE 


Third Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








THE BIRD FOOD CO., 400 North | 


METAL POLISH 





“usi0d WLIW 


The above is a fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuse as 
worthless imitations, boxes with other helmets or with- 
out our name. For sale eve rywhere, or send three two 
cent stamps for large sample box by mail, to the sole 
agents for United States, Canada and Mexico. 


ADOLF GOHRING & CO., 180 Pear! St., N.Y. 


BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For All Forms of 


INDIGESTION 


1-3 of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
sin mailed on receipt of 25c, 

CAUTION—See that the name 
/ Boe pman is on each wrapper. 


grain pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 
cannot be obtained from dealers, send 
sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 28 Lake Street, Cleveland, 0, 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM 
LULU 


Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send §¢c. for postage on 100 beautiful sam= 
les and our guide, ‘*‘ How to Paper and 
Sconomy in Home Decoration,’’ will be 
sent FREE. Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 










Fach tablet contains one 


1000 grains of food. If it 
five cents in stamps for 
































10, 12 I=2, 1§c. per roll; all with wide 
borders and ceilings to match. Good Gold 
Paper, 5¢. to 9c. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 


Send to the nearest address 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant 


136-138 W. Madison St. 30-32 W. Thirteenth St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








* A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywherein the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.5C. 
We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
uarantee the fit, style and wear, and if 
any one is not satisfied we will refund 
4 he money or send another pair. 
Opera Toe or Common Sense, 
ym» widths C, D, E,& EE, sizes 1 to 4, 
and i half s sizes. Send your 
Jit you. 





neorp't'd, Capital, $1 000,000.) 
rder Dep't, 3, P Boston, Masée 


DEXTER SHOE CO. a 





pane COarURTARLE AND LUXURIOUS 





Are the words used to express one's feelings after sleeping on 
one of our AIR MATTRESSES. They commend themselves 
to every one and have no equal for a pure, clean and healthy 


bed. Try ong. Manufactured and sold only by 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 7 Temple Place Boston 


Newcomb Fly-Shuttle 


Rag Carpet 


LOOM 


-y71' Weaves 100 yards per 
day. Catalogue free. 


Cc. N. NEWCOMB 































MY WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
Fetosel YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

=r $12 a a a Suyoures Oxford Singer 
$12 finished, chapted tight pay Ay 


with acomplete set of we latest improved attachments 
y — —e _astine 


dire 4" 
an 


OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. X 4, Chicago, i, 


EUoadoriakle Shoe 


FOR iyaten patented process, The sale of ine 
THE 


calf skin; perfectly smooth and flexible; no 
4 sure remedy for weak ankles. 
B A BY»? by pike a Look for the name stamped 








grocers and bird dealers. 
Book mailed free. Address 
{ ‘YADN AEC DNDDICCH Cocc 
"A “YARD OF POPPIES” FREE | 
» 40 Poppies in all their beautiful colors. Send us 
25 cents for a Three Months’ Trial Subscription 
) to INGALLS’ MAGAZINE, and we will send you 
this “YARD OF POPPIES "— FREE. Address 
J. F. Ingalls, . Lyae, Mass. Box J. 











debt bebe bedded ttt ted te th hh hh i nn 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


4 
, 
3 STAHL’S EXCELSIOR EVAPORATOR 
7 
4 





Best,Cheapest & Most Reliable on the market. Cata- 
logue free. Address Wm.Stahi Evaporator Co.,Quincy,IIl. 


wrwerewwr-werrrrrreerretttv'rtT?T?TTTTT 


For AGENTS 
Ladies and Gents 
Rubber Gloves and Dress Shields, Convertible Wire Baskets, Self 
Threading Needles, Handy Button, and many others. Catg. free. 

CHICAGO SPECIALTY CO., 184 Van Buren Street, Chieago 

Sell more of Mme. McCabe's 
Health Corsets, Summer 


LADY AGENTS iiss crt mmc 


other styles made. We ean prove it. Send for terms. 
Address DEPT. N, ST. LOUIS CORSET CO., St. Louis, Me. 








TTT" 














cogne or stitches; more durable ee a stiff 
Sold 
20th oops for 25 cents (or stamps). 
= it Falls Off, Turns Gray and the ey. 
3yv Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8S. 


A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada> Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book. Atheneum. 


STAMMERING 


“Your method is the true one—it does the work.” Mrs. A. L. 
Cotesroox, Rochester, N. Y. Send for ‘Speech Defects” to 


E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 


STAMMERING CURED 
At THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 


CURE GUARANTEED. REFERENCES FURNISHED 
Address J. 8, SHOBE, Secretary, 144 So. Water Street, Chicago 


HEN YOU GET MARRIED bors Zour, tare. 


tions Engraved by 
BIRMINGHAM ENGRAVING CO., 98 State 

Street, Chicago. Latest styles engraved visiting 
cards. Send 4 4 cents for samples, cards and engraving. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, $1.00. 
You will want them when you visit Chicago. 
Order them now. Samples, 4cents. Satisfaction 
taranteed. The Beliman Bros. Co., Toledo, 0. 
e will mail copy of our book ‘‘ Card Etiquette” fer 10c, 










































































of 


Wasting 


your time over a steamy, 
sloppy wash-tub, rubbing 
away with soap, why dont 
you use PearlineP In the time that - 
youd save by it, you might be reading, 
aR writing, 





WISiIneg, 


profitable. 


Besides, you won't have that tired 
Yh y, feeling that comes of the hard- 
y 
“4\ working, old-fashioned way. 
That makes every- ¢ <>) thing that you do, 
even A ei resting, Bid a. a uncomfortable. : 
[his slow, back- wag fF W/ breaking, wearing 
way of washing , iy with soap is a 
thing of the past. All Youll wonder 
that you stood ff (¢@ zy it so long, when 
you. once see ZAE the easiness of 
Pearline. But beware of all sorts of wash- 
, ing powders—poor imitations of Pearline. 
| They save some work, possibly, but think of 
the damage they may do. Pearline ji 
is the first and only washing com- 
pound. The women who have 
- used it from the start will 4 


tell you that its abso- 








Ms wuld 
lutely safe. And never so many ——_= 


women were using it as just NOW. 4s 













































































